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Preface 


The point of view presented in this book is comprehensive, 
modern, integrated, and functional. Since the field of child 
psychology is exceedingly broad, a number of experieiifed 
teachers have c(jllaborated in this undertaking. No single 
person can hope to speak authoritatively on all phases of 
child psychology These writejs have carefully exaiianed the 
extensive literature in the lield; they have taught the subject 
for a number of years; and, in the light of their knowledge 
and experience, they have endeavored to prepare a text on 
child psychology tha< w'ill be helpful for parents and for 
students of educ.Ttion. The writers have kc*pt constantly' in 
mind their obligation lo (he general reader who is not an 
expert in this specially. licence the method of prc.sentation is 
simple and factual throughout. 

'Ihc primary emphasis is psv’cholocical, though much has 
been drawn from liter dure clc'aling with the phy’siological, 
social, histoiical, and jitiilosophical ,ispects of child develop- 
ment. I’he mental and the physical development of the child 
is, we believe, both dynamic and jhii poseful .\n'' m.iterial, 
eithci old or new, dial eniphasizc's this point ol mcw is in- 
cluded in the disc uss'ons. 

'I'he writers were carefully selectc'd for the specilic con- 
tribution eac'h was able lo make. .'Ml of (hem have established 
connections with the leading in'- iunioirs of higher education; 
and all of them are c^ualified, by training and experience, to 
speak with authority. study of the table of contents will 
reveai the wide reach and the close integration of the materied 
which they have included. 
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PREFACE 


The plan is to present the problems of child psychology and 
to describe the methods employed in fhe scientific study of 
children. First, last, and always, the normal child is regarded 
as an integrated, growing , personality. Physical, motor, 
dynamic, language, emotional, mental, intellectual, social, 
moral, religious, aesthetic, and play aspects of wholesome 
personality development arc traced. Suggestions are made 
for intelligent guidance of child development. An account of 
the scope and the forms of personality maladjustments is 
presented, and a discussion of their prevention by a proper 
mental hygiene program is set forth. Who are exceptional 
and deviating children, and what can parents and teachers 
do for them? — these questions are considered and answered. 
Since many new discoveries have been made in the fields of 
how children dev'elop and how wholesome and socially de- 
sirable growth may best be directed, this topic is reviewed 
afresh. The work of psychoeducational and of guidance clin- 
ics is described. The place of progressive education in promot- 
ing child guidance is also discussed. Throughout the book the 
reader is encouraged to substitute the scientific evaluation of 
child development for dogmatic, unfounded opinion. I’he 
final chapter is devote i to evaluation and integration of the 
whole discussion. In the appendix there is a useful study 
outline. 

The table of contents will also show that the book has a 
definite unity of plan and at the same time a wide variety of 
contributions. 'I'his method of organization leaves no im- 
portant aspect of child psychology unmentioned; and yet each 
contributor, guided by this general outline, was able to avoid 
duplication. A careful survey of the literature of child psy- 
chology, as well as the experience of the contributors, justifies 
this organization. 

The writers constantly kept in mind the following persons 
who are intimately concerned with problems of child develop- 
ment and education: parents; students (jf education; menbers 
of administrative staffs in schools, institutions, and hospitals 
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dealing with children; and those public spirited citizens who 
might like to keep abreast of developments in this field. More 
especially the purpose has been to prepare a convenient, 
useful text for normal schools^ teachers colleges, schools of 
education, and college departments of education. Ample 
materials, discussion questions, and further references have 
been included to enable the instructor to adapt the book to 
the needs of his own students in accord with his own outline 
or syllabus. 

A Work Book in Child Psychology that is primarily based on 
this textbook has been prepared by Professor Raleigh M. 
Drake of Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia. It can be 
secured directly from the author. 

The editors express their indebtedness to all the contribu- 
tors, who found time in their busy days to prepare this book 
for the convenience of the students and general readers into 
whose hands it may come. Particularly is grateful acknowledg- 
ment made to the iollowing persons who assisted in the prep- 
aration of the manuscript: James Garrett, Eugene Shepard, 
Therese Newman, Elsbeth Melville, and William Mannix. 


a E. S., P. L. IL 
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Chapter i 

Child Development and Modern Education 


In the learned journals, scores of articles on child develop- 
ment appear yearly. The body of factual information about 
how children grow and how they learn is immense, and the 
field is still growing. Careful observations and laboratory ex- 
periments contribute much to our knowledge of children. 
Some of these .scientific reports are of little immediate* value; 
others have a direct bearing upon the training of children in 
the home and the school. The int(*rpretation of the psychol- 
ogy of child development depends upon the aims and the 
values which we wish to emphasize. Scientific child psychol- 
ogy is descriptive, impersonal, and factual. Child guidance, 
on the* other hand, involves purjioscs and values. .Science dis- 
covers the facts and determines the efficacy of various pro- 
cedures; guidance determines what facts arc important and 
what goals should be achieved.^ 

niE GOAL OF CHILD GVIDA^'CE 

From Plato to the modern period much has been written 
about aims, objectives, and values in child guidance. In 
various .iges and undcT dilTerent political systems many di- 
vergent points of \iew have bc*i*ii ('xj^ounded.- A survey of 
recent literature incliciitcs that jihilosophers, cduiators, psy- 

^ A lurifl, f oncisc dCkount of aims and limitatiun> in stionce is to be found in 
J Aithur Thom^on, to New Holt, I'Ml. 

^ bee the s» i tion headed I hr one ^ of Child Nature^ pp 7-8. 


Ihif (haptei was wntten h\ Charles E, Skinner and Philip Lawrence 
Harrmaiu 
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chiatrists, and psychologists all agree upon the importance of 
good health and happiness in childhood* Parents used to ex- 
pect their children to contract such diseases as whooping 
cough, measles, and mumps; «but now the physicians seek to 
protect children from exposure to these ailments. Teachers 
and parents used to believe that children ought to be trained 
in character through defeats, frustrations, and insuperable 
difficulties. Now we know that success is the best stimulant 
for further achievement. 

Modem science has made important discoveries about the 
manner in which children grow. We should take too limited 
a view of the growth process if we restricted it solely to physi- 
cal development. Children grow in experience just as they 
grow in weight and height. Perhaps the importance of the 
learning process is not even yet fully appreciated. Growth is 
an active, dynamic process that involves ceaseless change. 
Every experience leaves its trace and thus determines the 
nature and the course of subsequent experiences. Experiences 
with desirable and successful adjustments predispose the child 
to continue in the right dirc'ction; failures tend to produce 
despair or rebellion. Recent thinkers about child develop- 
ment have reached such a conclusion. 

GROWTH AND THE DEVELOPMENTAL POINT OF VIEW 

Desirable growth is dependent upon the proper interaction 
of many factors, such as environment, ciidocrine secretions, 
health, maturation, and education. Consequently, the prob- 
lems of child development often lead us into such diverse 
fields as sociology, pediatrics, anthropology, psychiatry, and 
clinical, educational, and genetic psychology. We should not 
look ujjon our field as a narrow segment of knowledge, but 
we should draw from any source that will enrich our under- 
standing of child development. Recent studies of child devel- 
opment have repeatedly suggested the futility of attempting 
to understand child behavior in terms of cross-sec lional ^al- 
yses or of highly specialized approaches. 
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The unifying scientific concept used by all students of 
child behavior is ^row^h. As Gesell points out: 

Growth carries a more dynamic connotation [than the tiaditional 
ideas of health and disease]; it organically ties the present with the 
past and directs it toward the future; it places an emphasis on the 
total economy of the individual and a premium upon personalized 
periodic supervision . . . [it] comprehends in a dynamic and rela- 
tive way all types of children. It embraces the so-called normal 
child. In fact, it places a new premium upon normality, and gives 
us the impulse for constructive as well as preventive measures for 
this normal child. The concept of optimal growth also reveals 
both the scientific and the practical value of standards of develop- 
ment.’ 

Individual achievement takes on new significance when it is 
interpreted in terms of the individual’s own growth curve and 
cycles of development. The process of maturation may not 
be revealed in the increments of growth considered separately. 
This process may best be studied by noting “the movements 
which give rise to an organized behavior-pattern, as well as 
the chronological sequence in which behavior-patterns reach 
maturity.” ^ 

The developmental point of view*, therefore, emphasizes 
the importance of longitudinal studies of children. Growth 
takes jilace slowly and continuously. Early experiences, 
childhood discasc.s, emotional shocks- -these are just a few of 
the many factors which predetermine in some degree all sub- 
sequent development. The adjustive habits, attitudes, motives, 
and actions of adults can be understood in the light of ex- 
periences that take place during the years of infancy and 
childhood. In a large sense, early developments arc predic- 
tive of what is to follow. Growth involves a continuous re- 
organization of experience. Every phase of growth is based 
upon preceding experiences; and thus, too, each experience 
influences the course of later growth. It is entirely fallacious 
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to think of separate growth “stages” in human development. 
On the contrary, there is a continuity, a wholeness about the 
growth process. 

Whether a child is to develop into a wholesome, well- 
adjusted personality or into a maladjusted, warped adult is 
principally determined by the nature and the quality of the 
grow'th process during the earlier years of life. Neither a 
“nervous breakdown” nor an incorrigible adolescent is the 
result of any sudden, immediate experience. Although the 
climax may appear all of a sudden, it is preceded by a long 
history of events and condititnis. Likewise, the growth of a 
wholesome personality proceeds in a continuous, gradual 
manner. Ethical character, ability to get along with other 
people, a sense of relative values, and an apprcTiation of 
beauty are the outcomes of a long sequence of desirable ex- 
periences. 

C4onsequently, of great importance to teachers, panuns, and 
mental hygienists is the fact that growth is most rajhd during 
the early years of life. Scientiiic evidence supi)orts die assump- 
tion that these are the golden years lor [lersonalily develo})- 
ment. By est.iblishing the prop<‘r controls in the home and 
the school, it is })ossible to ensure the most desirable sort of 
growth. Parliculaily is it trui‘ that modern progressive educa- 
tion providf'S f-ituations which afford the proper type of ex- 
periences. In the conventional school, on the other hand, 
many basic principles of mental hygiene are flagrantly 
violated. 

Urowth takes place in orderly fashion according to laws 
W'hich are no\'' rather w(‘ll understood. Experimental proof 
has been submitted by Clcsell to show that “patterns ol be- 
havior in all species tend to follow an orderly se(jucnc(‘“'in 
their emergence.” ’ He adds that “this genetic scciuencf' is 
itself an expression of an elaborate pattern — a pattern whose 
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basic outline is the product of evolution and is under the in- 
fluence of maturational factors.” This orderliness of growth 
makes possible the dependable studies of developmental proc- 
esses. Thus Binet, the founder of intelligence testing, was 
able to work out the following levels in the growth of ability 
to think: (1) ability to compare and select; (2) ability to 
classify; (^) ability to generalize; and (4) ability to originate. 
Naturally, a child behaves like a four-year-old before he acts 
like a five-year-old. He can enumerate objects in a picture 
before he can describe the picture, and he can describe before 
he can interpret the picture. 

Hence, in a discussion of school grading, Risden * advocates 
that the teacher ascertain each pupil’s present level of think- 
ing ability and seek to develop his insight into the nature of 
the “'nc'xt step.” She recommends that rcsc'arch work I'le un- 
dertaken to discovci more valid means for the determination 
of th(‘ degnv of development .md the symptoms of readiness 
for each activity or subjc'ct in the curriculum. A valid growth 
scale has already been dcveloficd for natural progress in learn- 
ing how to read. Bind, Terman, Doll, and others have pub- 
lished graded senes or behavior schedules in many aspects of 
child development. Nfodern p.sychology has found no evidence 
of absolute and universal age dilfenmces in the nature of 
growth. On the contrary, development proceeds in a relative 
fashion, the behavior jiattcTiis of one child being comparabloi 
to those of anothc'r child who is oldcT or younger. 

Many studii's in child development point to the conclu-sion 
that there is a fair degree of constancy in the relative* growth 
rates. Exceptions, however, are quite numerous. l’her(‘fore, 
the guidance c'xpcrt and the mcnt<il hygienist should be in- 
formed about the possible causes of radical variations from 
the average*. Furthermore, the developmental schedules and 
growth scal(*s an* based upon studies of a great many chil- 
dren; hence, no individual child should be cxpcctc'd to con- 
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form in all particulars to these broad standards. For example, 
a well-known height-weight table ^ indicates that a five-year- 
old boy is thirty-eight inches tall and thirty-four pounds in 
weight. That does not mcaOj however, that every boy at age 
five must have this height-weight status. The table merely 
gives the averages for each age. 

Growth implies a differentiation of behavior. The course 
of development is from generalized to specialized behavior, 
from mass movements to particul.irized actions. Technically, 
this process whereby smaller and partial patterns emerge from 
a larger pattern is called individuation.^ Growth through indi- 
viduation, which enables the individual to adapt to more 
specific elements of the environment, comes about primarily 
as a result of external stimulation. For instance, appreciation 
of intricate geometrical and architectural patterns emerges 
from sensory experiences with undifferentiated spatial patterns. 

Growth also implies integration. This term refers to the 
process of unifying “parts” into a whole, so that the individual 
operates smoothly, easily, and economically, with resultant 
satisfaction. Although there is some degree of integration 
present in every organism, it finds its highest expression in 
happy childhood. In adult life, an optimum amount of inte- 
gration implies health, success, happiness, security, social be- 
havior, creative cxiiericnces, and artistic expressions. The 
■wholesome personality is, in other words, a well -integrated 
personality. 

7UE MEA.M.\G, SCOPE, AXD SIGNIl'ICANCE OF CHILD 

psrciioLocr 

Child psychology includes a broad field of knowledge. All 
that has been learned about physical and psychological de- 
velopment from the time of conception to the onset of adoles- 
cence lies within its province. More specifically, the field of 
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child psychology is concerned with such topics as: infant be- 
havior; development ^in mental, motor, physical, linguistic, 
emotional, social, religious, aesthetic, and play activities; and 
the growth of purposeful habits^ and appropriate personality 
adjustments. For convenience, we often consider the child in 
particular aspects or from somewhat limited points of view. 
We should, however, never lose sight of the fact that the child 
is a whole, not an aggregation of isolated parts or functions. 
It is the whole child that is developing and that requires 
guidance from parents and teachers. 

All the great lines of child growth affect each other in a dynamic 
fashion. We need to get a clear idea of growth from birth to adult- 
hood, not only of the child as a whole, but along the main lines of 
physique, intelligence, social bch.ivior, and emotional adjustment.' 

Thus, by noting particular lint's of development, we arc en- 
abled to get a clearer understanding of the whole course of 
progress. 

Proper guidance of children has great social significance. 
The better our children are guided and directed, the more 
likely is it that they will play a helpful role in society. Only 
through an educated citizenry will there be any desire to im- 
prove human relationships, to eradicate injustice, and to 
establish a better social order. Fortunately, children are 
plastic and dynamic, and hence they are amenable to guid-* 
ance. This fact makes human progress possible. The dis- 
coveries of child psychologists and the tested views of leading 
educators justify the hope that progress can be assured. 

THEORIES OF CHILD NATURE 

From early times, various theories of child nature have been 
upheld. Many of them have long since been forgotten or dis- 
credited. Some are alluded to in subsequent chapters; hence 
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they receive only brief mention here* A few theories have 
bed'll so influential that they merit special consideration. 

Some thinkers have regarded the child as “conceived and 
born in sin” and have taught that only by stern discipline or 
regeneration can the child be improved or redeemed. “Spare 
the rod and spoil the child” has been an influential slogan. 
Others, like Rousseau and Wordsworth, have upheld the 
notion that the child is unspoiled and pure but becomes cor- 
iupted throiigli contact with adults. At one extreme, the 
child is regarded as a little demon; at the other, the child is 
looked upon as “trailing clouds of glory.” A few influential 
wnt''»'s, including G. Stanley Hall, have advanced the curious 
thesis that the child’s developmental stages correspond roughly 
1.1 those of the race. In other words, the child is thought to 
recapitulate all the experiences of the human race in its emer- 
gence from savagery to civilization. Many theorists have 
taught that the child is motivated by instincts and emotions 
which gradually unfold in the* process of development. Be- 
liewib in the prepotent ^ of heredity have stressc'c^thc imj)or- 
tc'i.ie ol the biological inheritance. They have often derided 
a 'I eflbrts to stimulate mental growth and to guide develop- 
ment. Enviionnientali^its, on the other hand, have optimis- 
t'lMlly emphasi/ed the importance of education, of social in- 
rdtutions, and of good surroundings and proper medical 
■ .arc. Locke said that the child’s mind is like a blank tablet 
upon which training and experience write. Some have ad- 
vocated the theory that the child can control his peu poses 
,i,nd conduct by the exercise of will. 

In each of the various thc'ories there is, no doubt, some 
t’-»uh; but each cjf them represents a limited point of vic'W 
that has serious limitations. Only through careful research 
and rigorous experimentation can we hc^pe to understand the 
ohild. The point of view throughout this book is that 'he 
child should be studied by the scientific method and tlit ‘ wc 
should not accept any notion which might prejudice n . 
c^msidcring all the facts. 




V,/- i' B in the study Lightnn Witrner^ founder.- 'v 

o( ;]' * .f'l.o, r '.ji '• *: v'hnonnal child, psycholoj^ncal clinic, and r 
fl'd*.- ’f:i t). 'C‘ii;»ch.) years its ‘ i... . 
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METHODS USED IN CHILD PSTCHOLOGT 

Accurate, valid, factual information about children is de- 
pendent upon the use and development of scientific techniques. 
The more important methods in child psychology are the 
following: 

1. Subjective diagnosis and appraisal. 

2. Controlled subjective observation. 

3. Raiing scales and questionnaires. 

4. Case study. 

5. Psychophysical studies. 

6. Experimental methods. 

7. The clinical method. 

8. Biography. 

Subjective diagnosis and appraisal is a method of jcqoi: • 
ing information about children’s behavior and flex -'lopuient 
through spontaneous, unconti oiled observa*io" iirtvcr:!l''d 
by accurate measureinenis. .Since time iniii. roii.l it has 
been lollowed by paunts, teacheis, urileis ‘iitioi, <>nd 
many other people. No doubt, it will long cooiii.a *hi 
only method that some people will ever use. I'amiha" ur. t- 
doles and “bright sayings” of children arc common examj us 
of the use of this method. Subjective observations contribi to 
to the mass of “common-sense” information about how chil 
dren develop and how they shotild be educan^d. . 

Unquestionably, much of this material is of great value, 
tlu.u.di usu.illy it is incomplete, distorted, and colored b', 
[('■ejudiee. A parent obsc'rving the development and behavior 
ot his or her own oh'.pring is likely to emphasize fav'orablc a - 
peel' md to omit lac tors which might have considerable sic- 
nificenee. If the observer is committed to a particular theory, 
ne ! ' be prone to look for facts which will support his view. 
In / ’'c'ral, this method is uncritical and unsound. Many 
i.,‘* ' ‘e. Kgardhv, 'hildhood have arisen through its use. 

Vycoti'iollcd cbsf-vatioi. in any field is inadequate as a 
Ujt'aii' of a' cjuirita' el* ud'ic knowledge. Important bchavor 
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patterns may escape unnoticed, and causal factors may go 
uncontrolled. Generalizations may be drawn from too few 
instances, and standards of comparison* may be lacking. De- 
tails may not be clearly remembered. Personal bias is almost 
certain to enter into the piefure. In spite of these and other 
weaknesses, however, this method is useful in that it often 
arouses interest in the psychology of childhood and uncovers 
problems that must be answered by scientific procedures. 
The serious student of child psychology must be fully aware 
of the limitations of the method of subjective diagnosis and 
appraisal. 

Controlled subjective observation is a logical refinement 
of this method. It may best be described by quoting from 
Anderson; 

Systematic observation refers to the method in which the observer 
selects beforehand, from the mass of events ocenrrint? in tlic de- 
velopment of a child, a p.irticiilar situation or series of situations 
for observation and develops a technique whereby the responses of 
the child arc recorded systematically following a predetermined 
plan. Emphasis, however, should be plat ed on the ^act that the 
behavior which is recorded is that which occurs naturally. As 
soon as conditions arc artilit i.illy controlled or the staqe is .set in 
advance, we move over into the cxjierimental and test methods.' 

The check Hit or symptom sheet is a device frequently used to 
,aid observation. It consists of a prepared form on which a 
large number of items are listed. The procedure is for the 
observer to check off the appropriate items which are dis- 
played in the behavior of the child. The method of time 
sampling is another well-established device for improving the 
quality of controlled subjective observations. The investigator 
who employs this technique notes the occurrence of a particu- 
lar type of behavior during selected periods of time. Thus, 
the p.sychologist is able to determine the reliability of a hunted 
observation and, through statistical procedures, to learn what 
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length of observation must be used to obtain results that ac- 
curately characterize the child. ^ Olson and Goodenough, by 
whom the technique was developed, have effectively used this 
method.* 

Among the techniques of subjective observations, community 
surveys may be listed. These are employed in gathering data 
about the operation of social factors in the development of 
children. Surveys arc limited to those types of data that can 
be easily collected and recorded. Although suggestive and 
useful, community surveys are not necessarily conclusive. The 
collection of data may magnify the obvious and the unim- 
portant, and the data may not include the most significant 
features of the situation. 

In another technique, known as situational analysis, a com- 
parison is made between the behavior of the same children 
in different situations.® Behavior at home may, for instance, 
be compared with that at school; social reactions in one situa- 
tion may be compared with those under different social con- 
ditions. 

All of these detailed procedures of controlled subjective 
observation may be employed in precise, e.xact ways. Often, 
therelorc, they approximate a scientihe experiment. Under 
the heading expei mental methods there is a further discussion of 
controlled observation. 

Rating scales and questionnaires have been extensively* 
used to collect and classify information about children. A 
rating scale is a device for measuring behavior characteristics 
or trails that do not readily lend themselves to precise meas- 
urement and statistical manipulation. In tlie order-of-mcrit 
type of rating scale the individuals are placed in a rank order 
position with reference to one another. The child who has 
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the trait in question to the highest degree is ranked first, and 
the one with the least degree is placed at the end. The rest 
are distributed between these extremes. 

Another type of rating sr^le makes provision for checking 
various characteristics of a child, such as the following: 

IMDUSIRY 

— Voluntarily sets for himself and performs additional 
tasks. 

— Cheerfully docs all assigned v ork, but does not seek 
additktnal undertakings. 

— Performs routine assignments with a minimum of 
prodding. 

— Requires occasional prodding to get svork done. 

— Needs constant prodding to keep him at wotk. 

The observer checks the clc.scription that, in his judgment, 
best describes the child. Rating scales have Ijcen dtwised in 
a number of other forms. 

The validity o( the method of rating scales has ]>crn ques- 
tioned in rt'ceni yeais. The procedun* is frequently l).ased 
upon false assumptions regarding qualities or trails that are 
rated. ^ For example, several olrservers in.iy dilTer about the 
meaning of a given li\ut; they riia\ not agree about what the 
average and the t'xtrcine ratings of the trait arc; and they 
may be infiiienci'd bv the “halo cffec't,"’ a phrase which means 
''that status on one' trait may influence judgments about status 
on other traits. Of all the crilitisnis of the lating scale, the 
halo elfcct is most frerpientlv cited. A typical criticism ol the 
rating scale jirocedure is given by Boynton: 

In the Peabody Denionsiration Si bool leiords, the personality 
rating scale asks the teachers to check with a 2 any chaiacteiistic 
which they ha\c seen manifc*’lcd in exit erne degrci'; with a 1 if 
they have seen it m.inilcstcd only at times or to a minor deiirce; 
and with a 0 il they have never seen it manifested. Forty character- 
istics of a type such as the following arc listed: apathetic, bashful, 
cooperative, dependent, energetic, happy, immature, impc.tuous, 

•Murchison, op. at., p. 21. 
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lazy, moody, popular, quarrelsome, respectful of authority, self- 
reliant, sex-conscious, suggestible, talkative, and unreliable. It has 
been found from a use af the scale that some teachers score a large 
number ('f 2’s on some points, and O’s on others, and that other 
teachers actually may reverse thij arrangement with the same 
points. ^ 

Gcst‘11 has developed normative summaries of development 
which may be used to rate the level of growth achieved by a 
child. ^ At each level his schedule k divided into four main 
categories; motor, language, adaptive, and personal-social 
development. Under each category there is a de.scription of 
a number of typical actions which are normal for the age in 
question. This schedule is one of the best standards ever pub- 
lished lor rating individual child development. 

The questionnaire method was popularized by G. Stanley 
Hall, who is often referred to as the father of the child study 
movement in America. This method of investigation had 
been used by Galton in his famous study of types of imagery. 
Hall’s first que.>tionnaire, published about 1890, was adapted 
from the method used in an im-estigation by the Berlin Peda- 
gogical Society in 1869. A .series of questions was given to 
investigators to ask of children in an attempt to understand 
child behavior. I'he results were analyzed statistically, and 
conclusions were then drawn from the data. In the first 
quarter of this century, qui'stionnaires were extensively used. * 
Some were loosely and imperfectly drawn up, and many times 
the children did not answer truthfully or comprehend the 
meaning of the questions. In general, this method should be 
used w'ith great caution, since it often involves serious errors. 
It is, in fact, less a method of obtaining scituitific knowledge 
than a means for discovering problem situations which must 
be investigated by mon* rigorous i>rocedures. 
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Case histories are intensive studies of all relevant data 
about an individual. They include family history, school ex- 
periences, socio-economic situations, all data about personal 
development, and information regarding physical and mental 
growth. In fact, nothing wKich would help toward a better 
understanding of the individual child can be omitted from a 
case history. All the data are carefully organized, analyzed, 
and interpreted. Case histories are invaluable in diagnosis 
and guidance. 

For a long while case histories dealt only with “problem” 
children; hence they did not contribute much to our under- 
standing of normal childhood. More recently, however, case 
studies of normal, healthy girls and boys have been made. 
“As a method of approach to the problems of a particular 
child,” says Brooks,’ “the case study method is irreplaceable. 
As a method of scientific research, its results must be viewed 
with caution. Only when the studies of large numbers of 
children are carefully comjjared to discover uniformities, dc- 
viation.s, and cause and effect relationships, can trustworthy 
conclusions be drawn.” The validity of conclusions based 
upon case histories depends, of course, upon the objectivity 
and scientific accuracy with which th<*y were m<ide.^ An ex- 
cellent scries of case histories has been published by Gcsell.® 

Psychophysical studies arc usually made in connection 
»wilh somt' of the other techniques mentioned here. Medual 
examinations and anthropometric measurements, as well as physio- 
logical, endocnnological, neurological, and nutritional studies, often 
bring to light significant facts about thi^ child. An important 
field of child psychology includes the research work correlating 
physical development and growth in behavior. Any adequate 
investigation of psychological development must be founded 
upon knowledge of the progress of physical growth. In the 
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case study of an individual child, the medical examination 
may reveal the cause of a particular adjustment problem. 
Nutritional studies are of great value in child psychology, 
since it may be possible to alter |jehavior by giving the child 
a more wholesome diet. 

Experimental methods are the culmination of the evolu- 
tion of procedures in child psychology. Briefly, an experiment 
is a special kind of observation under controlled conditions. 
The guiding principle of an experiment is to allow only one 
thing to vary at a time.' The experimental method in child 
psychology is no different from that in any other field of 
knowledge. Since, however, various experimental procedures 
are employed in the study of children, we speak of experi- 
mental methods. 

The use of control groups is a common procedure in child 
psychology. The performance of one group in an experi- 
mental situation is compared with that of a parallel or an 
equivalent group not subjected to the rigorous scientific con- 
trols. Thus it is possibl(‘ to inler the presence of a single factor 
or the efficacy of a given procedure. The group used as a 
sort of standard of comparison is the control group. In some 
experiments there arc two kinds of control groups: (1) a 
sampling is taken from the general population to scr\'e as a 
standard of comparison, and (2) the experimenter carefully 
arranges the children in pairs, the meinlxTs of each p.air being* 
as nearly alike as possible. Then the experimenter subjects 
one member of each pair to the experimenl.il situation, and 
draws conclusions bv comparing these children with other 
mcmb(TS of each pair who were not experimented upon. The 
group chosen from the general population is called the landom 
cotitrol s,roup^ and the group made up of nonexperi mental 
members of pairs is known as th(' paixd ronttol group. 

The work of Gesell ^ amply demonstrates that wlum con- 
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trolled observations are carried out under scientific conditions 
the method is experimental. In his studies of infant behavior, 
Gesell made records of natural responses to a variety of situa- 
tions. Natural behavior was assured by concealing the ob- 
server from the child through the use of a one-way screen. In 
one series of observ'ations the children were placed in a photo- 
gtaphic dome; thus they could be watched and photogiaphcd 
without being disturbed by awareness of observers. I’hrough 
the use of films the investigators are able to study and analyze 
the rcsjjonse as many times as may be necessary. 

The experimental (ahinet, another device which permits an 
undetected view of the infant, has been used in a number of 
studies, particularly by Weiss and his students. It consists of 
a compartment in which the child is kept for long periods of 
time, while the unseen observer jots down notes on the child’s 
l)ehavior. The observers work in relays; hence the child may 
be watched for lengthy periods. Obviously, this proeedun* is 
limited to the study of small inlants. 

In the development of techniques for controlled observa- 
tions, an iinpoitant factor has been the impiovenient of (heck 
lists. Through the standardization of these lists, it has been 
possible to deal with observation records statistically, a treat- 
ment which often incrcast's tht“ meaningfulness of the data. 
Statistical analysis is, at the pn'sent time, one of the most widely 
' used proeechires for mgani/ing and interpreting data obtaiuc'd 
by testing, observ.itions, ratings, and experiment. The term 
Jactot analysis refers to a highly specialized type of statistical 
treatment which facilitates the determination of the presence 
or the absence of common fat tors. I'he details of this method 
lie far beyond the scope of this book. 

Through psydiolotJual tests a great deal of information has 
been accumulated. About 1889, Oehrn, one of Kraept'lin’s 
students, published the first test of intelligence. The intelli- 
gence test movement really commenced, however, with the 

“Bil)hoicraphy of the Yale Films of CUiild D<'velopmt nt ” The films are j^cially 
cclilccl units, some with a sound tonirncntary by Dr. Gesell. 
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publication of the Binet-Simon scale in 1 905. Now there are 
many mental tests, individual and group, linguistic and per- 
formance, speed and ^ower. Other types of psychological 
tests have become widely used, such as tests of social inU'Ili- 
gence, various aptitudes, motor ability, charaettT traits, and 
personality. Some bibliographies list as many as three thou- 
sand tests, many of which are intended for use with children. 
Although tests are of inestimable value in child psychology, 
they are often used without a knowledge of their limitations. 
It is much more important to interpret carefully the results of 
a few excellent tests than to give an indiscriminate number 
of hastily selected tests that are not thoroughly interpreted. 

The clinical method in child psychology usuallv consists 
of the writing of a case histoty, a series of inteivieivs to obtain 
supph'mentary relevant data, the giving of tests, a diagnosis 
and a. prognosis, and the ])lanning and sup<.Tvision of a remedial 
program. When all ix'levant data have l)e('n .assembled, the 
clinician may have a good l)asis upon which to formulate an 
hypothesis. If the remedial piogram actually does eliminate 
the child's problem, then the tliiiieal method becomes some- 
what like an experiment. Of course, before valid scientific 
conclusions may he drawn, a large number of children must 
be studied, and adequate controls must be employed. 

An enormous amount of literature deals with the method of 
psychoatialyns. I'he procedure consists of attempts to analyze, 
the stream of consciousness and infer the existence of under- 
lying conflicts, repressed memoiies, and basic drives. From 
the standpoint of thf scientific jisy chologi.st, this piocedure is 
open to question. In tlu' Hrst place, the concepts of psycho- 
analysis are not experimentally est.ablished. In the second 
place, children are likely to accept suggestions from the analyst, 
and thus they furnish answers that support the preconceived 
hypothesis. In the third place, [isvchoanalysis is more of a 
cult than an established scientific point of view. 

Th^ biography is one of the oldest methods of child 
psychology. Pestalozzi, in 1774, published one of the earliest 
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systematic studies of children, a book entitled Journal of a 
Father. About 1787, Tiedemann’s The Development oj the Mental 
Faculties of Children appeared. The most objective and scien- 
tific of these early biographies is that of Preyer, which was 
printed in 1881. This book describes in careful detail the 
first forty months in the life of his own child. Preyer followed 
a careful schedule of observations and included in detail the 
development of senses and motor abilities. Shinn, Scupin, 
Whipple, Fenton, Stern, Valentine, and Watson have also 
written excellent biographies of 'hildren. Many biographies, 
however, include too little detail and draw inferences too un- 
critically. 

In general, the development of methods in child psychology 
has been from armchair speculation to experimental ion. The 
outstanding feature of this development is the introduction of 
refined techniques. The child psychologist is committed to 
no single technique, but he employs any procedures that 
satisfy the rigid canons of science and produce the necessary 
data. In the words of Anderson, “Scientific sin consists not 
so much in the u.se of a particular method as in ttie failure to 
use a more adequate method for the problem in hand when 
such a method is available.” ^ 

THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF CHILDREN 

Prediction and control are the aims of child psychology. 
These aims can be realized best when the methods in collect- 
ing, organizing, analyzing, and interpreting data are scientific. 
In the past quarter of a century a great deal of progress has 
been made in developing a scientific psychology of childhood. 

The student of child psychology must have an adequate 
philosophy for interpreting the significance of these scientific 
discoveries. He must realize that it is necessary to study the 
whole child in all environments; hence he must have a broad 
knowledge of the whole field of child behavior. His diagnosis 
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of difficulties, his predictions of development, and his guidance 
of the child must be based upon all pertinent data. He must 
never forget that the scientific method implies a freedom from 
bias and prejudice, a willingness^ to take into account all the 
facts, and an open-mindedness about interpreting the find- 
ings of science. Finally, he must never forget that each cliild 
must be dealt with as an individual. 

A knowledge of all the facts of child psychology is no guar- 
antee that the parent and the teacher will guide children 
wisely or effectively. Nevertheless, the deeper their insight 
into child nature, the more likely will they be able to serve eis 
helpful guides. Insight based upon valid information will 
result in fewer errors of judgment. Children who come under 
the inspiration and guidance of the informea parent or teacher 
will be happier, more successful, and better adjusted than 
children who are improperly directed. It is up to the student. 
He can become a better child psychologist if he masters the 
succeeding chapUTS and sees to it that this knowledge func- 
tions in his daily contacts with children. 

QULSTIOAS AhD EXERCISES 

1 . What is child psycholog) Of what value to parents and students 
of education is a knowledge of child psychology? Under what 
conditions docs sound knowledge of a subject such as child 
psychology become of real value to the student? 

2. What is the growth concept that is expounded in this chapter? 
What dillerciicc does it m.ike when aspects of development are 
interpreted in die light of this g.owth concept? 

3. Are the facts and piinciples of child psychology based on mere 
unsubst.intiated opinions c/f people? In w’hat sense is child 
psychology an emerging science? How docs science differ from 
opinion? 

4. What methods have been used in the study of children? Con- 
sider the advantages and weaknesses of each of these methods. 

5. What evidence have we that the personality is dynamic rather 
than static? a whole rather than an aggregate of discrete 
traits, habits, or elements? 

6. Comment on the statement that the teacher dees not know the 
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whole child. Is the whole child known to the parent? Does the 
child know himself entirely? 

7. Defend the thesis that each parent and teacher needs a phi- 
losophy of life and education in terms of which he should 
intcipret child behavior. *- 

8. In anticipation of subsequent chapter discussions, do you be- 
lieve that character development, emotional development, men- 
tal development, religious development, etc., involve the whole 
personality? 

9. What roles in child development arc played by heredity and 
environment.-’ by education and health.-’ Does the child possess 
any capacity for voluntary choice or willing and thus become a, 
factor in liis own growth? 

10. Docs the child psychologist offer to parents and teachers a 
lormuhi which will enable tliem unerringly to avoid mistakes? 
Explain fully. 




Chapter 2 

Heredity and Early Development 


HEREDITY 

The potentialities of any individual’s life depend to some 
extent upon heredity, because each child inherits certain 
physical, “mental,” and behavioral traits. It will help our 
understanding of the child and his development if we trace 
the cycle of life and fhe transmission of inheritable traits from 
one generation to another. 

Principles of heredity. Heredity operates in the following 
very general ways: 

1. In general, like produces like. A pigmy child resembles 
his parents, a Negro child his parents, and so on £or all other 
characteristic racial differences. Nature sees to it that each 
specie's or genus breeds true to type, save where there are 
laws governing occasional deviations. 

2. Only certain traits are inheritable. The laws of heredity 
do not cover all human traits and can be used to ('xplain but 
a frae tion ol human behavior. It is not an easy mattc'r to dis- 
cover just what traits in the human species are inheritable. 
Many th.it were at one time so considered have turned out to 
be environment .illy determined. 

3. Th(' child’s maternal and paternal lines each contribute 
fifty per cent ol his total inherii.mce. More specifically, one- 
hall comes from his parents, one-fourth from his grandparents, 
oni'-eighth from his great-grandparents, and so on for all the 
olht'r more remote ancestors. 

4. Within the limits of potential traits transmissible by 
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heredity, chance plays an important role, making absolute 
predictions almost impvossiblc. 

5. Some traits are dominant over others, causing apparent 
exceptions to the principle of “like produces like.” However, 
a knowledge of these laws does not show how they operate. 
Let us look more closely and see what steps are involved in 
the process called heredity so we may understand some of its 
intricacies and dispel some of its common misconceptions. 

Process of heredity. First, there are two kinds of repro- 
ductive cells, the male sperm f ells and the female cells, called 
ova. If we examine a single sperm cell we find that it is com- 
posed of twenty-four pairs of chromosomes, forty-eight in all. 
One-half of the chromosomes were contributed by the indi- 
vidual’s paternal line and the other half by his maternal line 
(Stage 1 in Fig. 1). At this stage the cell is not yet matured. 
As cell growth continues, and just before the cell is ready to 
unite with the egg, or ovum, the chromosomes are set into a 
state of flux, during which they arc entirely rearranged. 
Yet, for the forty-eiglit cliiomosomes in any cell, each is paired 
with the one with which il started (Stage 2 in Fig. 1). The 
cell then undergoes a reduction division in which each of the 
two new cells contains one of the groups of chromosomes from 
the parent (ell (Stage 3 in Fig. 1). The final division is a 
simple division of cells, with t“ach group keeping its identity, 
while further maturation eipups the cell lor union with the 
egg (Stage 4 in Fig. 1). I’he development of the ovum parallels 
closely that of the sperni. The main different c occurs in the 
last stage, where one cell develops into the egg while the other 
three arc isolated and do not develop. At this point, any of 
the four sperm cells are mature and functioncdly able to unite 
with the mature egg, and thus start a new life This life carries 
a new cell with a new' pairing of chromosomes, one gproup 
from the mother and one from the father, and another cycle 
is ready to begin. 

On# significant thing in all this chain of events is the role 
played by chance. With the first change in the germ cell, 
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chance determines which chromosomes will be in the two 
series. In the stage of cell division and chromosome reduction, 
chance dictates which chromosomes go to each of the two 
new ceils. Consequently, many^of the parents’ traits are lost 
and not transmitted to the child. In the union of the sperm 
and ovum, chance selects the particular cells which unite. It 
should be noted that at any stage in the maturation of the 
germ cells, only one ovum finally develops, and, as soon as it 
has been fertilized, it becomes impervious to other sperm cells. 
Which particular ovum finally matures, and which particular 
sperm first penetrates it, arc chance matters having far-reach- 
ing consequences. 

When it is renieinbered that (1) there are 24 chromosomes present 
in cncli human spenn and ovum, and that by combindlion these will 
give rise to more than a million possible kinds of genn-cclls in the 
Fi generation, (2) that die number of combinations which two such 
sets of gcrm-cells may piocluce through fertilization is much greater, 
and f3) that each chromosome bears a large although unknown 
munher of genes, or factors, we begin to understand why two iden- 
tical human beings are unknown and why variations are distributed 
according to the l.ms of chance.* 

In our discussion thus f.ir, it has apjiearcd that chromosomes 
are the units which determine various trails. This is only 
partially true. Each chromosome contains an unknowm num- 
bci of genes, jirobalily fifty or more, t'ach one thought to be a, 
determiner of some one or more traits. However, each gene 
dfx's not .ilw'ays operate independently, for it has Ix'en shown * 
in fruit flics, for instance, that over (tlty genes coojx'ratc to 
produce eyes of a red color. If any of the genes arc not pres- 
ent in the paKern, the h'ature does not ajipcar. The gene 
pattern usualh remain.-. ILxed ev'cii during the periods of cell 
flux and reduction division, but there aic c.xceptions. During 
the reduction clivdsion, some genes may ‘‘’cross over” so that 
the genes in some pairt'd chromosomes exthangt' parts. This 
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means that the chromosome is no longer entirely maternal 
or paternal, but is a combination of both. 

After much investigation there is good evidence that eye 
color, skin color, white forelock of hair, brachydactyly, haemo- 
philia, blood types, color blindness, and tendencies to be tall, 
short, heavy, or light are, among others, inheritable traits. 



Fig. 2. Illusiralion of dominant and recessive traits in eye color. B in 
the first cjeneration is a pure brown-eyed parent (his parents were both 
brown-eyed) and h is a put'e blue-eyed paicnt (his parents both had blue 
eyes). In the second isjeneration all children have brown eyes but carry a 
recessive blue trait. In the thud e[eneraiion the three to one ratio appears. 

" There are thice times as many children havini^ brown eves as blue, althou£>h 
only one of these is pure. The other two cariv a blue recessive trait which 
if paired with another of the same characteristic (1) will attain t*ivc, in the 
fourth jB^eneialion, ihe three to one ratio (?). Tf a pure brown-eyed individ- 
ual mates with another pure brown-eyed individual, all olfspniig will have 
brown eyes with no recessive trait of blueness (3). The same is true for 
matings of pure bluc-cvcd parents (4). 

Some of these, besides following the foregoing general princi- 
ples, have special laws of ihcir own. Where certain traits in a 
class are dominant and others recessive, there is an apparent 
masking of the weaker traits. For example, brown-eyedness 
is a dominant trait and blue-eyedncss is a recessive tr^it. If 
we start with pure stocks, i.e., the father’s ancestors all brown- 
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eyed and the mother’s ancestors all blue-eyed, we can see 
how dominance operates with respect to eye color. The first 
generation of children will all be brown-eyed, with each car- 
rying a hidden recessive trait of Jaluc-eyedness which becomes 
manifest only if mated with someone who likewise carries the 
same recessive characteristic. When this occurs, the recessive 
trait appears in the next generation (C in Fig. 2) in the pro- 
portion of one recessive to three dominant traits, or, expressed 
in terms of dominance, the three to one ratio. 

Many inheritable traits do not conform to the three to one 
ratio. In the case of musical talent, intelligence, skin color, 
and many others, there arc no determiners which are domi- 
nant over others. Instead, when two different traits are 
united in the same line, there is a compromise, or averaging 
of the two traits. Children inherit musical talent, intelligence, 
or skin color from both parents in approximately equal pro- 
portions. The c hild having a white father and a Negro mother 
is neither all while nor all black, but a mulatto, the degree of 
color depending somewhat upon the proportion of skin-color 
factors inherited from the paternal as compared to the ma- 
ternal line — matters due largely to chance. 

One other peculiarity of inheritance should be noted. Some 
traits, notably I'olor blindness and haemophilia, an* sex linked. 
The trait is manifested in the male, but tran.smitted only by 
the female line. A color-blind child inherited the defect from’ 
liis mother who was not color blind, but carried the trait to 
the third generation from her father who manifested the 
defect. 

Significance of heredity in child psychology. From our 
study of heredity', we see that the child is in many way.s re- 
stricted by his original ('ndowment — he cannot be radically 
different from his ancestors. He ran v'ary considerably within 
certain limits, but he can never be more than the potentiali- 
ties locked up in the chromosomes and genes of the cell he 
inherits. We can trace family resemblances back much better 
than we can predict what they will be. Children will certainly 
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be like their parents, but in precisely what ways, we can never 
be sure. For this reason, it is desirable to pay some attention 
to the “family tree” of the proposed mate. “One cannot make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s <jar” expresses the idea that the 
offspring cannot develop traits never before present in their 
maternal-paternal line. Mutations, the sudden appearance 
of new traits in a species, may occur among plant life or even 
simple animal life, but are almost unknown among human 
beings. There is a possibility th.it some great geniuses are 
examples of mutation because of the great contrast between 
their barren hereditary origin and the magnitude of their 
talents. Arturo Toscanini, one of the greatest conductors in 
all musical history, has no musical relatives in either his 
maternal cjr p.aternal lines. Ilis three siblings were unmusical, 
and two of his three children show no aptitude, in spite of 
the fact that his wife possesses some talent. It is c'asier to t'x- 
pl.iin his genius as a mutation than to suppose that it was 
produced by the chance convergence of two hidden musical 
genes which nevcT helorc' had been rn.inifest iiv either his 
maternal or paternal ancestry. Outside ol this reim^te possi- 
bility, biological c'volution must come from selective mating 
if it is to come .at all. 

Heredity and environment. One must not assume that 
all human tr.iits, either physic.il or mental, are inhc'ritc'd. It 
Is dilTicult to list a do/c'n dilfcTent important trails which aie 
defmitc'ly inluaitcxl. Whc'u we consider bc'havior or pc'rsonal- 
ity eh.ir.ieteilsties. we find it ('vem more* difliciilt Ui name .my 
that can b(‘ attributed to hc'U'dity .done. When one* considiTS 
the broader aspects of human behavior, oni' is r onhonted w'lth 
the important fact th.it hc'redity does not opc'rate in a vacuum, 
but is constantly limited and modified by the environment. 
Even with physical traits which sc'cm to be definitely due to 
heredity, we find evidemee that the emfironment may have 
played a part. For instance; 

If certain strains of the et>gs of Drosophila are hatched •under 
conditions of excessive cold, supernumerary legs will be produced. 
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The occurrence of this abnormality follows Mendelian principles. 
If the eggs of this line of descent are hatched under normal condi- 
tions of warmth, however, the extra legs will be absent. If eggs not 
carrying the genes for the leg defect are hatched, the defect will not 
occur, even when developed in ih^ cold. As Jennings points out,* 
both heredity and environment are necessary to produce this char- 
acteristic.* 

There arc instances, however, where the innate factor of 
maturation has more weight than the environint'ntal factor. 
Gescll and Thompson * gave special intensive training to one 
of identical girl twins while the other was given no training. 
The problem was to determine to what extent learning is de- 
pendent upon maturation. The first twin, then forty-six 
weeks of age, was given daily training In climbing stairs. In 
six weeks’ time, or at the age of filty-two w'eeks, she could 
ascend the stairs in twenty-six seconds. As a control, the un- 
trained twin was now tested. At fifty-three weeks of agi', or 
one we<*k after the training period ended for the first twin, it 
took the second twin forty-five seconds to ascend the stairs 
unaided. With only two weeks of the same kind of daily 
training given the first, the second tw'in took only ten seconds 
to perforin the feat. In other w<jrds, maturation enabled one 
twin to overtake, with only two weeks’ training, what it took 
another seven weeks to learn. The same general result has 
been found for many » ‘hei activities. McGraw * has carried* 
out the same kind ot experiments with non-identical twins in 
the activities ol grasping, sittii g up, and w'alking, and con- 
fiims the general finding that iu the basic motor abilities de- 
velopment is relatively independent of formal training. 

Ihe practical significance of this is that parents and teachers 
need to be aw^are of the natural processes of growth and of 
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the desirability of working with them. In certain fundamental 
functions there is an optimum time for introducing guidance 
and instruction. The determination of these periods, in terms 
of sequential unfoldment, is, a problem for serious study by 
the specialist in child psychology, but those who are charged 
with the responsibility of ehild guidance, whether as parents 
or teachers, should be cognizant of the desirability of working 
with the important forces of maturation. 

Wc must be sure to give proptr credit to each factor. A 
variety of wheat seed may produce a hundred bushels to the 
acre if f)laced in fertile soil, but if placed in poor soil will 
produce practically nothing. Likewise, a poor variety of 
wheal will produce a belter yield in one soil environment 
than in another. 'I'he way to improve any strain is to select 
the best hereditary lines possible, and provide resultant off- 
spring with a favorable environment. Musical talent is with- 
out doubt inherited, but a child, no matter how good his 
musical ancestry, brought up away from musical influences of 
all kinds could not develop into an artist. Superior intellects 
can sometimes make their own environments, while mediocre 
minds can soon waste an environment and h'ave it j^oorcr 
than they found it. On the other hand, native jiowers may 
lie dormant if not stimulated by a good environment. 

At one time it was common to explain behavior by attribut- 
'ing the motive or mechanism batk of it to “human nature.” 
Thi.s led to an overemphasis on the importance of instincts. 
One jjsychologist listed and classified over fifteen hundred 
instincts, enough to assign one to almost every form of be- 
havior imaginable. As a reaction to this extreme viewpoint, 
some jjsvchologists figuratively “threw out the baby with 
the bath,” and maintained that there were no instincts at 
all.^ Watson, a pioneering behaviorist, said, 

The behaviorists believe that there is nothing from within to de- 
velop. If you start with a healthy body, the right number of toes, 

‘J. B. Watson, Psychological Care of Infant and Child, New Yoik, Nortoli, 1928, 
p. 38. 
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fingers, and eyes, and the few elementary movements that are 
present at birth, you do not need anything else to make a man, be 
that man a genius, a cultured gentleman, a rowdy, or a thug.^ 

Unfortunately, such a viewpoiftt is too optimistic, for only 
those who arc bom with talent can, with practice, become 
great musicians; only those who have superior intelligence, 
who work, can achieve distinction in the creative world; and 
only those who arc born with fine muscular coordination, who 
improve it by training, can become champions in any skilled 
activity. 

It seems wise to avoid dogmatic, categorical, or extreme 
points of view about the matter. There are certain inborn 
tendencies, due to inheritance and maturation, which may be 
modified — iinprcivcd or inhibited. Whatever the final status 
of these tendencies, the result is the product of heredity and 
environment. In some fundamental respects — emotional 
equipment, self-preservation, race preservation, egotic tend- 
encies, — man has not changed much in 3000 years, but this 
does not mean that man is without sufiicient intelligence and 
potentialities for change. His conduct lags far behind his 
knowledge. It is not necessary to continue to be selfish, to 
wage wars, or to produce slums, but it is much easier to do so 
than not. Although there is no immutable force which pre- 
\cnts man from chanp^-ng certain “human ways,” these pre-^ 
dispositions arc so firmly grounded that only with great diffi- 
culty can they be overcome. 

Mon’ progress has been made in controlling and redirecting 
some of these “human ways" than others. It would be fairly 
possible to mold a particular child into an ideal adult, pro- 
vided there were ideal adults to provide an ideal environment. 
Lacking this, the mass of people make iinall progress in modi- 
fying even the non-organic egoi'c dri\'e which appears to be 
at the bottom of so many social ills, especially war and other 
forms of rivalry. Here, as in all human relations, there are 
wide •Individual differences. Some, the minority, make tre- 

* Ibid.y p. 41. 
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mendous progress, confirming our belief that advancement is 
possible. 

We have the ability of determining which, if any, of our 
inherited tendencies shall be f*hc governing forces in our lives. 
By the time one has grown to maturity, therefore, human 
nature is a complex product of heredity times experience. 

Inheritance of acquired characteristics. There has been 
much discussion as to the possibility of one generation in- 
heriting the habits, attitudes, or skills acquired during the 
lifetime of the previous generation. This is known as the 
Lamarckian theory'. So far there has been very little evi- 
dence that training of any kind can influence the germ plasm. 
Unfortunately, the great artist cannot pass his skill on to his 
children, the scholar his information, the moralist his habitual 
attitude of moral conduct, except by social conditioning. The 
world could make tremendous progress if such were the case. 
Although it is evident that acquired characteristics are not 
biologically inherited in any practical degree noticeable from 
one gen<Tation to another, McDougall has .showfl that if the 
training for each generation is consistent and is kept up for 
several generations there finally appc'ars an improvement 
which evidently is a result of the accumulation of the results 
of training that are transmitted biologically. McDougall 
trained rats for over thirty rat generations and found that 
the last generation required approximately one-half as much 
time as the first generation to learn a maze. If this experi- 
ment is confirmed by others, it shows the possibility, however 
remote, of improving the race gradually if all the ancestors 
consistently })ractice a skill or acquire a habit. 

PRENA TAL DEVELOPMENT 

At the moment the human egg is fertilized, initiating a long 
growth process of cell division and specialization, a new life 
has begun. 'I’he egg first divides into two cells, each of these 
divide making four, and so on at a very rapid ra.e. Sonfie are 
to be germ cells, carriers of the spark of life, of immortality 
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for generations as yet unborn, while others arc to become body 
cells — muscle, bone, nerves, sense organs, and other parts of 
the body. In a period of forty weeks, only 280 days, the ferti- 
lized egg increases in volume spmc rive million per cent. In 
weight it develops from one fifty- thousandth of an ounce to 
about eight pounds, or an increase of one billion per cent 
Periods of development. There arc three recognized 
periods during prenatal development. During the ger- 
minal period, or the period of the ovum, which covers the 



Fir 3 T)cvelopmcn( dunne; (be trcTiniml period Schcnicitu represen- 
tation of c( 11 division and diflen ntialion dunnet the first two weeks in indm- 
uials fctodfrrn ia\<r ri‘s( to ikivous svstdii, sense origans, 

and skin B, Mtsodcim im lavti t^ivini^ nse to innseulai, ciieuI«uor)^, 
upioductive, .ind c\crctoi\ s^stenl^ C, rndodeini ediii laver c^iviiig; ri«?e 
TO lilt ilimcntai\ tic'ct (Rcdiavvn and adajntd from Aicv ) 

fust two Avccks, the fertilized egg leti i\rs little oi no nounsh- 
mcnl and is not attached to the niothi r. It is a fu'C-lloating 
agent uriclei going little tn ncr change in si/c, but important 
changes aie taking place in the inteni il suuctiue. C ell divi- 
sion is goinc! on at a lapid pace' Fach i hiomosoiiie w ithin each 
tell splits 1< ngthwisc so that every new”^ ci 11 contains a set of 
all lh< original genes. There rs also some cell diflcicntiation 
evc'n«t this eat]\ stage (see Fig. 3). 

The second period is called the period of the embryo (sec 
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Fig. 4). It begins about the end of the second week and lasts 
for about six weeks, or until approximately the eighth week 
after fertilization. This period is characterized by the attach- 
ment of the embryo to the uterus and the rapid growth and 
differentiation which occur. The embryo is now a parasite. 
There is no direct blood connection from mother to child, but 
nourishment is carried from the former, by a process resem- 
bling osmosis, through the walls surrounding the embryo at 
the point where the embryonic sac is attached to the wall of 
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Fig. 4. Development cluiins; the embryonic and fetal periods. 

(Approximately natural sue.) 

the uterus. The two circulatoiy systems are entirely separate, 
as arc also the two nervous systems of mother and child. 

The phase beginning with the ninth or tenth week and ex- 
tending until birth is known as the fetal period. During this 
time, which is about thirty weeks, the embryo changes, gradu- 
ally acquiring more of the appearance of a human being. 
Actually, it is an extension of the growth and differentiation 
already started in the embryonic period. 

Significance of prenatal development. It is during the 
early part ol the prenatal period that the fundamental cell 
differentiations arc made. One might ask why it is that some 
cells develop into muscle, otheis into lungs, etc., when each cell 
contains exactly the same growth potentialities as every other 
cell. The explanation lies in the fact that before long each 
cell has a different environment. Some are nearer the source 
of food supply, some are more crowded, some collect onore 
waste products, .some are nearer the surface, and there soon 
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come into existence complex mechanical or electrochemical 
conditions which cause some cells to grow more rapidly than 
others. This environmental influence can best be seen by 
transplan<^ing cells from one pzirt of the body to another, i.e., 
changing their environment. A cell that normally would 
develop into an eye will grow to be leg skin if transplanted to 
the approp»-iatc region early enough. The cells near the end 
that is to become the head develop most rapidly, while those 
that are farthest removed, especially in the lower extremities, 
develop at a slower rate (sec Fig. 4). 

As soon as there is any considerable development, however, 
each cell begins to specialize and cannot be greatly modified. 
Just how much this can be conmJled by proper nourishment 
and other factors is difficult to determine, because the embryo 
is very well protected from mechanical or other injury by the 
efleclive amniotic sac, but the presumption is fairly strong 
that much depends upon favorable circumstances during this 
early period of rapid differentiation. The endocrine glands 
appear early, and as soon as they pour forth their hormones 
growth is markedly affected. Any glandular imbalance of the 
mother may similarly predispose the embryo through the 
hormones carried in the blood. 

Until the necessary physiological structure has been laid 
down, there can be no behavior. There is a close correspond- 
ence between the time of appearance of innate behavior and 
the development of neural structure. As soon as the appropri- 
ate neural growth has occum»l, the corresponding behavior 
appears. This has been demonstrated to a nice degree with 
kittens and salamanders. Kittens are unable to use their eyes 
or salamanders to swim until specific neural growth has oc- 
curred, even though the muscles are capable of response. This 
is a time of rapid maturation. In fact, the child recapitulates 
in the short period of 280 days the best share of the course of 
development traveled by the race in its long evolutional climb. 

Prenatal influences. There is a widespread belief that 
the thoughts and emotional impressions of the mother are 
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somehow transmitted to the unborn child. In this way birth- 
marks which resemble crabs, strawberries, etc., are supposedly 
explained. There is the famous case ot an old criminal, who 
had the distinction of spending more time in jail than any 
other man in this country. His father worked in the Brighton 
abattoir, and his duties consisted of striking the cattle on the 
head with a hammer to stun them before cutting their throat 
with a knife — a very unpleasant vocation to contemplate! 
The mother, during the time she was pregnant, would go down 
to the stockyards to watch her husband perform his duties, 
and apparently got some pleasure from this pastime. After the 
son was several years old, he became known for his cruelty to 
other children. At about the age of fifteen, he became so 
vicious that he was considered dangerous and was sent to a 
reformatory after having brutally attacked another child. 
Finally, after being released, he again attacked another with- 
out provocation, causing mortal injuries, and as a result he 
was sent to jail for life. Such instances have led to tlie belief in 
prenatal markings and mental predispositions.^ However, 
there seems to be littl<‘ biological foundation for such notions 
because there is no neural connection between mother and 
fetus through whi( h the mind oi one could influence the other. 
Only if some emotional shock were great enough to disturb 
the maternal eejuilibrium, and thus affect i1k“ developing em- 
bryo, could there be an) cflect, and this ejuite general rathei 
than specific. 

The fetus is, howev’cr, entirely dependent upon the mother 
for nouiishinent, and unh'ss her diet is adcc|uat(' lor a develop- 
ing organism there is liki'ly to be some unfavorable effect. If 
the mother’s diet is lacking in calcium, loi instance, the child's 
teeth and bones are apt to be ol poor cpuilily. For this reason 
the expectant moth'^r should be carc'ful of her diet as well as 
her health in gencTdl. It is thought ^ that malnutrition may 
cause mental retardation because the nervous system gets a 
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poor start which cannot later be rectified even though there 
may be no further deficiency in nutrition. 

The fetus is especially vulnerable to toxins which can be 
carried in the blood stream and tJius lo some extent be relayed 
through the placenta and umbilical cord. The excessive use of 
alcohol, drugs (morphine, quinine, etc.), or even nicotine mav 
have very harmful effects. The exact effect cannot be deter- 
mined because such influences may be only one factor among 
other unfavorable conditions. Because they arc much more 
likely to be harmful than helpful, they should bt avoided. 
The germs of various infectious diseases such as syphilis, 
gonorrhea, diphtheria, typhoid, and influenza may penetrate 
the fetus before birth, or at the time of birth. Such instances 
make the disease appear to be hereditary, but in reality the 
contraction of a germ before birth is no different from its con- 
traction at any time after birth. The prenatal child is a sepa- 
rate individual and bears only a parasitic relationship to the 
mother; the only difference between it and a postnatal child 
is that if the mother has a disease which can be transmitted 
in ulero the child can hardly escape it because of the intimacy 
of their relationship. Such a disease that is not hereditary but 
is present at birth is called congenital. 

Some mothers have been knorni deliberately to deprive the 
prenatal child of optimum conditions foi develojuncnt. Proper 
rest is not obtained, tight foundation garments are worn,* 
sensible rules of ph\sical or mental hygiene are ignored, and 
not infrequently \arious aboiiivc measures arc attempted. 
Some of these conduion.>i arc bound to be detrimental in some 
degree, depending upon the c.xtent, duration, and time of the 
violation. Nt'cdless lo say, wanted baljies have more chance 
for normal and healthy development than unwanted prenatal 
parasites. Frequently the woman who is most disappointed on 
learning of her pregnancy becomes the most neurotic mother 
after the infant’s arrival. Between the original desire to be 
free f*om responsibility and the sense of duty, or some quite 
specific mother love, there is a conflict which may cause the 
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ambi valance to be manifested in hysterical, overanxious, or 
inconsistent behavior toward the child. , 

DEVELOPMENT DURING TH^ FIRST TEAR 

Description of the neonate. The appearance of many 
babies cannot be described as attractive. Except for the sym- 
pathy one may tend to have for any small helpless animal, the 
wrinkled skin, red blotched face, lopsided head out of propor- 
tion to the rest of the body, and general undignified appearance 
may have been the basis for the expression, “a face that only 
a mother can love.” The normal baby weighs about seven 
pounds if a girl, seven and one-half pounds if a boy, and is 
about a foot and a half long. Because of evaporation of water 
from the tissues and the difficulty of setting the new process of 
independent digestion into efficient action, the newborn usu- 
ally loses several ounces during the first two weeks. If every- 
thing goes well, howev(T, he soon regains his birth weight, 
which within six months has doubled and within the year has 
trebled. 

Behavior of the neonate. Although the newborn child 
has some five hundred muscle.s, h»* is unable to use any of them 
effectively. Only through practice and maturatiem will he be 
able to make some of the grosser coordinations at Mill. 
Any voluntary respemse of the infant at this lime is not 
di.ssimiliar to the mass responses notic('d during prenatal stim- 
ulation. The whole body responds in a random, uncoordi- 
nated fashion. A litile later the head and arms c an he moved 
in response to direct stimulation, but only gradually are finer 
differentiations made. Development progre.sses from the gen- 
eral to the specific, from mass, random movements to individ- 
ually directed responses. Trunk movements precede activity 
of the extremities, and they are well developed before the 
fingers or t(jcs become individualized. Except for specific re- 
flexes which may appear prior to any mass activitv, behavior 
develops gradually from rough whole attempts to acctirate 
control of specific bits of the whole behavior. Fine skills or 
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keen discriminations come only after the more fundamental 
muscular adjustments or the basic mental relationships have 
been formed. 

The neonate’s repertoire of behavior is remarkable consid- 
ering the fact that there has been no opportunity for practice 
or learning. 

Helpless as the new-born baby seems, he is nevertheless able to 
perform a rather lar^c number of complicated acts. He breathes, 
suckles, snceijcs, coughs, and moves his whole body. He starts at a 
sudden noise, cries if he is hurl, turns his head freely from side to 
side when lying on his back, and if placed face downward on a bed 
or table he promptly turns his head so as lo free his nose for breath- 
ing, or he may even lift his head clear of the table for an instant.' 

Sensory functions. The child is endowed with the ele- 
mentary sensory functions at or soon after birth. He is able to 
focus his eyes on a moving object by the third week. Even 
earlier he may be able to fix the eyes on a bright object or 
make partially succe.ssful pursuit movements. Some response 
to light is usually characteristic during the first tw'o weeks, 
the most common being an attempt to turn the face toward 
the direction of the source of light. Intense light suddenly 
flashed in the eyi'S causes a startle reaction and a closing of the 
eyelids. The eyes are not always coordinated at birth. One 
may move more or less indepcnclentlv of the other, but by the 
eighth day this weakness has been overcome in practically afl 
cases. One curious fact about tin' c\'c itself is that, no matter 
what the* color later in life will be, it Is nearly always blue at 
birth. 

Hearing seems to be far less developed than vision during 
the first month of life. Some childun have been known to 
jump or cry at a sudden loud noise on *^hc day'^ of birth, but it 
is not a common response this early. Not until two weeks, or 
later, is there any universal or consistent reaction to sound 
with the average infant, and even then a great deal seems to 
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depend upon the intensity of the stimulus. It is entirely pos- 
sible that the infant hears but does not react unless the sound 

♦ 

is intense enough to be annoying. During the first few days 
the middle ear is sometimes filled with amniotic fluid, which 
may cause partial deafness until it is drained off". 

Taste is not well differentiated until the child is several 
months old. Bitter, salty, or sweet substances are all that 
evoke any very definite responses to taste. It is fortunate per- 
haps that taste is not keener because it is quite common to give 
children codliver oil or to put them on a formula of evaporated 
milk — tastes that they frequendy reject later on. 

Other sensations — smell, touch, cold, warmth — are more 
difficult to investigate because of the indefiniteness of the re- 
sponse and the possibility that any response th.it is made may 
be caused by some other than the stimulus presented. Pain, 
however, is fairly well developed from the beginning, although 
sensitivity seems to be increased during the first weeks. 

Reflex behavior. In children’s hospitals it is common to see 
a small rubber hammer in the pocket of the intorn. This is 
used to test the knee reflex, elicited by striking a point just 
below the knee, the usual response being an involuntary kick- 
ing. This and all other reflexes arc important mainly as a 
measure of normal neural development. If the normal reper- 
toire of reflexes is lacking, it indicates some serious involve- 
ment of the central nervous system. When a child has been 
seriously injured from a brain concussion, or has been seriously 
ill, the physician usually checks all the reflexes to determine 
whether or not the fundamental neural mechanism underly- 
ing behavior has b<’en damaged. The plant.ir, or Babinski, 
reflex is a characteristic extension of the big toe, with fre- 
quently a fan-shaped extension of the other toes, when the in- 
side sole of the foot is tickled or otherwise stimulated. This is 
a normal reflex in children, but in adults it indicates a lesion 
in the nervous system. The cheek reflex, turning the head 
toward a lap on the check, appears during the first day* The 
automatic closing of the pupil of the eye when stimulated by a 
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light is called the pupillary reflex. This seems not to be well 
developed until several hours after birth. Its importance as a 
protection of the sensitive retina against strong light is obvious. 

The grasping reflex is sometimes present at birth. If a rod 
is placed in the palm of the hand, the fingers close tightly and, 
in some cases, the newborn is able to hold his own weight for 
a minute, or even longer. Some have speculated on the origin 
of this behavior, partirularl) because it has no utility at the 
present time. It could be a b('havioral hangover from our 
arboreal ancestors. Monkeys have this reflex extr(‘mely well 
developed, being able to .support themselves by one hand for 
thirty or more minutes at birth.^ The self-prc.'servation value 
of thi.s ability for tht* monkey born in tree tops is not diflicull 
to understand. In humans, this reflex disappears at about 
four months, giving place to voluntary clasping which, how- 
ever, is not so strong as the more primitive response it dis- 
placed. 

Other reflexes which ajipear .almost univers.illy at or soon 
after birth are crying, yawning, sneezing, hiccoughing, .smil- 
ing, and sucking. If instincts are to be accepted as a part of 
man’s innate equipment, sucking would qualify as one of the 
best examples. It appears at birth (good evidence that it is 
unle<arned), it is univep.dl, and it protects the whole organism 
ffroui st.irving) as conjiared to other simple reflexes which 
protect only some spei.Iic oigan of the Ijods. It also is the* 
ba.sis for the earliest perversion found in man, thumb sucking. 

Emotional behavior. The ufant is cajiable of emotional 
responses of a difTiise nature. \\^hen the child is angry, he is 
angry all ovei. Or when he is happy or afraid, he responds 
with his whole body. To the child under one year of .age, 
especially, (^notions are mcch.anisms vl'ich allow him to in- 
dicate his prevailing mood. If Ik' is h.ippy, he likes the stim- 
ulus and is willing to accejit inor of it. If he is angry, he dis- 
likes it and attempts to remove the stimulus by incipient 
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fighting activity. Fear also is a manifestation of disapproval 
of the stimulating situation, and when the infant lacks cour- 
age or confidence, owing perhaps to failure to solve a ^milar 
problem in the past, the response is an attempt to remove 
himself from the source of the stimulus. These three emotions 
— love or happiness, anger or rage, and fear — arc all that 
Watson ^ could discover in the infant and are probably 
fundamental. 

Some ^ have criticized the innate or instinctive nature of 
these three emotional responses, maintaining that there arc no 
constant stimuli which evoke them, and that there is much 
variability among infants. This is true to some extent; there 
is no all-or-nonc mechanism that is universally employed by 
infants in various situations, but if one does not attempt to 
connect a specific stimulus with each emotion, there is little 
doubt that these three do appear without benefit of learning. 
Childten arc cither happy or sad, i.e., either affectionate, or 
angry, or afraid, depending partly on their physiological state 
at the moment, and thev show these moods in tluni behavior 
before having an opportunity to learn the apjiropriate re- 
sponse's. (loodenough ’ rejiorts the case of a ten-year-old girl 
totally blind and deaf from birth that illustrates the spon- 
taneous nature of .ingei and )oy. The girl was mipossible to 
teach. She knew no form of kmguage and could not be t<iught 
*10 care for herself. Nc'vei theless, frustration caused anger, and 
success 1 csulted in a very dcfiniU' expression of joy. 

Since the mi'chanisms tif emotional expression are biologi- 
cally piovided. It seems that the best control over the child’s 
emotional behaMoi lies in the contiol of the stimuli that 
arouse it The child will not be afraid or angeied unless stim- 
ulated by something unpleasant. He will be good natured. 
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optimistic, and emotionally well balanced if properly handled 
from infancy. 

As^c grows older, the child learns to connect more and 
more stimuli with these emotional responses, and by the time 
he is a few years old he has materially extended the range of 
stimuli that will evoke his emotions. Conditioning will zilso 
modify the overt response, but the characteristic moods of 
pleasure and unpleasurc always remain. According to Can- 
non,^ fear and anger are mechanisms provided by nature to 
help the individual save himself from destruction. Either 
response is likely to be effective, in the long run, in removing 
the individual from the obnoxious or dangerous stimulus; in 
the case of fear the individual removes himself, or attempts 
to, and in the case of anger, or rage, he attempts to remove the 
stimulus by thrashing about in a random manner, which, 
later on, when the activity is directly aimed at the stimulus, 
we call fighting. 

GUIDANCE PRINCIPLES 

Prenatal period. Anything that affects the health of the 
mother also affects the fetus. If the mother’s diet is deficient 
in calcium, the child will have poor teeth and bone structure. 
Fatigue products and toxins are carried in the blood stream. 
Alcohol, morphine, and other drug toxins may be passed 
along through the special blood vessels in the wall which en- 
circles the fetus. Even smoking causes an increase in the fetal 
heart beat.^ The expectant mother should get a normal 
amount of exercise, rest, fresh «air, and plenty of milk and 
vegetables.® Strong emotions or emotional shocks are prob- 
ably detrimental to the prenatal child because of the stimulat- 
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ing and upsetting effects on the nervous system of adrenin, 
which not infrequently seriously inhibits digestion. Tiiis is 
about the only thing that could cause a child to be born with 
a “nervous’’ constitution, so^a little care should increase the 
chances that the start is favorable for a stable and balanced 
neural equipment. 

The first year. For the newborn the problem of guidance 
is not very urgent. He sleeps twenty out of twenty-four hours. 
As he grows older and has more waking hours, clothing or 
blankets .should not interfere with free activity on threat of 
stimulating anger and starting the practice of this undesirable 
response. Constant stimulation — tickling, kissing, rocking, 
showing off to visitors, dressing — should be avoided. The 
baby is not a toy or plaything. He needs a favorable environ- 
ment for growth, but not constant emotional stimulation. 
Loud sounds, sudden unexpected changes, pain-producing 
stimuli, or clumsy handling causing fear of falling arc high on 
the list of undesirables. On the other hancL there .should be 
bright and interesting toys to observe or manipulate when any 
interest is .shown in them. Perhaps it could be said that the 
child needs intellectual but not emotional stimulation. A 
favorable environment should stimulate obsiTvation, the de- 
velopment of sensory-motor coortlination, and a healthy ex- 
troverted interest in the environment in general. Since the 
world ]}uts a })rcmium on extroversion, it may be v\(‘ll to en- 
courage this trait while personality patterns are being formed. 

Most babies are placed on a definite feeding schedule by the 
pediatrician. Routine activities should be established from 
the beginning. In this way the child is conditioiu'd to do what 
is desirabh' at the appfiinted time w'ithout question. This 
principle of consistency in treatment is fundamental for all 
later habit formation, and the twig may as w'cll be bent m the 
proper direction from the beginning. Feeding and slci (;ing 
are the main occupations of the child for the first year, and 
arc easy to routinize. Some have attempted to teach cijntrol 
of elimination during this period by associating conditional 
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Stimuli with the unconditioned act, but this attempt is not 
generally successful until a litde later. Attempts to condition 
the child prior to the time he is mature enough to profit by 
the training are probably undflksirabic. They so discourage 
the parent that he abandons them even at the level of matura- 
tion where success would be likely. They also frustrate the 
child and lend to make him irritable. Pavlov ^ found that 
attempts to train the dog to make finer discriminations than 
he was capable of caused neurotic behavior. He would snap 
and growl even at his keeper, toward whom he had always 
been friendly. 

Thumb sucking is one of the most common of the “bad” 
habits that develop during the first year. It is not infrequently 
caused by difficulties with the diet, which leave tlie child 
hungry. Hence, it .seems to be related to contentment and 
comfort.* Substitute satisfaction is obtained by going through 
the sucking movements associated with feeding, thus making 
the feeling of ht^gcr less acute. The habit may become es- 
tablished quickly, and it may persist even after a satisfactory 
feeding formula has been found. If the child is a persistent 
thumb sucker while his jawbones are relatively soft, there is 
some slight danger that the practice may result in protruding 
teeth. 

In many instances thumb sucking disappears around the 
first year from lack of motivation — the diet i*? adequate, sub- 
stitute sati.sfactions in the form of interesting things to do take 
the place of the old habit, or the idea has ntn been reinforced 
by constant parental nagging. However, the habit brings 
pleasure to the infant, and consequently it sometimes becomes 
involuntary, persisting even when motivation seems to be. 
lacking. For this reason it is always saler to prevent the prac- 
tice from developing in the beginning. 

In dealing with thumb sucking, one should first of all make 
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sure that the diet is adequate because, if the response has a 
stimulus to feed on, it will be difficult tp eradicate the habit. 
Inhibitory measures, such as putting mittens or thumbguards 
on the infant, or placing bitter substances on his thumb, do 
practically no good after the habit is established, but are 
effective in preventing it. 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

There arc marked differences in all forms of behavior from 
birth onward. They extend all the way from the appearance 
of specific reflex behavior to gross differences in intelligence 
and personality. Some are caused by heredity, some by en- 
vironment, and others by sickness or ihc results of accidents. 
As children do not mature at the same rate, they do not reach 
the same levels of behavior simultaneously. Any develop- 
mental norm must be used with caution since it does not fit 
any particular I'hild and all children are not expected to be 
alike. Some are born to be short and slender, while others 
will be overweight in spite of strict dieting. Every»individual 
has a norm of his own which is det(‘rmiued by his heredity and 
environmental conditioning Statistical norms are valuable 
for comparative jiurposcs, but every child is not abnormal who 
docs not fit them. This variability is one characteristic of 
complex organisms as compared to simple. I’lie variations 
and special abilities which arc good need to be conserved and 
developed rather than smoothed out. Almost every child has 
some superior trait which can form the basis for de\elo]iing a 
feeling of superiority within him. That diffc'renees are the 
rule rather than symptoms of abnormality is shown by Gurti; 

Studies that have been made, including biographies of normal 
babies, show that among entirely normal children some may sit 
up alone as early as 15 weeks, others, just as vigorous and healthy 
and living in just as stimulating an environment, do not sit up until 
30 or 40 weeks. Some babies take the first few steps alone at 45 weeks, 
others not until 60 or 70 weeks, still others not until 18 months or 
even more. Some babies reach and grasp objects at 14 weeks, ’others 
not until 25 weeks. 
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That such differences are determined largely by heredity is 
suggested by the experience of doling fathers and mothers who, 
trying to teach their offspring these things, find all their efiorts 
vain until, after months of effort, the baby in the course of a few 
days begins to “take an interest” in the activity in question, and, 
once motivated, makes steady progress. ‘ 

Parents should recognize that retarded development in one 
aspect of growth does not necessarily mean that the child is 
backward in all respects. Particularly is this true with regard 
to the relationship between physieal and mental development. 
There has been a presumption that either retarded or acceler- 
ated motor development during the early years was an indica- 
tion of a corresponding mental backwardness or advancement. 
Predicting subsequent mental development from early phys- 
ical growth is unreliable because there is no close correlation 
between early motor and physical test scores and the scores 
later derived fiom more reliable tests of intelligence, such as 
the Sianford-Binct scale. 

The question is Ircqucntly asked, “If intelligence, or some 
other trait, is inherited, how do you account for the fact that 
some siblings have far more of it than others.-*” The answer is 
simply that individual differences arc inherited as well as like- 
nesses. In the long run, siblings will tend to resemble one 
another in all inheritable traits, but specific cases may vary 
considerably. It is po^ible that one sibling may inherit a trait 
that may not be transmitted to another sibling at all. Some 
inherit blue eyes from their parents while others in the same 
family may have brown eyes, ’ et both inhciit their e>e color. 

^ Margaret W. Curti, Child Psychology^ rev. cd , New York, Longmans, 1938, 
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TABLE I. DEVELOPMENTAL NORMS FOR THE FIRST "'J'AR 

(From G^sell, Goodenough, Blanton, Shirlcv, and Strang) 



Motor 
develop mnU 

Language 

AdaptaHve 

behavior 

PersonaLwctal 

behavior 

Reflexes 

At 

birth 

C tn iro\e 
h mds and 

It gs in I i i- 
doni fashion, 
spreads and 
closes hands, 
turns head 
when lying 
face dow n 


\ 

i 


Plantar 
(Babmski) 
Moro knee, 
pupillary 
wink, sneez- 
ing, hic- 
coughing, 
yawning, 
grasping 

1 

-*no Ufi 

Can Iiold 
chin 1 p , 
make crawl- 
iiv; 11 ove- 

M n 

Heeds sound, 
ciitsthlfer- 
cntially for 
pain hunger 
discomfort 

Stares at 
massive or 
moving ob- 
iec ts, holds 
on to objec ts 
T>lacc d in 
hand 

Selects fate as 
object of it - 
gard j 


2 

Can hold 
chest up, oi 
head erect 
for a mo- 
ment, 
reaches 

Listens to 
speaking 
voice, make-, 
all vowel 
sounds 

Piolonged 
legard eyes 
follow mov- 
ing person 

Isquiettdby 
touching, turns 
luMtl to hear j 
speaking voice 
makes push- 
ing movements 
vith It gs when 
upheld 

* 

? 

months 

Reaches loi 
objects but 
nut»&Ls, can 
hold ht ad 
erect short 
time il lie Id 
to shouldt I , 
can niovt 

from suit to 
side 

Vocal i/cs 
mood^ ot 
pleasuie. 

Kyes i illov 
small object, 
turns h ad 
Irech *i'«ook 
look f 
source ot 
sound 

Quitted ]>> 
voice or musa 
cries when 
adult leaves 
him shows an- 
tic ipation 

1 

Moro reflex 
diiappt ais 

1 . . . 

4 

Holds h( id 
steady , sits 
up with aitl, 
tames obiec t 
to mouth 

Respond •. 

vocally when 

socially 

stimulated 

makes all 

consonant 

sounds 

I ooks iliout 
III new situ i 
tioji, n gaicls 
t ube on ta- 
1 bU t lose s in 
witl both 

1 h'vntls on 
dangling 
ling, turns 
head to fol 
low a vanish- 
ing object, 

I loks lor lost 
toy 

Play s with lat- 
tlt , insT)CcL» 
own hand, 
splashes 111 
bath \c alt i , 
in ikes ad)ust- 
mi nts in antic 
in it ion ot be- 

iii„ ' 

1 

(j 1 XSplI g 

leflex disap- 
peais, re- 
placed b^ 
volunt iiy 
clasping 
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TABi L I DEVEl OPMEN TAL NORM3 FOR THL IIRST YEAR 

— iontimied 



months 


6 

months 


Molo) 

developmntt 



Adaptative 

hfhavtot 


Pcr\onal-s( rial 
bt kai tor 


(rrasps vol- Vofahz(‘s li yes cooper- Is quu tc I I \ 


untaiily, 
turns ovci, I 
ran pi< k up a 
cube liom t.i 
ble, holds 
hot tie 


( an Speaks s(.\- 

dinglingob tialwtll 

](.tt sits (Uhmd s\l 

without sii, - labh 1, i\- 
pOlt lOl tew pK'-MSKH- 


pleasure and aU^ in i)i(- 
displcasurt he nsion and 
m inipula- 
tion, pla\s 
active Iv 
vMthi ttle 


I ii orne^nts, 
I h ilfls two 


oi;uition <ii 
» iinih ir 


( )es om in thing’s \o 

each hind, cihzts fleas 

pKuswith ure imi- 

^oe‘s tdte^ sounds 


C m sti 

I )n< , -o 

1*1 « S W 1 l^t 
I , flick 
) IK lie t 

if ti d 
iin^’er 1)1# 
h( i aun 
11 a( he s fji 1- I 
bi untlv t( r [ 
re nio^ ubi , 
stainh tniah 
with IL p 


Voc il'ZC'- 
satisf K t’on 
in ittainiin: 
ill obfcct 


Expect ition 
in response 
te> the repe 
titum oi a 
stimulus, re e 
o^iiize s ovi n 
n inie , shows 
fe ir disgust 
distress ex- 
eitemcnt 
de light 

^ii'Ht«iincd 
interest m 
play 


Keae ts to im- 
aet in niiiror 
bv inanipiila- 
tieni <)i af)- 
r I oarh 


St net with I \ o( all/ 's in Definiteh 


m mh^ 


help, ^ ill 
rue i 1‘ i i 
suting nosi- 
tion 


inte i]ee 
tional 


look toi 


P its oi smile ' 
it own im igc 


I lalle n spoon, in innivK 
I uses h iiidle hows interest 


in lit ting 
eup show 
mien t in 
eh t uK ed *i 
bell, dchh- 
(lale choice 
of a 

re iche''. lor 
to\ outside 
e)f enb 


in trolics >f 
otheit 


Refines 


eaicss djs- 

tuibed b\ bic It I 

oi pe ople , , 

smiles at an- ' 
otiietehild I 


Distinguish! s 
bet we# n 
tiiendh ind 
angiv t Iking, 
hedels up 
aims to be 
t iken up, tet- 
ogmzf s 1 unil- 
lar pe of)lc 
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TABLE I. DEVELOPMENTAL NORMS FOR THE FIRST YEAR 

— continued 



Motor 

development 

Language 

A daptative 
behavior 

Personal-social 

behavior 

Reflexes 

Q 

months 

Starts to 
crt'cp ; op- 
poses thumb 
to forcfiiiKer 
in picking up 
objects. 

Says da-da 
or equiva- 
lent; listens 
with selec- 
tive interest 
to familiar 
words. 

Uses string 
to pull ring; 
gives atten- 
tion to scrib- 
l)ling dem- 
onstration ; 
shows curi- 
osity for hid- 
den objects; 
rubs self 
with soap 
and towel ; 
pr'iiits wdth 
index finger. 

Cries if other 
child receives | 
attention. 

Babinski 

reflex 

disappears. 

10 \ 
months 

Creeping is 
well rlevol- 
oped; pulls 
self up lo 
standing 
position; 
picks up pt'l- 
let witl\ pre- 
cise p nicer 
niov'emenl . 

Imitates 
.sounds; 
makes ad- 
justments to 
some words. 

Explores 
form board 
holes; imi- 
tates ringing 
ot a bell. 

Imitates move- 
ment of an- 
other child; 
opposes toys 
being taken 
away. 


11 

months 

Walks when 
led; lowers 
self from 
standing to 

silling posi- 
tion, holds 
crayon to 
rn.ike slioko. 

Says tw'o 
“words”; 
adpist^ to 
simple verbal 
suggestions; 
imitates 
sounds or 
wonls. 

liiiit ites 
scribbh* ; 
uses string 
to pull 
object; se- 
cures rube 
wrapped m 
fiapei ; holds 
cup to drink 
from. 

Stiives for at- 
Uuition of an- 
other cUilfl, n*- 
peats pt'tform- 
ance when 
luighed al. 


months 

Pulls sell up 
to stand 
alone; walks 
with help. 

ITses lour 
words. 

1 1 

Biulils towel 
with Iwx) 
blocks; taps 
a bell; le- 
inoves paper 
cup from 
head ; uses 
spoon 1 

Cooperates in 
diessing. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1 * To what extent is a child a product of his heredity? Consider 
physical characteristics and behavioral patterns. 

2. Does the important role played* by chance invalidate all the 
principles of heredity as far as practical prediction is concerned? 
Discuss. 

3. How are some family traits lost entirely in the hereditary 
process? 

4. Why is it that frequently a man of great ability apparently 
does not pass his talents along to his children? 

5. What responsibility does each individual have in keeping his 
own life stream from deteriorating.'^ Does he have any chance 
of passing it on in a better condition than it came to him? How? 

6. What appear to be the purposes of genes.'* 

7. Make a list of physical traits which conform to hereditary laws. 
(See the reference to Amram Schcinfeld’s work in the bibliog- 
raphy.) 

8. Draw a diagram showing the laws of inheritance where the 
traits do not possess the dominance-recessive dichotomy. 

9. Why will the three to one ratio seldom be found in human in- 
heritance? 

10. Would you hesitate to marry someone whom you knew to have 
an undesirable trait that could be transmitted^ 

11. To what extent can predictions be made on the basis of the 
known facts of heredity.'* 

12. What environmental influences could there be that would 
affect the development or patterning oi the gencs^ Would you 
go so far as to sav that whatever lieredity can do, environment 
can likewise do”.'* Why'* 

13. Show the relationship between heredity and environment. To 
what extent is the question of wliich is more important, mean- 
ingless'’ 

14. To what extent is ‘‘human nature” inborn? How much is it 
modified by the environment? Could it b(‘ changed by selective 
mating? Discuss. 

15. When do the most important differentiations take place in the 
developing f*gg? 

16. Will a skill or attitude which is practiced by the mother during 
pregnancy be transmitted to her child? 

17. Ho^ can the emotional development of the child be controlled? 

18. What is the value of consistency in early training? 




Chapter j 

Physical Growth in Children 


IMPORTANCE OF PHYSICAL GROWTH 

One of the most interesting studies in biology is that of the 
development of the human being from a microscopic cell to a 
purposeful adult. So extensive is this study that it constitutes 
a field of knowledge upon which volumes have been written. 
Basic to an adequate knowledge of child psychology is an 
understanding of the principles of physical development. 
Heredity determines the major course of physical growth, 
while environment modifies its details. The fact of growth is 
sc obvious that we seldom reflect upon its significance and 
seldom observe that about one-third of the normal life span is 
taken up by the process of physical development. Within the 
last two decades, scientific investigations have brought to light 
important facts and principles about physical growth. With- 
out an appreciation of these discoveries, parents and teachers 
cannot adequately plan a guidance program for children. 
The purpose of this chapter is, therefore, not to bewilder the 
student by a recital of highly technical details, but to em- 
phasize the importance of physical growth in the mental life 
and personality development of the child. 

EARLY PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

To speak of “stages” or levels of physical development is 
most unsatisfactory and misleading, for it suggests tliat the 
growth processes arc marked off by definite boundaries. The 

basic fact is that physic£il development is a continuous process 

* ■ - 

This chapter was written by John W. Charles. 
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from conception to maturity. For convenience, however, it is 
customary to speak of various phases in the life history of the 
human being but to add at once that the practice is followed 
only for its practical usefulrcss. We must constantly bear in 
mind the fact that from conception to death there are con- 
tinual alterations taking place within the body and that no 
single period is sharply distinguishable from the preceding or 
the following level. 

Until recently, few people conjectured that much of psy- 
chological importance could be learned from a study of the 
prenatal phase of human development. Now it is generally 
recognized that for an adequate comprehension of physical 
development we must start with a careful study of prenatal 
growth. ^ 

Studies of the behavior of the human fetus are necessarily 
limited in number. One investigator * has reported upon his 
observations of a few cases removed by Caesarian operations 
and kept alive for brief periods. In the younger fetuses he 
noted that the respons<'s to stimulation were more waried than 
in the older ones and that there were few isolated reflexes in 
any of the cases. Apparently his researches lend some* support 
to the tlieor)' that original behavior is a mass activity of the 
whole body and that specific responses by definite muscle 
groups appear later in the developmental process. This dis- 
coverv, if true, has an important bearing upon our under- 
standing of child development. Older writers believed that 
original nature was a sort of bundle of specific reactions which 
became joined together in the process of development and 
learning. Some investigators, particularly Coghill,® have sup- 
ported the conflicting view that physical development pro- 
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ceeds from a sort of massive, chaotic behavior to a precise, 
differentiated reaction. 

An important fact to note about the prenatal period is that 
birth is not the beginning of the c^evelopmental process. Con- 
sequently, a study of the behavior of the infant at birth does 
not give us a true picture of original nature. When we reflect 
that the prenatal organism grows from a single cell to be about 
seven pounds in weight, we may conclude that relatively the 
greatest amount of physical development takes place during 
the prenatal period. A graph of human growth would take 
the form of a curve of negative acceleration, with the most 
rapid development indicated in this prenatal period. 

The technical name for the newborn infant is nt'omte, a 
term loosely applied to the first week to three weeks of post- 
natal life. Extensive investigations have been made on the 
neonate, the most notable of which are probably the studies of 
Weiss and others.’ Most recent studies confirm the hypothesis 
that the behavior cii’ the neonate is of the nature of mass activ- 
ity and that there are few specific response patterns. ’Ehe new- 
born infant is in constant activity, stimulated by internal, 
organic conditions. Some dilfereniiated reactions to external 
stimuli are noticeable in these early days. Sneezing, hiccough- 
ing, sucking, and crying are a few examples of specific re- 
sponses of the neonate. 

Infancy is usually applied to the period from the neonate 
level to the time when the first meaningful words are used. 
The word literally means ‘‘unable to speak’" (Latin, in, not; 
fari, to speak). In this period the infant learns to stand erect, 
the movements become differentiated and coordinated, and 
amazing physical development occurs. A few simple facts 
serve to emphasize the tremendous amount of physical growth 
during the period. At one month of age the average infant can 
lift his face from the crib when lai i down, at four months he 
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can sit on his mother’s lap with back support, at seven months 
he is able to sit alone, at ten months he begins to creep on the 
floor, and at fifteen months he walks without assistance. The 
interesting fact is that physiq^al development of young children 
follows a rather definite lime schedule and that older patterns 
of response are given up as the ehild enters upon each new 
level of development. 

SOME ASPECTS OF THE DEVELOPMENTAL HIST OUT OF AN 

INDIVIDUAL 

Some of the principal points in the foregoing discussion will 
be niade cleanT if we examine parts of the developm*'ntal his- 
tory of a single individual observt'd by the writer. Sime out 
pres(“nt purpose is to gain an appreciation of the general ct)urse 
of physical grou th, minor details have been omitted here. The 
record of this child is grajthically presented in Fig. 5, p.- 57. 
During (he period cem-red by this graph, the greatest develop- 
ment took ])lac(‘ in w<'ight and the smallest in neck girth. It is 
of interest to obs('r\e that the child's height and t^ie distance 
between huger tips remained fairl) constant throughout the 
period. Anoth(T inten'sting fact is that at bii'th the child’s 
head was largt'r than its chest, but that the chest enlarged 
rapidly in the ensuing years, whereas the head did not greatly 
increase in si/e 'Fhe effc'cls of whooping cough, a tonsillcc- 
tomv, and rneasle'-’ upon physical dcvclopnK'nt arc clearly 
evident. 1 he two stais on the graph indicate jxjints at which 
predictions tor ultimate weight and height were tentatively 
made, and the graph indicates that these prcjphecies were 
borne out in the child’s developmental history. 

Noi onh’ dues the child grow in height and weight, but also 
he develops different proportions in various parts of the body. 
Perhaps the reader has never tried to imagine what the adult 
would look like if he retained the physical proportions of 
infancy. Certainly, he would be a groti'scpie figure. In baby- 
hood head and trunk are long relative to the legs. R/iughly 
about a quarter of the total length of the infant is taken up by 
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the hcac’. If, tljercfore, wc could imagine a six-ftjot adult with 
a head twice normal size, we could understand how greatly 
bodily proportions arc alten'd in physical development. We 
should also have to picture this rrionste.r with legs barely half 



Flu. 5. Gr.iph stiowiiis’ {growth in email, physical tr.Tils m ,i iiuy- Weight' 
is expre.s.sed in p(niiid<!; all other nuMsuicmeats arc in iin h<-s 

the normal length. I'or another inst.uice, the baby has a 
prominent foreliead and a small chin, wherc.is the adult 
usually has a huge chin and a le.ss noticeable forehead. 

Further examination of this graph will bring out another 
important characteristic of phy.sical cU'v> lopinent. In the first 
year of life the child increases about filty per cent in height, 
but by the filth or .sixth ye.ir he is usually only twice as long 
as he was at birth. By the twelfth or fourteenth year he 
is abqjit three times as tall as he was at birth. Thus, we 
see clearly how phy.sical di'vclopincnt proceeds in negative 
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acceleration, with the greatest amount of relative increase 
taking place in the earliest periods. 

SOURCES OF DATA ON PHYSICAL GROWTH 

Insight into the nature and significance of the physical 
development of children comes from personal observations of 
children and studies made by research workers in the field. 
The two chief sources of data arc: (1) single sets of measure- 
ments of many individuals of a given chronological age, school 
grade, race, or sex; and (2) records of repeated observations 
and measurements of the same individual over a period of 
time. Data of the first kind may be of particular value to the 
school administrator for comparative and administrative pur- 
poses. Data of the second kind are the more valuable to 
parents and teachers for purposes of the intelligent guidance 
of the child. 

Norms. Interpretations of ma.ss data are made in terms of 
averages, deviaticjns, percentiles, and other statistical concepts. 
Averages or medians obtained from ineasuremenl^ of a given 
trait on a large sample for a given school grade oi clironolog- 
ical age are spoken of as noims. Thus norms ])rovide a “stand- 
ard’' by whidi the development of an individual child may be 
compared with the ‘‘average" child for the nation, city, county, 
or class. F'.xtrf me deviations from the norm may indicate ab- 
normality for which some specific treatment or guidance is 
indicated. 

We hav(’ norms for many physical traits and characteristics 
such as height, weight, age, head circumference, chest circum- 
ference, chest width, hip width, shoulder width, sitting height, 
breathing capacity, arm length, abdominal circumference, 
body diameters, ankle circumference, strength of grip, arm 
span, puberty. Then there arc norms for the Babinski, grasp- 
ing, iris, and wink reflexes and for visual, auditory, smell, 
taste, and pain acuity. 

Growth norms. Many records of the growth pf chil- 
dren furnish the data for obtaining averages at the various 
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levels of development. For example, Baldwin and Wood 
have furnished us with excellent age-weighl-height tables ‘ 
for boys and girls. Such tables as these are often used in a 
fallacious, uncritical way. Occasionally parents and teachers 
are of the opinion that if a chilcf is not exactly at the point 
of average for his age he is abnormal. As a matter of fact, 
these tables give the figure of central tendency for chronological 
ages. In individual cases there are many exceptions. Owing 
to a better knowledge of child hygiene, the age- weight-height 
tables for the present generation differ from those appropriate 
for older generations. One study, for example, reports that a 
group of college students are niore than an inch taller and 
several pounds heavier than their parents were at the same 
age.® Furthermore, properly to interpret norms one must take 
account of the child’s socio-economic status, racial back- 
ground, and family record. 

In child guidance we must constantly bear in mind the 
fact thac averas^r has a technical connotation. I'he average 
child is the one most common in his age group. If we measure 
a group of children for height, the average child is simply 
the one whose stature is most nearly representative of that 
of the group as a whole. In other words, there is nothing 
desirable about being of average height. In fact, there might 
be a real advantage* in being an inch or two above the av'erage. 
The confusion about developmental tables arises principally 
because “average” and “normal” are irsed interchangeably 
and because “normal” connotes for many people a desirable 
or wholesome condition. They speak of the “normal child” 
as the ideal, the nimmum honum of child development. This 
error may easily be avoided if we remember that the average 
or “normal” first grade child has one or more decayed teeth 
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in need of immediate dental attention. Of course, no one would 
consider it undesirable if a youngster were “abnormal” in 
this particular. ^ In the same way, these devcloptnental tables 
should be regarded as useful standards of reference but not as 
indicators of points to which each individual child must be 
brought. Total freedom from disease and physical imperfec- 
tions would, for example, be both “abnormal” and desirable. 

SOME GROWTH RECORDS 

The point will be clearer if we examine the records of 
sewral boys and girls. In Figs. 6 and 7, there is a graphic 
portrayal of height-weight changes ov'cr a ten-year period. 
The lines indicate that most of the development took place in 
uninterrupted fashion. Some lines, however, indicate uneven- 
ness in growth. If thousands of .similar records were kept, the 
individual differences would lend to be concealed by the 
trends of the group as a whole. For these particular groups 
it is of interest to note that diffenmccs in weight were much 
greater than those in height. Possibly if the sampling had 
be(m ext(;nded by the addition of a few more cases, the dis- 
parity among weights might have been less intrusive. In un- 
derstanding any single child parents and teachers should 
never interpn;t averages too strictly. Each child is a distinct 
individual with his own particular growth pattern. 

One of the must important studies of growth that has ever 
been made on a single child was undertaken b)' the Kelloggs.^ 
Since their work seems to be on the way to becoming a psy- 
ch(dogical “classic,” it is worth while to review tlic contribu- 
tion. When their own child Donald was ten months of age, 
they took int(t their home a young chimpanzee of seven and 
a half months of age. For nine months they observ'^ed the 
physical, mental, and social development of the child as con- 
trasted with that of the chimpanzee. They noted that the 
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chimpanzee matured much more rapidly than did their son. 
For instance, during the nine-month period the boy gained 
nineteen per cent in weight, whereas the chimpanzee gained 
eighty-nine per cent. In height^ their son increased ten per 
cent, and Gua, the chimpanzee, grew seventeen per cent. 
Likewise, in the other indices of physical development Gua 
showed a great superiority to Donald. Naturally, the more 
rapid growth of Ciua brought her to a great temporary ad- 
vantage over Donald in gcmeral behavior. 

Gua’s physical development was so rajiid that she was able 
to eat with a spoon fcmi and a half months before Donald 
could. Although no elfort was mad(‘ to teach Gua unusual 
tricks and stunts, she acejuired many amazing t\pes of special 
behavior from living' in the Kellogg householrl. She could 
open doors, indicate her need to go to the toilet, and solve 
little problems long before Donald had matun*d sufficiently to 
do as well as she. Latei on, however, Gua seemed to leach 
the limits of her development, and Donald gave many evi- 
dences of the fact that he would shortly surpass her in every 
particular. Of lourse, the chimpanzee reached a poin^ in 
physical development beyond \\hich she did not advance; 
hence her mental grovsth also ceased at a relaiivelv early age. 

McGiaw ^ has rejiortccl upon an unusual type of «'xperi- 
mont in which she trained one member of a pair of twins dur- 
ing the first two vears ot his life and giive no training to the* 
other. The tnuned twin was taught to creep up inclines, to 
jurn]) from heights ol S(‘veral feet into the nurse's arms, to use 
rolku skates .u the time \vh<*n he commenced to walk, and in 
general to accpiire a degree of muscular coordin.ttion preco- 
cious for his age. After the lapse' of abeait two years (he twins 
were btuh given training in new types o.' motor activities, and 
there was no indication that thi* .rained twin had any -idvan- 
tage o\('r his trrother because ol thi* earlier coaching which he 
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had received. The study indicates that physical develop- 
ment cannot really be forced and that activities should be in- 
troduced at times appropriate to the level of physical develop- 
ment which the child has achieved. Gesell * and his students* 
had come to the same conclusion in an experiment on twins 
undertake*!! a fev* years before. 

jersild ^ tackled the problem with children from two to 
eleven y(*ars old. One group he trained in naming colors, 
word association, feats involving n uscular strength, lung ex- 
pansion, speed of tapping, and singing. The children who 
were tiained in these activities made* gains in all the tests. 
When both groups were tested after the lapse of several 
months, however, the untrained group did about as well as those 
who had been given practice* in these exci eisos. I'he one single 
ability in which the trained grouj) surpassed the untrained 
group was singing. Of course, ability to sing is more a matter 
of learning than of men* physical development alone. 

SOME SPECIFIC DEVELOPMEMTS 

Maltiuitum is the term used l(» describe the general process 
of jjhysieal dt'velopment. It n*fers to the proc(*ss wh(*r<'bv the 
state of full dev(*lopment is attained. A few <*xainples of 
maturation will make this concept easy to understand. Be- 
tween infancy and maturity the height of the head doubles; 
the length of tlu* IxKly trebles; tlie length of tlie arms and tlie 
weight t)f the brain tjuadruple; tlu* length of the legs quintu- 
ples; and the weight of the heart inereas('s thirteenfold. At 
six years of age* the average child has two peimanent teeth; 
at age eight, ten; and at age ten, fourteej! or fifteen. As a 
rule, girls are more advanet*d in ilevelopment than boys of 
the same chronological age. Still another instance of matura- 
tion is the ossification of cartilaginous tissues in the wrists. 
The percentage tif such tissue that Inas changed to bone is 
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sometimes taken as an index of the anatomical a^e, though 
other criteria, such as ttiose mentioned above, may also be 
used. Anatomical age is dclincd as the rating of the child’s 
bone development, often as determined by X-ray, in terms 
of norms based upon unselected children of successive chrono- 
logical ages. 

A child’s chronological age alone docs not always give a 
.sound basis upon which to plan a guidance program. At the 
same chronological age children differ greatly in anatomical 
development. They may differ also in physiological age. This 
term is used to refer to the functioning of various bodily 
organs, such as th(“ glands. 

Glands and development. Thes(‘ arc the glands of in- 
ternal secretion about which many interesting and important 
facts have bt*en discovered in recent years. A brief account 
of some important endocrine glands is apjrropriatc* here. 

The pituitary gland, the motor of the endocrine system, lies 
in a bony recess at the base of the brain and is abetut the size 
of a hazel nut. Ajtjiarentlv it has a number of important func- 
tions ;md secretes a number of hormones (chemical substances 
formed by the endocrine glands and secreted ixito the blood 
stream, where they all’ect other organs somewhat as drugs 
would). I'he anterior lobe of the })uuitary is known to affect 
statute and sex de\ elopment. (Jvenicti\ity produces the 
giant, and underactivit> the midget. “Angcd,” a well-known' 
WTCstler, is said to be the result of excessive activit\ of the 
anterior lobe of the pituitary m childhood. 'J'he posterior 
lobe of this gland i*- known to affect inetabofism. I’lie c'lior- 
mously f.it child who does not mattire sexually and who is lazy 
may suffer from undei.ictivity of thi part of the pituitary 
gland. 

'The thyroids are two maroon -colonxl organs thtit lie on 
eithc'r side ol the* windpipe, close to the larynx. From the 
thyroids cornc's a suhst.ince that regulates metabolism. If the 
infanfcis tinusually slow in walking, talking, and sitting alone, 
the thyroids may be functioning too little. At length the whole 
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body may be affected; a dwarfed, potbellied, phlegmatic in- 
dividual may develop. In extreme form, this condition is 
known as cretinism. If the symptoms are recognized in infancy 
or early childhood, medicaj treatment may be efficacious in 
such cases. If the thryoids secrete too actively, the child may 
become “nervous,” highly excitable, irritable, and thin. 

The parathyroids are four small glands which are attached 
to the thyroids but which have a separate function. They 
regulate calcium metabolism and thus affect development and 
behavior. If they do not secrete an adequate amount of their 
hormone, the child may be nervous, tense, sensitive to real 
or fancied slights, and disobedient. Should the parathyroids 
be very defective, a continuous state of excessive muscular 
tension may ensue. When they secrete too much, the child 
may exhibit a great lassitude, want of enthusiasm, and mu.s- 
cular relaxation. 

The adrenal glands, small bodies near the upper tip of the 
kidneys, have a complex influence upon development and be- 
havior. Excessive activity of the (ortex of the adienals may 
cause precocious maturation of the whole body, particularly 
of the reproductive organs. Occ.isionally we read in the news- 
papers of a boy six or seven years of age who has a heav>' voice, 
a beard, and a fully matured sexual development. The cause 
may be overactivity of this part of the adrenals. In the case 
of the girl, ovcraciivity of this sort produces grotesque results. 
She develops a masculine figure, a deep voice, and facial 
hair. The medulla of the adrenals secretes hormones that play 
a great part in the emotional lives of human beings. In such 
emotions as anger or fear the adrenals pour their chemicals 
into the blood and stimulate the whole body to a pitch of 
great tension. 

The thymus and the pineal glands may be mentioned to- 
gether, since both are active in childhood and usually become 
less important after the onset of adolescence. Authorities in- 
form us that these glands inhibit the maturation of the«repro- 
ductive system. If either gland remains active for an abnor- 
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mally long time, the individual may continue to be a child 
in anatomical and physiological age. The various primary 
and secondary characteristics of sexual maturation may fail 
to develop. Should they cease*thcir normal activity at an 
early point in the child’s development, the individual may 
mature precociously. 

The 9ex glands not only control the maturation and func- 
tion of the reproductive system, but also regulate the develop- 
ment of the secondary sex characteristics. Removal of these 
glands in a boy would cause him to become flabby of muscle, 
to lose his drive, and to develop a high-pitched voice. In a 
girl, their removal would effect the loss of feminine charac- 
teristics. The voice would become heavy, and facial hair would 
grow. 

In reconsidering the foregoing discussion, the reader should 
take into account three important points. First, the science 
of endocrinology is a technical speciality far beyond the scope 
of this book. Consequently, only a few of the more familiar 
facts about these glands have been cited. The intent of the 
discussion is not to make the leader an expert in this held, 
but to give some appreciation of the importance of endocrine 
glands in the physical development of infants and children. 
Secondly, we must recognize the fact that the whole glandular 
system is interdependent. The activity of one endocrine 
gland affects the functioning of other glands. Some of these 
glands check development; others stimulate it. Since the 
various membeis of the endocrine system balance one another, 
we cannot attribute any phase of physical development or be- 
havior to the activity of a single gland. Thirdly, there is an 
unwarranted tendency in some circles to make superficial 
and hasty generalizations about discos e ies in endocrinology. 
The student of psychology shonM not take too seriously the 
popular accounts of the relationship between glands and crime 
or between glands and physical growth. In other words, the 
riddl® of human nature is not .solved by explaining every- 
thing in terms of glandular activity. 
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Muscular development. In infancy the proportion ol 
musculature to total body weight is about one to four; in 
adulthood the ratio is about one to two. Some of tliis develop- 
ment is, of course, attributable to growth through exercise, 
but much of it is the result of maturation. In order that the 
child may bencf.t from various activities, they should be in- 
troduced at the proper developmental levels. For example, 
activities which require the use of small groups of muscles and 
hne ncuiomuscular coordinations arc wholly inappropriate 
for the >oung child. The old-fashioned way of teaching hand- 
writing to furst graders is an illustration of an inappropriately 
placed activity. In the modern school the child is taught to 
write in a style Ashich is in harmony with his level of develop- 
ment. College athletic coaches are famili.ir with the “burned- 
out athlete” who was encouraged to participate in strenuous 
contests before his muscular and anatomical development had 
properh niatuud. 

Many adults express an impatience with the at tive behavior 
of young children C^oiisecjuentK, they seek to ke»p children 
quiet. "Ihis pioceduie is harnilul and unnatuial since the 
healthy child ii impdled to engage in a consickiable amount 
of a(tiMt\. Childien cannot sii still in a classioom lot hours 
without fidgeting and sciuirimng. In fact, thc'ii ceaseless ac- 
tivity (ends to la< ilitale the ni.Kuration proce'-ses. I he only 
caution to obseiv'e is that ckvclopment should not be forced. 

An old docnia in child psvchology, faniili.ir to genc'rations 
of studi'nts, Is that dcwelojimcni should proceed lioni “Jiinda- 
nic ntal to accesson.” “J undanientar’ muscles aic the lartre 
groups ol muscles m the tiunk and limbs; “acccssoiv” muscles 
arc the smallc i gioups, such as those in th( tinge is and toes 
and m the eye's <incl lacc. Now it <ippcais that the muscles 
of the hands and the feet and of the eves and lace (so-e ailed 
accessory inuseles) dc'velop aliout as soon as the larger muscles 
of the arms, the legs, and the trunk. Although this dogma is 
no longer acceplc'd, it does have validity for chi'cl guidance. 
In teaching childrc'n, the principle is still useful. As a rule. 
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the best way to guide the ehild is from activities that are 
broad and general to those that are specific and intricate. 
Activities that require* accurate muscular responses should be 
postponed until the child’s dcvelopimmt has proceeded to a 
rather high level of maturation^ The old dogma also em- 
phasizes the necessity for giving young children plenty of op- 
portunity for unrestrained play activity and for freedom from 
adult criticisms. 

THE HTGIEKE OF DEVELOPMEAT 

One phase of development that is likely to escape notice 
until difficulties appear is the growth of the heart. In very 
early childhood the width of the heart and the width of the 
aorta have an approximate ratio of five io four. In adulthood 
lli(‘ ratio is about five to one. Cbnsequentlv, with such a large 
outlet in childhood, the heart is unable to furnish all the bl(X>d 
supply necessary for long continued exertion. Parents and 
teachciN must supervise the child to see that activity is not too 
prolong('d or strenuous. Dire effects may result if this caution 
is disregarded. In competitive play some active children are 
likely to drive themselves to a point of sheer exhaustion un- 
less they are carefully supervised. 

Susceptibility to fatigue vaiies greatly among children of 
the same chronological age. Apparently' children are fatigued 
easily and recover quic.dy alter u lest. An every'day illustra-* 
tion is supplied by the abundant energies ol \oung children 
who have just aw'akcned from d brief nap. Most pai( nts have 
observed how quickly a small lunch appcais to ri-store the 
cnci'gies of children who arc weary after a play period. Cor- 
responding somewhat to this sudden recovery from fatigue 
are rapid recoveries from minor illnc«s''s. Children who at 
night have a rather high fever may awake in the morning 
with normal temperature and n > symptoms of any disorder. 
Bc'Cdusc children do n'cuperate quickly, there is a tendency 
for sc^me partmts and teachers to be too little solicitous for 
their health. It is important that rest periods, sleeping, and 
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meals be planned according to a schedule appropriate to the 
child’s level of physical development and general health re- 
quirements. 

It is particularly important that all who are concerned 
with the development of children be watchful to detect abnor- 
malities in the organs of sight and hearing. Of all our sensory 
equipment, these two organs arc the most important. Mental 
development may be seriously interrupted unless the child 
has normal hearing and visual ac lity. Teachers and parents 
should, therefore, be alert to notice any signs which might in- 
dicate impairment of these organs. Children who ajjpear to 
exhibit any abnormalities should be taken to medical specialists 
as soon as possible. 

Perhaps the most important obligation of parents and teach- 
ers is to make certain that the child has every' opportunity to 
develop into a physically healthy individual. Of course it is 
necessary to teach children a great many things, to provide 
conditions that will foster their intelleelual growth, and to 
develop ethical character. Unless the child has a syund body, 
howc'V'cr, these desirable outcomes may never be attained. 
One might be justified in going to the extreme of saying that 
if the child develops into a physically healthy individual all 
these other outcomes will be achieved as by-products of that 
development. 

(lUEsrjo.\s A My exercises 

1. What arc some important factors which influence physical 
development.’ 

2. By what signs could you recognize the following disorders in a 
young child: astigmatism, farsightedness, adenoids, uiidcractiv- 
ity of the thyroids, and a weak heart? 

3. What are the dangers of interpreting the developmental status 
of an individual child by reference to tables of norms’ 

4. What services should a community health center for children 
offer? If you have the opportunity to visit a health center, 
investigate the type of work done there. 

5. Why should the child's anatomical and physiological ages be 
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taken into account in planning a suitable program of play and 
work? Why would it not suffice to consider the chronological 
age alone? 

6. Does physical development proceed at the rate at which it 
commences? Discuss this questifln fully. 

7. Study carefully as many children of different ages as you can 
find, and draw up a table showing the different developmental 
levels represented in this group. 

8. Make a study of the variations in weight among a group of 
children of the same height. Do the same for a group of children 
who weigh the same in order to discover any variations in 
height. 

9. Do all body organs develo{) at the same rate? Explain fully. 

10. Can you find any evidence to support the belief that children 
who creep at an early age also learn to walk early? Does 
precocious development indicate that n high level of develop- 
ment will be reached'* Try to find some evidence among your 
acquaintances to support your an.swer. 

11. What factors other than glandular secretions explain develop- 
ment? Have you ever heard any popularized accounts of the 
effect of glands upon development? Why should one be cautious 
in accepting such opinions? 

12. Have you ever known of a child whose growth was “forced” 
by training? W'hat was the ultimate effect? 

13. Try to locate several babies of varying ages and write a descrip- 
tion of the physical diffenmees you find among them. 

14. Visit several primary classrooms and observe how well the 
teachers adjust the work to the level of physical development 
in their j)upils. 




Chapter 4. 

Motor Development of the Child 


IMPORTANCE OF SIl'DriNG MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 

The importance of motor behavior. The infant and the 
child learn before all else to control the body in order to carry 
on the ordinary processes (if livinc;. The satisfaction of tissue 
needs of iood, water, elimination, and avoidance ol harmful 
situations can occur \sith even minimum skill only as motor 
control develops. Head and eve movement, manipulation of 
objc'Cts, siltinq. standi ne;, crawling, walking, running, and 
jumjiing are aetivitii's basic to social and intellectual growth, 
'j 'lie produf tion of language sounds is first of all a motor proc- 
cs.s; latei, handwiiting must b-' mastcied as motor behavior 
before it can b('( nine a uselul intellectual tool: all through 
childhood, social contact, and hence social development, have 
a large and important motor background. 

Even tlie .adult cannot escape corulant reliance upon the 
motoi '-kills of liimst If nd >tlic’is. W hether engaged in indus- 
trial, ctnniiKTeial. pr.ifessional, soci.ii, or recieational activitc, 
his icliMs must be tianslatixl into motor activity bclore thes 
can bc'come <'llerti\(; (actorie- must opfTate, transportation 
must be jirovicled, books must l)e printed, etc. Continued 
intelleetu.il growth is based upon the new' contacts gained 
through ('ye control in reading, through managing the bodv 
for travc'l, through manual skill in the laboratory and work- 
shop; one's conclusion'- arc' rccooled and made elfective bv 
the motor skills ol sjieaking and writing. That the popular 

fear of paralysis is second only to the horror of insanity is 

• \ - - 

This chapter was written ly Clarence L, Ragsdale, 
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understandable when one reflects that loss of the means of 
making one’s thoughts effective is very much like having those 
thoughts made disordered. From infancy to old age, motor 
control is essential to satisfactory living; understanding and 
controlling motor development is essential for satisfactory 
educational proredures. 

Investigation of motor development is basic to child 
study. In a genetic study of children, the investigation of 
overt motor behavior is ol primary importance. Almost a year 
of postnatal life passes before the beginnings of organized 
language, and it is almost as long before social behavior be- 
comes significant. Throughout the preschool period the men- 
tal and social life of the child are closely bound to his motor 
behavior. To understand his work and play life one must 
understand the beginnings and the growth of those significant 
motor activities which are almost universally present, and 
which furnish tlie basic pathTiis out of which the special, more 
complex motor skills will develop. 

Motor development as a subject for research. JRcscarches 
concerned with the motor dev'clopineiit of children are numer- 
ous; they imlude not only the school age child, the preschool 
child, and the infant, but also the neonate and the fetus. 
Longitudinal views, together w'ith adequate cross-sectional 
analvses of nio‘or development, are essential to understanding 
and guitling the child. Clarmichacl’s ^ summary of 3S4 in- 
vestigations into prenatal behavior of humans and lower 
animals shows the interest o( students of child ch velopment 
in the preniital origins and giowth of behavior. Numerous 
studies from the child development laboratories, nursery 
schools, and elementary schools contribute to an understand- 
ing of postnatal motor development. 

MOTOR DEYLLOPMENT IN THE FETUS AND NEONATE 

Prenatal motor development in animals. To get a 

complete picture of motor development, it is necessary to go 
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further back than infancy. The search for the origins of be- 
havior leads one backjto the prenatal life, not only of the hu- 
man, but also of the lower forms of animal life. The conclu- 
sions of investigators in this field are not in full agreement. 

One group has concluded that in fetal animals the first 
movement is a trunk movement in the neck region and the 
course of development is away from this point as a center. 
Movement expands gradually as an integrated pattern down 
the body and outward through the four limbs. Specific reflex 
movements arise out of the total pattern and do not come first. 

The second group agrc'es that a spontaneous mass reaction, 
significant because It is the emerging locomotor pattern, de- 
velops in the manner just described, but simultaneously with 
independent reflexes. 'T’he real location of first neuTallv in- 
duced activity is in the rear part of the hhoulder region, whence 
it spreads in all directions. Thus there are two patterns de- 
veloping simultaneously in early motor activity; one is the 
locomotor pattern, the expanding total unitary pattern pro- 
gressing downward and outward into new areas of response; 
the other is the local reflex, the spread of which is restricted. 

The first trunk movements are sideward bending of the 
trunk, unilateral, then bilateral, forward bending, and 
straightening. Rotation grows out of these, as do the swim- 
ming reaction, righting, posture, .md four-limbed locomotion. 

The first sensory development is aj>parentK of the proprio- 
ceptive system. It appears very early in fetal life and at birth 
and is the best organized of the sensory fields for purposes of 
initiating and determining behavior. 

Prenatal motor development in the human. Gesell ^ 
reminds us that postnatal patterns aie organic continuations 
and further differentiations of fetal growin. We must therefore 
examim* the human prenatal period for any light that it may 
throw on the motor dcvclopmem of the child. Major items 
drawn from the various reports are the following: 
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1. At ahoiu wcrks there are v^ormlike movements of the 

trunk, arms and lei's 

2. Dutint' the thud month l<il)vrinthin( rt flexes aie reported by 
Minkowski, but othti woikcrs attribute the same movements 
to tht neck piopriocepto'-s 

3. Bv the sixili month there is an increased tendency toward 
indejitndtnic m itsponse 

4. By the fifth or sixth month retipiocal muscle innervation 
occurs 

5 Lot il niusculai contrirtions in the six-montli fetus aie much 
moie vivid aftei umoval of the cerebral hemispheres, ceicbra) 
(ontiol IS apparent 

6 In the s< vcnlh month, responses involve syncri'ic muscle groups. 

Conclusions drawn from observations of the fetus of lower 
animals must be* applied cautiously to man. The basic iini- 
latc ral trunk bendiiii' ol lowc r animals has not vet bcc n dc inon- 
strated m th*' human fetus, trunk movements without arm 
movements h ivt not vet been observed, there has been little 
evitle nee ol ihv tlmi in rh< limbs, and it may be that locomotoi 
type movements ol the limbs do not appeal until late m the 
letal pet aid ( oshill, hovve^vet, feeds cemv meed thTlt the gen- 
eial j) die in ol de vt leipmcnt n the same m man as in anibly- 
stoiii.i He believes that tie velopment ottui'- as an expansion 
ol the lot.il ])tt(<iii th It is a uuitaiy wheih liom the beginning 
aiiel out ol whieh pai tial jiatteins (icfltxes) arise b) mdivid- 
u itioil 

Motor development in the neonate. la the neon.ite the 
whtilt or nanism is m a a de of t'leat atuvdv the so-called 
‘ spoidaiK oils movements ’ an piobablv oie init contiiiu.dions 
ol the jnile ins de ve lope d dui mn li tal hie and aie cilledloitli 
bv intetnal tiiuuh maiiilv lioin the £'i''be>inttslmal liatt“ 
Speeihi ae Indus, such .issutkhnn, aie lust chflusi anti looselv' 
oinani/ed, the \ ciuitklv be come ihvthmit, well [>e ifeiirned, 
and moie loeah/ed 
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At first the stimulaiicjn of almost any group receptors by 
almost any kind of stimulus will lead to response in almost any 
part of the body. There does, however, seem to be some 
sitecificity of response owing to die fact that internal condi- 
tions prothu'c a “set” to ri'spond.* It seems that responses are 
not random and chaotic although they are highly generalized.^ 
The initial response to any external stimulus occurs first in 
the part stimulated, but spreads so rapidly to other parts of 
the body that it has the appearance of a generalized activity. 
This gt'nerahzed character f)f infant activity has grt'at signifi- 
cance for learning. 

McClraw ® says that at birth the upper part of the body is 
developed beyond that of the lower; at the .sanu* time there is 
greater activity in the lower extremities, representing a “^lage 
of development through which the ujipcr part of the body 
passed helot e birth. The upper part ol the body seems to be 
.standing by for a time while tanphasis i'. ujion growth in the 
lower limbs; laltT, at about fiv’e or six nioinhs, the lower limbs 
take their turn at reduced activity — they are relatively dead 
wright pulled along by the first ' reeping ciforts of the 
arms. 

At this point wv do not w’ish to ek'seribe the neonate com- 
pletely, ‘ but onlv to recall the general jiiettire of an organism 
capable ol responding in a highly geuerali/ed and yet some- 
what specific way to a great variety ol stimuli, with head and* 
shoulder recions more fully devi'loped, with motor control 
now de\^elo})ing lajndly in th(‘ f'unk ,md leg*-. The general 
picture of motor coinrol expanding downward through the 
trunk and outward in the limbs conlinue^ in the neonate as in 
the fetus. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF POSTURE AMD LOCOMOTION 

i 

Attaining the upright posture. The general pattern oi 
development of the upright .posture is the following; 

1. Raising the head when lying on the abdomen. 

2. Raising the head and chest with support on the elbows when 
in the prone position. 

3. Sitting on adult’s lap or on the fioor with support applied 
to the lower back. 

4. Sitting with rounded back when supported by his hands on 
the floor. 

5. Sitting without support, back at first rounded, then straight. 

6. Supporting entire weight on feet, if balanced by an adult. 

; 7. Attaining sitting position unaided. 

8. Standing when holding on to a chair. 

9. Walking with assistance. 

10. Ptilling self to standing with aid of chair. 

11. Walking alone. 

12. Standing alone. 

13. Attaining standing and walking position without assistance. 

Ill Tabic n arc li,stcd items that arc related to attaining the 
upright posture selected from the investigations of Gesell,^ 
Shirley,- Biihler and Hetzer,’' Bayley,** and Thompson.® 
While there is general uniformity among infants in the se- 
quence of appearance of behavior patterns, there is consider- 
able variation in their recorded date of appearance, possibly 
owing to variations in the individuals studied as well as to 
differences in the criteria used by observers for determining 
the existence of a given pattern. 



TABLE II. GENESIS OF THE UPRIGHT POSTURE AND OF LOCOMOTION 


m weeks as found by: 


Behavior item 

Gesell 




Thompson 

Lifts head when held to shoulder 

4* 

— 

— 

2 

— 

Lifts head in prone position 

4 

3 

2 

— 

4 

Turns head laterally, prone position 

4 

-- 

— 

3 

— 

Makes postural adjustment when lifted 
Head bobbingly erect, upiight posi- 

4 

— 

— 

2 


tion 

8 

— 

8 

7 

8 

Lifts head when suspended dorsally 

8 

— 


11 

— 

Lifts chest, prone position 

Holds head erect and steady, upright 

8 

9 

12 

16 


position 

12 

— 

— 

11 

16 

Elevates self by arms, prone position 

12 

— 

20 

14 

16 

Lifts foot when held erect 

-- 

12 

— 

— 

12 

Legs extend recurrently, held erect 

— 

- 

— 

- 

20 

Sits with support 

Lifts head and shoulder' dorsal posi- 

16 



14 

16 . 

tion 

Definite anticipatory adjustments to 

16 

— 

20 

20 

— 

being taken up 

16 

15 

- 

13 

— 

Sits with slight support 

20 

19 

— 

18 

20 

Rolls from back to stomach 

Rests momentarily on abdomen and 

20 

■■ 

— 

“ 


chest, prone position 

Rests on thighs, abdomen, chest, and 


“ 

20 


24 

hands, prone position 

- 

— 

20 

- 

24 

Sits alone momentarily, back rounded | 

20 

25 

— 

23 

24 

Sits erect, briefly 

22 

— 


— 

24 

Held erect, stands firmly 

” 

?9 

1 

— 

32 

Stands, holding furniture ' 

- 

2‘' 


— 

32 

Regresses, lying prone 

Rests on thighs, lower abdomci ana 


40 

1 



hands 

1 

- 

— 

— 

36 

Attains sitting from prone position 

— 

— 



44 

Attains creeping position from sitting 

- 

- 

- 

1 

44 

Pulls self to knees 

“ 

— 

— 

— 

44 

Pulls self to standing 

40 

47 

44 

— 

48 

Creeps 

— 

4S 

32 

38 

48 

Walks with help 

48 

45 

48 

44 

— 

Lowers self from standing to sitting 

48 


— 

— 

— 

Stands alone 

60 

62 

1 48 

50 

52 

Walks alone 

00 

o4 

48 

50 

— 

Achieves standing unaided 

- 

— 

“ 

66 

56-60 

Walks sideways 

1 

— 

_ _ 

— . 

Climbs stairs or chair 

1 72 

- 

- 


— 

Walks backward 

84 

— 

— 

68 

— 

Goes u]»and down stairs 

120 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tries to stand on one foot 

120 

— 





T9 
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Changes in the upright posture during childhood and 
adolescence. Since motor skills of all kinds demand an 
appropriate postuial base, delects of posture have iightfully 
leccived much attention from specialists in physical education. 
Good postuie is defined by Ciampton ^ as thi best ad)ust- 
ment of (he \ai lous parts ol the body to each other and of the 
bod\ as a whole to the environment, task, or work In spite 
ol the sienung impoitance ol postuie, little is definitely known 
about Its change s duiing childhood and adolescence. Findings 
of imcstigatois lark ( oinpar ability and are often conflicting. 
Thetc IS lae k ol agre e in< nt as to )ust what should be measured 
and lack ol objeelnt, lehable, and comcnicnt ineasuics. 
Pottei - and Pieston ’ have recently summari/cd the htera- 
tun (jn postuial elcvelopment and made consideTable im- 
prenement m the techinciue of measuring postuie in chiiditm. 
Satisfae teirv ctoup studies may now be anticipated 

1 Posture at.igesone te*ihiee The c he st is bane 1 shaped; 
prominemt .ilxloiueii n noim.il, iheic n disagreement as to 
whe the i the he ael is e le ct eir he lei len waiel, the seapi^ae arc on 
the sieles eil tlie elust, the sjiine is s'lghth convex at biith (it 
tends te) flatten dining the hist \fai, and the liimbai eur\e 
develops ,is the elnlel stands) bemlegs aie cominon in the 
infant <md knock-knees ait frequent b\ three \tais, pelvie tilt 
IS not aclequalelv described, the lect aic eommonh flat with 
j ads of lat e)\''i the seiles 

2 Peistuie at ages three fi five. There is disagre'cine nt as 
Te) whe tier the chest is high oi low, but tlie transition to the 
broad flat eiie'-t is oceuriing ])i online nt abdomen is still eoin- 
moii, but IS e ailed a defee t bv some iiwcstigalois, the head is 
held fenwaiel, the stapulae are ceimnieinlv winged .ind pioini- 
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nent; there* is disagreement concerning the normal position of 
the shoulders, bur thcN^are* often forward or rounded; kyphosis 
(round shoulders) and lordosis (hollou back) increase con- 
siderably, benig present in (\veiity;hvc to thirty jx't cent of the 
children; knock-knees and bowlogs dcciease in frefj[uenc) and 
hyperrxtc'nsion is cennnion; the sacral angle aiul pelvic in- 
clination arc increasing; the inlantile pads ol fat on the feet 
disappear, and the arches are iinjiroving although there is 
some tendency to pronation (toeing out). 

3. Posture at ages five to t\\elv< There is scarcity of data 
and lack of agreeiiK’Ut among iinestigators on most points. 
The chest is b(*coining flatter; the abdomen is bet oiuing flatter 
but is prominent as a fatigue posture; the head is erect, \\ inged 
scapulae ate still tomm(>n, but they ate approaching th(*ir 
final [josiiion flat iig.iin^t the I (tick; the lumbar curve is in- 
creasing; iht'rc is lack of obscrvtition concerning the knees; 
foot arches arc well cN’velopcd. 

4, During adolescent e ilx pteture appioxiinatcs the adult 
form but is not \et ticluh. Specific devc lojiments have not 
bec*n obsc'rvc'd sullicienth. 

Early locomotor activities. I .ocoinotioii is a fiirtor of 
great importance in thi* child's mental and social as well as 
motor growth. 4 lie ( hilcl who is loited to stay whi'rc'ver he 
haiipens to be left is d('pencl«*nf foi hi> educative contacts upon 
the* things and pc'opk* that come Ic' him. (Ir.twling. ciceping, 
and walking cijien uj) tiew avcnuc-s of < xpc'ricncc ; as exjilora- 
torv activities they Ic .id to new contacts with the envnromnent 
and cause a gieat espansion c'f it. [iocoinotor activities are 
important, also, as symptoms of tlx* general developmental 
li*v*el of the child thiring his fust \eai. Involving as they do 
coordination"- ctl all the larger skel(*tai muscle groups in rela- 
tionship tcj visual, kiix'-thc'tic, a -ditorv, ;ind tactual stimula- 
tion, the loccduotor activities give a good index of general 
neurological dt*velopment. 

Thck general secjuence of loromotctr d(*vclopment is v\t*ll 
understcjod as a result ol the work ol many investigators. 
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Table II gives a description of the major events in the genesis of 
locomotion. The general sequence of development of creeping 
and walking seems to be: 

1. Development of controrof the activities of head, neck, shoul- 
der, and upper trunk together with the coordination of these 
motor activities with the eyes and ears, much progress having 
been made by the end of the thud month. 

2. Development of control of musculature of middle and lower 
trunk, hips and thiglis, and upper arms during the fourth to 
eighth month. 

3. Development of rolling front to back and back to front, 
pivoting on the abdomen, and regressing during the sixth 
to tenth months. 

4. Learning to sit, at first with support and then alone during 
the fifth to eighth months 

5. Getting from prone to sitting position and from sitting to 
prone during the tenth or eleventh month 

6. C'lceping at ten to twelve months. 

7. Stepping movements when held in the standing position at 
four to five montlis 

8. Supporting increasing fraction of weight when hcldin stand- 
ing position beginning «it four months and supporting entire 
w’eiglil «it eight months, standing holding funutuie at ten 
to eleven months. 

Walking and standing alone at twelve to fourteen months. 

10 (Getting lieclv to and from standing position at thirteen to 
hftecn months. 

During the s(‘cond year the child learns to walk sideways, 
to walk Ilf) and down stairs, to walk baekw^ard, to run, and to 
climb up onto bov^s and furniture. Duiing the third year he 
learns to stand on one foot briefly, to gallop, to junif) with both 
feet together, to jump down from low objects, to jump over 
low objects, and to turn somersaults; running shows great 
improvement. During the fourth y^ar running is skillfully 
done, skipping may appear, jumping in all forms shows great 
improvement, hopf)iiig may be done briefly and poorly. By 
the end of the fifth y<'ar all the fundamental forms of Icxromo- 
tion are present and many of them are at a high level of skill; 
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thereafter improvement consists of refinement of form and 
pattern and not of the establishment of new patK'rns. 

Swimming as a fundamental locomotor pattern may appear 
as a complete and efl'ective perfoi-mance before the end of the 
second year under favorable conditions. Swimming move- 
ments can be elicited during the first month of life. Two-year- 
old swimmers are (jcca.sionally found, and swimming during 
the fourth year of life is easily attained with a minimum of in- 
struction (see Table IV for lat<‘r development). 

ARM-HAND CO.h 'IROL 

The development of manual control during the first 
year. The reflex giasjjing and tin- arm dashing of tlie neonate 
ma> be regard<'d as startmtr points of a developmental se- 
quence whkh r<.aches its culmination in the highly skilled 
manual activities of the adult. Ihc behavior patt<‘rns must, 
however, be legarded as sensorimotor rather than as nn-rely 
tnolor. Kinesthesis and visii>n are the chief sensory aeti cities 
witii which arm-hand movement must be coordinated. 

Reflex grasping, ]>res<-nt at birth, (liffers from the skilled 
grasping of later hie iit that it is a digital grasp rather than 
palmar; the thumb is not us<‘d in opposition to the forefinger, 
but is adducted under the rod. Re-Hex grasping begins to de- 
cliii'' in the second month; jiartial thumb ojiposiuon is present 
by the filth rnontli and is \.ell established by tlu- ninth month* 

The hand may be n-garded as a “feelei” of the human body. 
The cutaneous and kin<-sthetic impressions coming from the 
u>e of th<- hand and tirm undoubtedly have much to do w'ith 
the development ol perceptions of distance, direction, and 
size. I'he hand is richly supplied with sensory end organs. 
Visual and auditory patterns, along with kinestlu-tic and tac- 
tual ones of' the hand and arm, form ilic liiajor sensory- bases 
of skilled manual activity. As a manipulatory and exploratory 
organ, the hcind is of major importance in establishing effective 
sensory contact w-itli the environment. 

The sequence of establishment of skilled control is that of 
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TABLE III. GENESIS OF ARM-HAND CONTROL 


,'ige m weeks as found by: 


Bfhaiwi item 

Gesell 

Buhler 

and 

lletzer 

Bayley 

Vertical aim thrusts iu play, dorsal position 
Motor adjustnieiUs, shoulder region, on being 

8 

— 

1 

liftc'd 

8 

— 

— 

Pushc's oi t k vates self by arms, prone position 

12 

20 

14 

Clos(\^ hands on ring 

16 

— 

4 

Splashes with hands in hath 

16 


— 

Definite «inlicipatory adjusiments 

16 

— 

13 

Holds rattle 

— 

12 

— 

Picks up cube 

20 

>- 

— 

Partial ihuinb opposition 

- 

— 

20 

Recovers rattle, dorsal position 

20 

— 

— 

RcriLhes 

21) 

20 

j 

hyc*s cooperate in [irehension and manipulation 

20 



Bangs spoon 

24 



'I'cndF U) unilatcTal reaching and manipulation 

1 28 

— 

26 

Rotates wTist lj<*ely 

28 


1 26 

Scoops jifllet 

1 28 

- 

1 

Pulls to sitting posiiioii 

" 

24 

26 

Partial finger preliension, p^'hel 

Shows interest in throwing and sound production 

32 

# 

31 

pljy 

32 


— 

Looks for fdlh'ii spoon 

32 

— 

— 

Opposes ihunib in cube prehension 

36 

-- 

— 

Pulls sell to standing position 

40 

44 

6 

lYe( ise puKiTlike prehension, pellet 

40 

— 

- 

Throws hall into box 

72 

— 

— 

Places cube in tup, plate, nr liox 

06 

- 

— 


control ol' wliolt; arm from the shoulder, next elbow control, 
tlu'ii finejtT' skills, and linally wrist control. Castner ’ found 
th.it development of the ability to jiick up a small object 
showed the following seijuencc: whole hand closure, palmar 
prehension, scissors clo.sure, and pincer prehension. Reaching 
progresses from a rounded semicircular reach with frequent 
misses to <i straight, direct reach without fumbling. The final 
control ol reaching and grasping requires complete synergic 
control over the muscles of the trunk for sitting equilibrium 
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and bending and twisting, as well as control over the muscles 
of the arm and hand. X'^isual, kinesthetic, and vestibular re- 
ceptors must work in coordination with muscular contraction. 
The early ierky, inaccurate effor^ gradually become smooth, 
direct, and accurate. 

During the first forty weeks of life, the shoulder functions 
more effectively in reaching behavior than either the trunk, 
elbow, wrist, or digits. By sixteen weeks, elbow and digits arc 
beginning to be effective and by forty weeks they arc about 
equal to the shoulder in effectiveness. Trunk and wrist are 
functionally slower in development. (It must be borne in 
mind that sitting equilibrium is still precarious at thirty weeks.) 
By thirty-two weeks trunk and wrist show improvement in 
reaching and by forty weeks arc as useful as other parts of the 
body. 

In general, reaching is fairly well cstabli.shed by six months. 
It must Ijc at least niod<‘rately well developed befoie manipu- 
latory and exploratory activ itics can begin to have importance. 

Hand preference. By one >car many children have come 
to show clear preference* for one or the other hand in reaching 
for and handling objects, although hand preference may not 
develop until two or even three years. Attempts by parents to 
control hand preference by placing toys and eating utensils in 
the right hand arc probably both harmless and ineffective in 
most cases. Insistence iipon the use ot the right hand may be * 
harmful. 

The old controversy concerning the causes of handedness, 
whether hereditary (<r acquired, has not been settled.* Today 
the major differences of ojjinion center about three theories; 
(1) that handedness is due to early cdiu ation; (2) that it is re- 
lated to the dominance of one cerebral hemisphere; and (3) 
that the preferred use of one eye (ocular dominance) leads to 
the preferred use of the corresponding hand. 

The major concern of c*ducators and parents is with the 
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problem whether forced change of handedness interferes with 
speech. Most investigators agree that speecli delects, es- 
pecially stuttering, are inor<‘ common among dcxtrosinistrals 
(formerly left-handed people w'ho write with the right hand) 
than would otherwise be expected.^ 

Throwing. Throw’ing is a l)chavior pattern that is present 
in many of the plays and games of children and of adults and 
was undoubtedly one of the most important tool activities of 
primitive petjples. The course of development of purposes 
associated witli throwing and of the body skills that serve those 
purpose.^ is a matter of real concern to the student of human 
growth as well as to tlie specialist in physical edueatioii. The 
development of tlirovving has not been studied extensively, 
althf)ugh there arc a few' good studies that give an outline of 
the main facts. 

Throwing ( learly demands a postural bast*; the child must 
be able to assume and maintain w'ith fair etjuilibritim a favor- 
able posture, usually ttpright, before throwing in the common 
meaning of the term <Mn be fdri'ctive. He must also ^how some 
dcvelojimimt of simph' reacliing, voluntary grasping, and 
opening the hand to release an object before he can learn to 
throw . 

Simple throwing from the sitting position occurs at six 
months," the tljrow'n ball ha'> dehnite direction at eleven 
moiulis,'’ and eotipi'rative ball pla\ can be initiated in two out 
of list' childn'ri at thirteen months. During the second year 
ball throwing imfirovcs greatl) in direction and distance, and 
catching may occur undei e\e<‘ptionally favorable conditions. 
The two-\ ear-old delights in playing siinjik' catch and toss 
with a L)all. The attemirted catch is usually a double arm 
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catch with the ball trapped against the chest, but failure is the 
rule. 

Development dm mg tht third >eai may be illustrated by 
Cunningham’s * t< st items 

At t\scnt)-four months, to itiiow a bean big into a twelve inch 
hole afui pi acute 

At thirty months, to throw a bean bag into a hole at three feel 
twici in three trials 

At thirty -SIX months, to throw a soft ball into a basket from a 
distance ol three fret (elevation of basket thiee ktt) 

At thiitv-six months, to tluow a hoop onto a rod elevated to 
thie< 1« e I fiom a distance of three feet 

Theie aie apparemtlv tyjiual paltmns ol thiowing for chil- 
dren ol any given age level. The following seems lo be the 
course of deve kapiiie nt ol the haul ovf tliand ihiow ' 

1 Two to thioe ve'ais Theie e no shitting of the lioelv the arm 
is diawn liaekwaid dinrtlv ovei the shoulc'd or obhepulv iii sennc 
c ises, and the de liveiv is niaelt In swmginir the aim leirwatd eiiiectly 
over llie sliouleld 

2 J wo to loen \ e ns I he trunk is Doweel li ir kwaifl and the legs 
lean ioiwnd hoiii the ankles duiiiig the leverse swine and the 
opposite eiceiits eluiing the Inrvvaid ■■wing I he irn is dirwn ob- 
liqiuiv baekw iiel and swings loiward vlircctly ovi i the shoulder 

i Jhree and one -hall to hve ve us Keilation of ilu whole body 
above the led is jiiesmt, and there is i lorwaid shill eit the bodv 
ciiiiing the de liven 1 h h kswing ol tlic aim is flattei than at 
eailici iges, bat the dchveiv s still over tin shoulder 

4 Foui and one -hall to six vciis 1 heie is rotation ol the whole 
body uid a sujjpmg lorw ud with the ii >lu loeit during the dcLverv. 
The b ickwaid swing )1 the aim is alnuisl hon/ontal, and the loi- 
ward swing luav lx sideways aiomd the shoulder 

5 Gills, SIX ei twelve vexirs Anv pattern of rcvcisc swintr ol the 
arm rnav be used, bodv lotation is pi (sent m many casts, incipieit 
or complete stepping foiwaid with tlie Iclt loot occurs. 
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6. Boys, six to twelve years. The arm swing is almost horizontal; 
there is good body rotation and complete stepping forward with the 
left foot. 

7. In general, age patterns overlap. 

8. Girls and boys have similar throwing patterns, but girls stop 
at a lower level of development than boys. 

9. 'I he forward swing, that is, the delivery, occupies progressively 
a smaller jjortion of the ti>tal time, and the ball is released earlier 
ji the path of the swing. 

10. Initial velocity of the ball varies from t'ight feet jjer second 
for a two-year-old girl to seventy-five I'et ])er second for a tw'clve- 
year-f)l(l boy and one hundred and sixty-six feet per second for a 
major league pitcher. 

11. I'he manner of making the hard overhand throw is a function 
of age Correlations between age and evaluations of the throw are 
-fO.'d -b().022 for the entire group; -j-().92 ±0.027 for the girls; 
and fO-V? ±0.01 for the boys. 

Miss Wild’s study iudicatt's that the ba.sic throwing pattern 
is wt'll devchtped shortly after six yetirs of ag(“. Later iinjirove- 
menl in tiirowintf consists of rr linenK'nt upon the details of the 
pattern, <it comirauied by iiierea.sing rnuscular stsr-ngth and 
lengthening level age furnished by thi' body jjarts. I’he basic 
devi'lopinental seejuenee is from the shoulder girdle as a center 
ontwaid through the arms, downward through trunk and legs. 

Handwriting.^ The course t)f development of control of 
hand and arm in writing has specific practical importance as 
well as tlief)n‘tic.il interest. (We are here eonceriied with the 
motor control and not w'ith correctness of spelling or with ideas 
exprc‘ss(“il.) The mass activity w'hich characteiizi's the early 
stage s of all complicated motor skills is v(Ty apparent in learn- 
ing to wi itc. 'J’he child literctlly writes with the whole body — 
activities in the head, trunk, legs, and feet are noticeable, as 
well as respiratory and circulatory changes. A.« control of the 
writing movement develops, these other activities are not 
simply diwinatrd, they are iiansjormed m*o cooperative activities, 
especially of jiosture and energy metabolism; they continue 
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as a seldom noticed but v<“ry important background, while the 
arm-hand behavior becomes a center about which they are 
coordinated. 

When tlte two-ycar-old child is^iven a pencil or crayon and 
endeavors to write, he may hold it to good advantage between 
thumb and fingers (often as 
well as at six or eight years). 

His writing, however, con- 
sists of straight lines, circles, 
and curves overlapping and 
crossed with no apparent 
design or jilan. By four 
years scribbling has bcguji 
to show a pattern conform- 
ing to writing requirements, 
wavy lines across the page, 

often with orally stated Showing sample of child’s 

. T^. . - lundwrilincat twoand onc-halfvears. 

meaning. Direction of move- 
ment may be consistently left to right, although right to left 
occurs sometimes. At about that same time a child w'ho has be- 
come interested in numbers may be induced to copy a 3 or a 4 

£>G_'rv 

Fig. 9. Sho^^ incf sample of a ( hild’s handwri line ot four and one-quartci vears. 

His pi'oduci may be badly propirtioned, inverted, revirsed, or 
on its side, but it is usually recognisable. By school age, about 
one-third of I'hildrcn have become able to write their owtn 
names in legible form. 
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First wTiting efforts are likely to occur with long, sweeping 
arm strokes, but the small, cramped style is not unknown in 
the scribbling of the four-year-old. 

Typewriting.^ The smpothness with which work flows 
through the machine of the expert typist is no accident, but 
the result of a l(«ig course of motor development coordinated 
with thinking processes. The developmental pattern, begin- 
ning with diffust' mass action, and the process of refinement 
upon it are not so readily observab'e as in handwriting, being 
obscured by the dem>incls of the typewriter as a machine. 
Since typing is ordinaiily learned at a relatively high general 
maturity level, much of the initial learning is already com- 
plct('d or at least \\ell under way. Brief instruction leads the 
beginner to take favorable posture and to eoordinate general 
patterns of overt beliavior. His attack is very well focalized 
upon th(“ typewrit('r and njton hand and finger action in his 
first learning jjeriod. When typing i*! more eoininonK learned 
by primary grade childnai. th<' same mass action cliaraeteristic 
of handwriting may b(' apparent in tlu' beginner. 

’^I'he motor problem tan be mtne readily understood if we 
first ura^p a simple fact -the machine does not transmit the 
results 1)1 a faulty nunciru-nt directly to the papci as in hand- 
writing, bin it effettively screens out all variations in move- 
ment except OIK', the striking of the right or wrong kt'V. (In- 
lendly variations are puijiosch neglected here.) Typing is 
e.ssentialh an aiming acti^■ity of the fingers, the guiding sensory 
cut's coining from visitai and kinesthesis. I'lit' iliild must 

look at the point at whidi he is aiming— -?.r., look at the keys; 
the mmr /nrilin> individual l an lely u|)on jireviously developed 
skills and aim .it tlu' ke) while Uxiking at a (hart of the key- 
board. In both cases first movetnents arc inaccurate, resulting 
in misses, wrong ke>s struck. Quite ra[)idly, serial aiming 
habits with kinesthetic cues are built up for individual words 
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and postural patterns; vision becomes freed for looking at the 
copy. Blindfold driving of a golf ball, blindfold free throwing 
in basketball, and “touch” typing ate alike in hein^ ainnriif done 
by meant oj ktnesfbelir, pottinaf cues. The developmental problem 
is prop(Tly one of motor hatmng when tyi)ing is begun at high 
school age or later. Wh('n begun in the primary gmdes, its 
learning must conform to the motor ^roic. th principles of child- 
hood. 

GE.^ER.\L .iSPFX.TS OF MOTOR COVTROL 

Speed of movement. I'he ';p(*ed ol voluntar/ movement 
of infants and children under four years has not b<‘en reported 
upon (\cept in general teims. Application of standardized 
motor test.s is difficult at the earlier age-, bet ausc of brief atten- 
tion span and because of failme to understand or follow direc- 
tions that are essenti.il to usual trusting protedures. In surh an 
acti\it\ as rocking on hands anti knees, the eicht-month-old 
child shows n speed and persistence of perlormante that com- 
p.ires favorably w'ith that of an adult in a similar activity. The 
stepjiing nitc of two- lo three-\eai-oltl children in ^valking is 
higher than that of an adult. In general, spt'cd of activity of 
the huge niustle groups is well clevelupetl, although test direc- 
tions designed to sf\ure high speed'- ol action are likely to be 
ineffect've. Rate of voluntary attioii in the liner inusdes, a.s 
those controlling the 1, nd> and lingers, is probablv relatively’ 
skm . 

One of the nio'-t extensKeh investigated activities ol finer 
muscle groups is ta])j)ing, esp^tdally linger tapping and toe 
tapping. (The mov'-ini'irt is actually performed mainly by 
the elbow, v\rist, and 'inkle jomis.) As earh as 1914, Whipple ’ 
summari/ed many' observations of tapping rate. I’ingiT tap- 
ping rate increases with age uji to at least eighteen years, in- 
eri'asing by .ipproximately one-iiiird between eight and eight- 
een. Kindcigarten children make about four taps pt'r second, 
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eight-year-old children about five, and eighteen-year-olds 
about six and onc-half. The unpracticed college student 
makes six to seven taps per second arid increases to nine to 
eleven per second with comparatively brief practice. This 
rate, repeatedly obtained in the writer's laboratory, approx- 
imates the thecirelical maximum of ten muscle contractions 
per second, based upon facts of muscle and nerve physiohjgy. 

In childhood, sex differences in rate of movement are slight, 
but m('n seem to be slightly faster dian women. 

Speed in athletic activities. National physical achieve- 
ment standards (quoted later in this chapter) show important 
inert ases in speed of running, swimming, and basketball goal 
shooting during school age. Speed records in the .short running 
and swimming events arc u.sually made before tw'cnty-fivc 
years. In events for girls requiring sjreed and It'g drive, there 
tends to he a slowing down rather than improvement after 
puberty. 

Accuracy of movement. Measurement of accuracy of 
movement necessarily involves ihe .spe(‘d factor to some extent. 
Tests vary ail the w'av from those that require slow, steady 
inov’cmtuit to those requiring rapid, accurate movement. 
Ac( ura( )' is, morecjver. so greatly dependent upon special 
practice in the particular behavdor pattern that generaliza- 
tions concerning inijjrovement with age Independent of j)rac- 
tice must be made with caution. Clcjnsc*quc'ntly, tests of ac'eu- 
racy as found in p.sychological laboratories commonly involve 
relativel) simjdc', widely familiar activities, aiming and trac- 
ing being most often used. 

Aiming grows out of the playful arm thrusts of early infancy. 
Considerable accuracy in aiming is jjresent when, at twenty 
wec'ks, the* child succeeds in reaching for and picking up a 
cube. Opposition of thumb and forefinger in picking uj? small 
objects at forty weeks involves accurate finger aiming. Rolling 
a ball to the examiner at fifteen months requires aiming of a 
complicated type. The simple catch and to.ss of the two-year- 
old, the throwing of a ball into a basket of the three-year-old, 
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the striking with a bat of the four-year-old — all these are com- 
plicated cases of aiming and give evidence of increasing accu- 
racy and complexity of control. 

Improvement in accuracy as^found in laboratory tests. 
One of the oldest forms of aiming test is that described by 
Whipple.’ Small crosses arc drawn on a cardboard target, 
and a child tries to strike them with a pencil, using preferably 
a whole arm movement from the shoulder. On other types of 
target, successes arc registered by electrical contact. Ball 
throwing and dart throwing arc particularly appropriate when 
it is desired to include the effects of specific practice. Tracing 
tests usually involve such activities as marking with a pencil 
betw’ecn two gradually converging lines, moving a metal stylus 
betw'een two gradually converging metal strips, tracing a 
diamond, a star, or a cross, or mirror tracing. 

In general, there i*- a gradual increase in accuracy with age. 
During the preschool and earlv elementary school years im- 
provement is rapid. Improvement continues at least into late 
adolescence. Sox differences are so small as to be insignificant. 

Improvement in accuracy as found in athletic activities. 
National physical achievement standards show’ definite in- 
creases in accuracy throughout elementary school and high 
school ages in such artiviti^s as kicking, rolling, and throwing 
.1 ball, managing the body in stunts, executing swimming 
strokes, diving, catching, and basketball goal shooting. It is* 
common knowledge that accuracy of pcrfoimance increases 
with age in a gicat vaiiety of skills in which certain minimum 
learning opportunities an* present. 

Improvement in accuracy as found in written and spoken 
language. Changes m handwriting and typewriting were 
discussed earlier in this chapter. The spoken language fur- 
nishes an almost universally present example of improyement 
in aecuracy (jf motor control. The major improyemeiits occur 
during infancy and the preschool period. For a full discussion, 
see Chapter 6. 

' G M Whipple, op. ciU 
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Steadiness of motor control. Steadiness is commonly 
measured by determining the extent of involuntary muscular 
tremors present when the body or one of the limbs is held as 
nearly motionless as possible. The tracing tests previously 
described also measure steadiness. Steadiness shows up in 
many complicated activities such as handwriting, drawing, 
engraving, shooting a gun, woodworking, metal working, and 
many athletic activities. Satisfactory age norms on steadiness 
tests are lacking. There docs, however, seem to be definite 
improvement during childhood and adolescence. S«:x differ- 
ences are not well (“stablished. 

H.ibituatiou to circumstances of the test activity and influ- 
ences that favor relaxation may be expected to improve steadi- 
ness scores. Steadiness is jjrobably unfavorably affected by 
caffeine and by tobacco smoking, although effects undoubtedly 
vary with individuals and with the degree of addiction to the 
drug. 

Muscular strength. Mu.scular strength has long bc'en con- 
sideied as a good ind< x of motor maturity and phy^cal fitness. 
Rog<Ms ^ in l'^20 pn'sented a set of measures of lung capacity, 
strength of grip, back strength, leg strength, anil arm strength 
as providing an index of jiliy'-ical fitness and a good means of 
cLissKving bos s for competition. Rog(TS believes that there is 
jirob.iblv a dose positive relationship between the strength of 
skeletal must Ics and ilu' effieitMiey of the organs of circulation, 
respiialion, digestion, and elimination; furthermore, he believes 
strengili to liavt' a good ( orrel.ition with effectiveness of inus- 
eulat coordination. Walters - showed that a gionji of selected, 
physically unlit college girls made better scores on Rogers’ tests 
than a gionj) st'lected as being physically superior. Other in- 
vestigatois throw doubt ujxm the validity of Rogers’ findings. 

Tests of muscular strength usually involve muscular pull 
against ;i dynamometer with a record of maximum contrac- 
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tion, or the performance of a task from which strength may be 
estimated. Other te^ts arc made by exerting pull against a 
maximally contracted muscle to get its “breaking” strength. 
This latter technique is apparentjy the superior one, although 
its satisfactory administration requires some improv'cments in 
apparatus. 

Strength of grip for both boys and girls increases steadily 
until about fourteen, at which point it increases more rapidly 
in boys until .seventeen and then begins to slow down with 
approaching maturity. At fourteen in girls the annual in- 
cicase becomes smalkT, and maximum strength is reached at 
sixteen to .sev’cntccn. At .ill ages boys are stronger than girls. 

Certainly muscular strength is higlily subjeet to environ- 
mental inlluences. Exercise, sleep, rc''t, sunshine, nutrition, 
and disease ail play an important part. The favorably exer- 
cised and well-nourished muscle cell increases in size and in 
contractile strength dining childhood. Parents and teachers 
must make adequare jirovision for these factors to secure de- 
velopment appropriate to the life the child will lead both in 
work and recreation, f Optimum development for an individ- 
ual may not usually mean maximum development, but the 
weakling may be serioasly handiiapjK-d in hcalthlul, happy 
living, and unless adequate growth occurs before the end of 
adolescence it cannot be attained Liter. 

Motor endurance and fatigue. Endurance or fatigue 
ma) refer to the activity of a single muscle, of a muscle group, 
or of the body as a whole. Ent.urance and fatigue of the body 
as a wholi' are noi easily measured at any age. Evidence, 
however, shows rathi'r convincingly that endurance increases 
with age. Spontaneous activity of infants and preschool chil- 
dren is usually of short duration, rc^r jtau.ses .are frequent. 
However, many a })arent has marveled at the endurance of a 
baby crying vigorously for two iiours, or rocking on hands 
and knees scores of times in .succession. 

In linger tapping, Gilbert’ found little change in susceptibil- 
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ity to fatigue between six and nine years. From nine to sixteen 
in girls and seventeen in boys, resistance to fatigue increased 
steadily. The national physical achievement standards show 
increases with age in endurance activities such as rope climb- 
ing, running, and swimming. Peak performance in athletic 
activities calling for endurance — distance running, football, 
boxing, distance swimming— is usually attained in the twenties. 

Impnjvcment of endurance with age up to maturity is un- 
doubu-dly associated with the well-known facts of physical 
growth -change in size and character of muscle fibers, heart 
size, blood })ressurc, oxygen carrying power of red blood cells, 
lung capacity, and changes in glands of internal secretion. 

Motor rhythm. Motor rhythm lefers to the perception of 
organiz.ilion and pattern in sciial behavior. Usually it means 
that the performer tir obsc*rver is able to perceive certain re- 
curring siinilaritic's of [)attern and organization. Actions are 
percehed as organized in similar groups, 'riic organizing 
factors are usually regarch'd as being perceived duration and 
intensity oi kines(h<’tie stimulation. Movements (difler from 
one another in duiaticni, temporal sparing, and intemsity; 
these tim<“ and intensity clitrc-mic(“s, occurring in certain rccog- 
niz.able patlmis, arc' perc-eivc'd as motor rhythm. 'I'herc is 
usualK the furlhc'r assumption that rhythmic organization is 
synonymous with ellective, energy-conserving organization, 
the o[ij)osiie (>f awkwardness 

'J’lu' dev'elopment of ability to make motor responses to per- 
ceived rhythms has bc'on fairly wc'll invest igatc'd. Then' is a 
definite incre<isc with age in the ability to keep time to music 
by walking and by beating time with the hands. The ability 
of five-year-old children is more than double that of two-ycar- 
olds, and adults' scores are twice as high as those of five-year- 
old children.* 
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The more important productive or creative aspect of rhythm 
has been less successfully studied. Meyer ^ has developed an 
apparatus for learning nt types of basic rhythms. H’Doubler^ 
gives many interesting m«‘thod^ for teaching and learn- 
ing the fundamentals of motor rhythm. The writer has re- 
corded observations of nursery school children showing the 
occurrence of spontaneous rhythmic behavior in drum bcatiiig 
at two and one-half years. Rhythmic galloping has been seen 
at three years and skipping at four. Classes lor nursery s('hool 
children in productive motor rhythm have been successfully 
operated by the Wom( n’s Department of Physical Education 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

The learning of many motor activities can probably be 
greatly facilitated by the wise use of rhythmic factors. Rhythm 
as an aid in learning to typewrite has been extensively in- 
vestigated. However, owing to the failure of investigators 
to distinguish between the use* of tmpoied rhythm patterns set 
by musical accompaniment and the use of the natural or 
“prose” type of rhythm, the results have been disappointing. 
Teachers of physical education make a crude use of rhythm 
by counting to set the patterns of activities; fiiiei analysis is, 
however, required for more satisfactory rcsulis. 

NATIOYAL Pin-SIi.iL ACHlLVEMEKl STANDARDS 

The development of physical achievement standards. 

A clue to the general course of motor development may be 
obtained by a stud) of physical achievTinent standards of 
boys as prepared by a commi*te(‘ ot leaden in +he field of 
physical education. They are based upon test data collected 
from ni'arly 75,000 individuals. They assume good school 
instruction in the activities listed. These <ire ac hievement 
standards and not records of superior individuals nor norms 
for motor ability tests or capaCi.*^ tests. 



TABLE IV NATIONAL PHYSICAL ACHIEVEMENT STANDARDS (bOYS) * 



Standards J or a^es 

8 9 

10 11 

12-15 

74-n 

10-19 

Game Skills 






Soccer goal kick 

3 out of 5 

3 out of 5 

— 

— 

— 


at 30 ft 

at 40 ft 




Football goal plac c 






kick 

— 

— 

2 out of S 

2 out of 5 

— 




at 4S ft 

at 60 ft 


Hit bowling pm with 






12 in ball 

3 out of 1 0 

3 out 0^10 


— 

- 


at 15 ft 

at 20 ft 




Baseball target throw, 



i 

1 



12 in ball 

j 

- 

3 out of 6 

3 out of 6 





at ’b ft 

at 30 ft 


Basketball goal shoot- 

1 

1 




ing 

2 goals iiii 

1 ^ g )als in 

S i?o ils in 

7 goals in 

1 — - 


IS see 

30 see 

2*^ see 

30 sec 

1 

Volleyball service. 

3 out of 10 ^ o Jt of 10 



1 — - 

Ttnnl^ s< 1 \ ( , 



3 out of () 

1 3 out of S 

1 — 

Cat< him, llv ball 

^ 3 out <jt S 

3 uni of > 

— ' 

1 

— « 

1 

at 4b ft 1 

1 «t fib ft 


1 

I 

Catchu g place'- ’ 

1 1 

1 

! 



kicked tiotbill be 



1 



hind go li po 


— 

3 out of D 

4 out eit S 1 

1 1 

1 

Jid k ani 1 If n 



1 i 

1 1 

1 

SO V lie) dash 1 

9 S< 1 

8 see 

1 

1 1 

1 

101) V 11 d cl isli 

1 

1 

1 1 1 te 

n Cl 

11 se 

Staneling 1 i 1 lump 

s u 

'J ft h in j 

1 

» 1 


Runni bio id jump 



I fr ^ in 

121t kill 

1 *5 It 6 in 

R iiiaintr 1 ifsh jump 



'> /I 1(» in j 

4 h 

1 tt 6 in 

11 isf b di 1 hi ow 

(t It 

no (I 

160ft 

1 ) k 


8 lb shof 



1 

i 1 

3-) It 

Staixlmg hop t p 




1 


and uunp 

n It 

ilk 1 

1 1 

1 1 

- 

C p )i ito j 11 e ( It b< 


1 

1 1 

1 1 


n 1 U be 

1 

1 


1 


tvv in c in and 



1 



finisl ) 

1 SK 

32 sec 


1 

— 

^"*0 \ ad iiin 



S'* sei 

te 1 

28 see 

Cr)mr i\fi 


1 

i 



Ropt f limb, haiuK 


! 




and fee t 

1 b ft , 

k ft 1 

J6 It in 9 

1 '' ft in 8 1 

IH ft 



1 

Sf r 1 

see , 


Hand si aid ii' iinst 

1 

1 


1 


W ill 

“S sci 1 

— i3 sec (still) 4 be c tdiil) B ickward 

1 

1 

1 


1 

roll to 

1 

1 

I 

1 



1 and 

I 


1 


1 

stand 


' I oral of t »t)lc his lx tn jiujclihc cl • \ tlx write r show atje proqn ssion nioie 
clcarK ^Jot ill pt rforniarxcs aic Ticjiuicd it each ijx level to pa s U'»l Refer 
to otigmal tandanls foi tcstinij tcchaicjiKS and sroiiiiG; Instruction Bock of the 
National Phvsical Achievement ^tandaic^s Committee, H S P auchei, e. hair- 
man, National Rec-icatiem \ssocidUcn New \ ork 
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TABLE rv. NATIONAL PHYSICAL ACHIEVEMENT STANDARDS (BOYS) (Cotlt.) 



Standards for ages 


8-9 1 

10 11 

12-13 

14-15 

10-19 

Head stand 


1 . - . 




1 

r SCO 




Running vault over 

bar oi fcni e 

S ft 

Sh 6 11 

4 ft 

4 ft 6 in 

— 

Standing bar vault 
Hanging betwtMi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 It 

2 ropob, turn back- 
ward and It tuiii 

NT IV 

Without 

Bf nd only 

knees 

- 


tone h 

touching • 

at hiy s 




ground 

1 


bend lups 


CircJing bai back- 


1 

1 



ward from hang to 
fion» support 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Any dis- 



1 

1 


mount 

liiin vtiTical plant 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



t ai t whc f 1 1 

2 oi moit ' 


— 


Forwaitl spiing 

- 


Head 

Hand 

— 



i 

spT ing ! 

! spring 


HaiKlsy»riniJ^ b ick- 


1 1 




warci oi stun^'isai It 
front or bac k 

1 

1 

1 


f nil t or 


1 

1 



back 

Spoit\ 

1 

1 




Jumyi into water Itct 


1 


i 


111 St md svMiii uiv 

1 

1 




stslt, 1 oil mg It al 

1 

1 

1 1 


1 ill stop and IS 
surnin” a \(rtuil 


1 

1 

1 

1 

j 


position at 1( I'jt 
onet (Iniinp tit 


1 




svvim 

40 ’ d 

1 60 > d 

IBOvd 

200 vd 

1 40 yd 

RttovM obuct Iv 


1 




surface dives 

Surface 

S lb at ( 

^ ib at S 

lb at h 10 lb at 8 


divt 

It ontt 

It twic ( 

It 3 cut 

10 ti S 


wiliioul 

1 111 s 

ui S 

1 of 5 

' out of S 


It i\ r 1 



1 



It b] 1 
( 0 w lit 


1 

j 

1 

• 

^wim, Irt c <t> Jc 

\(j III 
1 J)su 

/^O vd ii 
' IS tc 

ft) > d in 
•C M < 

40 vd in 

n Stt 

10<> yd. in 
^ min 2S 

£xe>c ut< divt in good 

1 

1 




lor III 

1 I out divt 

jf lont 

Sail jr drve 

1 rout jackll innt, 


s! 11 iing 

running 


' dive 

1 b-ttk, 


1 lie a it 1 




1 xck divt 

Dcmonsti ite i miin- 

1 





bti ot tilt lollOvMIlg 
strokes bn ast, 

1 

1 

1 




bark side, (lawi 
oi triidgto 1 swini- 
nung so It lor eacii 
stiokc cb monstrated 

1 

2 

! 

% 


4 

4 i- tread 



1 

1 ^ 

1 

1 wat 1 

1 linn 
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MOTOR Lh ARISING 

Principles of learning. There seems good reason to sup- 
pose that motor skills are learned according to the same gen- 
eral principles as other forms of behavior. The most funda- 
mental of these principles are summarized here: 



Days of Practice 

Fio. 10. Showinti; proerress made in ball ju^G;lini 2 r b> a student 

over a peiicid of iwt'he days. 

1. Good opportunity, whieli includes good equipment and 
ph>sie<\l surroundings, adequate social stimulation, aitd the 
services of a good teacher. 
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2. Good motivation, which includes good opportunity 
adapted to the maturity level of the child. 

3. Understanding of the goals to be attained, i.e., aware- 
ness of the desired results of the activitv and of the degree of 
effectiveness with which they should be attained. 

4. Understanding of the degree of success or failure attained. 

5. Understanding of relaiujnships between activities en- 
gagetl in and degree of micccss or failure. 

6. Repc'tition of opjjort unity, since the understandings re- 
quired usually com(‘ b> degrees instead of suddenly in com- 
plete form. 

Learning i'> not so much a n^atter of fixing stereotyped ac- 
tions as it is a process of c h.ingc, iinproveinent, and discovery.^ 

Rate of learning. Lhe general couise of decelopuient of 
skill has bei'ii stati'd tube' (1 ) 
that of rajjid jirogress at first 
with gradual : lowing down 
to a linal plateau." and t-) 
that of slow pi'ogress at lirst 
folkrw'i'd 1)\ gr.idualls in- 
creased rate until a high 65 
degree of skill is attained.'* 

Actually it is possible to so 
obtain apparent rates of 
learning ( onfurniing lo < ilher - 
of the two patterns b\ ehoos- Practice Periods of Ihirty Minutes 

ing an approiniate unit of ‘''’•H- Allowing ellcct „f pi aciicc at 

° •' ill jugt'lino on .urur.K\ of catches, 

mcasurenu nt of level ot jxt- 

forniance. In general, '']jeed curves and percentage of at curacy 
curves are neg.itively acceler.ited; curves providing a heavy 
penalty for errors are jiositively <iccclcrated. The acceleration 
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of the learning curve is likewise dependent upon the w^orking 
conditions, motivation, the maturity of the learner, and the 
character ol the instruction. 

Efficiency in motor learning. ^ We can here only sura- 
mari/c the main landings of man\ investigations. 

I. (joocI equipment and physical surroundings promote 
efficient leaiiiing. 

2 (.lOud instiuction promotes eincient learning. 

3, Leiirnmg should l)( c omened w^ith meaningful units 
rather than abstracted pait activities; the more acKaiued the 
leaincr, the moie detailed ina) be his attack upon the* ai tivity. 

4 A comet stait is essentml This means that the Icainer 
miet ha\e a geneial understanding ol the goal and ol the 
ae tivitv that will .utain it, it docs not mean penlection at the 
hist tu.d. 

S. riic leaiiKi must be able to git adeejuatc mforinatioii 
about his piocress, ? e , .ibout h.s detnct ol sure ess 

h I)( moii'-ti ations aie paitieulirlv sahnbh lea beginne'is, 

7. Veibal dii ( tions shoulel bi used spaiinclv ^t hist, hut 
have more value as .n id( ([iiati movement voeabulaiv is 
built up 

5 Manual guidance is pai lie ulailv valuable loi begiimc'is. 

9 Praetice periods loi a ample skill should be brn 1, in 
ine’sl inotoi x t vitie s U n to (vk iitv minutes are most e Ihcie nt 
loi ( iiildie n ol lijgh se hool age , two eii thiee iinnutes aie oftem 
(“Dough lor piese hoed chileln u ( once nti itecl piactiec should 
be avoiele d 

10 Long pe Mod'' eif no iinpiovement aie due to such things 
as beire'dom, ehstiae tions poen teaehing. peisistent undesirable 
habits, radical elumge-. m ''t>k, and ill he.ilth fhev aic 
av'^oided bv goeid teae hmg. 

II. Stieing motivation leads to rapid learning 

12. It IS possible to 1 educe learning efficiemcy by oversuper- 
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vision; a large amount of independent activity is necessary 
for efficient learning. 

13. A certain degree of maturity is required for the efficient 
learning of any giv('n activity. To attempt to learn an activity 
in advanct' of adccpiate maturity is wasteful. 

14. Errors are Inst eliminated by positive instruction; in- 
form the learner what to do rather than what to avoid. 

15. Persistent errors should be studied, practiced, and un- 
derstood until th(*y can be prodmed as skilled jicrfiirmanccs; 
then turn to attempts to master the siood jierformancc. 

16. I'.fficient learning takes advantage of previous learn- 
ing; it is built upon the facts of transfer of training and moti- 
vation. 

j\ATVRK AAD RELA I10\SI11P^ OF MOTOR ABIIAIIRS 

Relationships to abstract intelligence. There is general 
agreement among investigators that motor capacities arc rel- 
atively indejiendent of abstract mtelligence. Tin correlation 
of intt'lligenct' with tests of simjtle motor abilities, play ability 
in grouj) games, and pin steal trails is positive but low.* 

Interrelations among motor skills — the problem of a 
general motor ability. J’he intenorrelations among simple 
motor capacities ar< so low that terms such .ts mntoi dcxtoity 
are likely to be misle.iding. Invesiigatc;rs, whether ivorking 
with children or adults, find no < videnee for the existence of 
a general motor ability." 
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The following conclusions seem justified on the basis of 
existing reports: 

1. The concept of general motor ability is unsound. 

2. Muscular strength is a common factor leading to good 
intercorrelations among motor activities in which it is im- 
portant. 

3. Speed of movement may be a common factor leading 
to fair intercorrclations among a group of activities. 

4. Accuracy of movement is sp'cific; there is no general 
accuracy factor. 

5. There may be an endurance, or persistence, or attitude 
factoi that is common to a number of motor activities. 

Relationship to social adjustment. Motor skill is certainly 
a factor in a child’s social and emotional adjustment. Develop- 
ment of skill increases aggressiveness, poise, and ability to meet 
failure and h< Ips in overcoming childhood fears. ^ The occu- 
pational success of college athletes has been the subject of 
numerous studies, I'hc criteria of success arc admittedly in- 
adequate, but. such as they .are, ihev show bet ter success for 
the athlete than lor the nonathlete. Probably motor skills are 
important in building desirable personal and social qualities 
in childhood, and lhes< qualities seem to persist into adult 
hie. 

HUES no ^S AYD fATRCISF'i 

1. What does motor behavior contribute to perceptual develop- 
ment’ 

2. What is the coireJation Ixtvscen tests of motor behavior status 
in edil> childhood and tests of general intelligence after six 
ycMis ol age’ 

3. What ail' soini* illustrations of cephalocaudal motor develop- 
ment.^ C)( pioximodistal motor dc\ clopinent’ 

4. Describe a generalized behavior pattern in the neonate. What 
are some of the specihc behaviijr pattern > that develop from it? 
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5. If possible, observe a preschool child and an upper elementary 
grade child jumping with both ieet together AVhat are the 
major dificrenccs m firm* How do you account lor the differ- 
ences^ 

6. What IS the mcining ol the statcnicni th it reaching lequires a 
postuial base, when it can be done whih King, sitiiim, standing, 
walkinp, runninu, oi juinjiing’ 

7. How can you dcUi mine wfuthet a child isnady to learn hand- 
writing * Doesleauiinghandwimngconimunl) Ixgmwith specific 
school instruction m it* 

8. Why is looking at the kev^ while li aining usu.illv fi owned upon 
by teachcis ol t\ping* Aie then any good at gimicnts for the 
piac'ue of looking at ihi ke\ . by some Icaiiuis’ 

9 What aie some of the Kasoii-) wfi\ tnduiancc in motor activ- 
ities IS Icjw m young childon* In chiloien just bcfoie puberty? 

10 W'h It aic the reasons for the dowiiig clown in ’'petd ol running 
which IS found to bocin in "iris oi junior high school age* 

11 W'hat <ire some intend ition between speed, aceuiacy, endur- 
ance, and ihstlun iii iiiotoi aelnitie's' 

12 W'hat aic some icasoiT’ lot ilu low mtelcoIrtlatlon^ between 
motot actnities iccjuiimg pnimiiilv accuraev ol movement’* 

1^ Sujrpose that von aic n cording tfie piopicss of a gioup of 
begiiincis 111 ivjjing up to the j)omt vhete the class aveiage is 
fortv net words pei iimmtc What incasuus ol skill eoiild you 
emplov that might be expected to give positivelv aLCcleiatcd 
Itdiiimg c Hives’ iNeeuivcK iccclc r itc d leatmiig cutvc W'hat 
would probabK be the inolr itional dlcets ol the different 
measure's, and how do vou think the eliects would vaiv with 
dcgrc'c of skill* 

14. How would you jiioeeed to male elhetive use of ilnthm in 
teaching the liicasi stiokc in swimmmi.’ * In teaehing liowling'* 

15. Comp ire the mi'toi behavior e ten- and twcntv-yeai-old boys 
(or gills) C’onsKlei sjjccd, strength, eaduiance, skills, and 
inlerisis 




Chapter''^ 

Growth in Motivation during Childhood 


THE NATURE AND IMPORT iNLE OF MOTIVATION 

The meaning of motivation. laotiviiliou, psychologist;} 
mean the employment of a special sei of conditions designed 
to secure or to inhibit some pailuular pattern of reasonably 
vigorous activity that is being invi'^tigated. Th«' rat is made 
hungry so that it will iiin actively through a ma/e; the child 
is rewaided or punishc^d so tliat he will alertly follow direc- 
tions. Parents and tt‘ach('rs, too, conunonly have a similar 
meaning in mind. They hav<- dUnmnud upon sonulhitK^ that 
th^y wish the child to do or to refrain fnan doing; they olfer 
punishment or thn'als of punishment, rewards or promises of 
rt'wards to secure w id<'-<t\\ ake action or .ivoidance. 

The gcmeral O[)inion seems to be that motivation refers to 
tw'o somc'what ditferent matti'rs; H' raising the energy level 
of beh<iviot. and (2) directing activits into or aw'ay from cer- 
tain spi'citicd pallet ns. .\momr tdutators, both results are 
regarded .as being sonieliotv of higher c|u<ality or of more edu- 
cational worth, if there is a minimum ol exteinal and a max- 
imum ol internal - piiipostpd - control. 'I he psychologist has 
been concerned with motivation; the educator, with 
motivation. 

The importance of motivation. Since, by clelmition, 
motivation is eoneerned with the vigor and direction of ac- 
tivity, its value is apjt.irent. It has two major uses lor p.sy- 
chologists, t( .ichcrs, and parents alike': 111 motivation of a 
desirc'd performance, and (2) motivation ol a desired learning. 

■ - — — — — ■ ■ ■ ■ — ■ — ' ■ ' ■ I I » 

This chapter wa^ written by Ciareme E. RagsdaU- 
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Its objectives arc to save time, to increase efficiency, to con- 
trol action, to hasten learning, to reduce fatigue, to eliminate 
monotony, to reduce boredom, to increase enjoyment. A study 
of motivation is a study of ,how these things arc accomplished. 

The foundations of motivation. No psychologist, parent, 
or teacher, in df'aling with a child, works with a fully plastic 
substance that may be induced to follow wholly the patterns 
set by him. From the very beginning, the child has a char- 
acter and a disposition of his owe and he insists upon stub- 
bornly refusing to fit into some molds and upon reshaping 
others according to his own chcirac ten sties. It is true that 
the child is law material, but it is material that is already 
well advanced ujion the way to becoming a human adult. 
Effective motivation must, therefore, begin bv being based 
upon an intimate acquaintance with the riatuie of the children 
whom one wishes to motivate It must, moreover, be based 
upon a /umtwnal acquaintance with children; how children 
actuallv do resp^md (o v.irying stimuli, how they vary among 
themselves, hinv tliev vary from dav to day witii changing 
internal and extonial conditions — these arc the facts that arc 
basic to cHceti\(‘ motivation. When the teacher or parent 
has a rich and vatied environment from which to select stimuli, 
and does so with lull undei standing of the particular childien 
w'ho are to be influenced, motivation will be as nearly succc'ss- 
Inl a«> It ( an be. 

The problem of motivation in children.' It is difficult 
to contiol niolivation of IcMinmg in childien. They fatigue 
eailv, have no strong pea severing sets, are easilv distracted, 
are subject to man) illiu sses and clisr ases and hence to irregu- 
larity 111 attendance, thc^ ic'bel at continuing to practice on 
rneie symbolic forms, and an* easily disturbed emotionally 
By way of contrast adults arc d'flicult to control in motivation 
of learning because they arc so set in their ways and unequally 
tr.iincd. 
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It is clear that there are definite limits to the possibilities 
of motivation of children. We must expect to succeed for 
only brief periods; we must provide frcfjuent rest pauses; we 
must not rely on motivation continuing long once it is well 
established, but must continually reinstate it; we can succeed 
only poorly in motivating w'ork wath meaningless symbols; w'e 
must expect emotional situations and illnesses to upset out 
plans. 

CHILD .\ATVRE AM) MO TIV 1J IO\' 

With the recent inten'st in the processes of conditionintr and 
111 configurational behavior, the eailier belie! that children 
have a rather definite, identiiiabli' and permanent equipment 
of instincts, ui-ges, or unitary ttndeiKies to action has been 
undermined. The chief difficulties of those who hold to the 
instinct hypothesis ha\e been, first, in agreeing upon ihe 
identity of tlie instincts .incl, second, in showing die relative 
importance of inheritance and learning in any particular in- 
stinctive action. 

Instincts and emotions as motivators. I here are scweral 
commonly listed criteria for the determination of tlie (‘xistcnce 
of a true instinct (or emoticni). 

1 . Behav'ior appearing without ojrportunity for learning is 
in''tiriclive. It is .ilino''t impossible to apply tliis criterion in 
humans unless the behavior appears at birth: even then the* 
possibility of prenatal learning must be considered. Suckling, 
grasping, and crying ai(‘ exam])l ■> of bebas'ior that may meet 
this criterion. 

2 . Behavior that is universal may be instinctive. Universal 
behavior is, hovvewr, iliflicult to find; there arc alw’ays the 
so-called “defective*’ individuals who c’o not show the sup- 
posedly universal trait. Walking eating, language (and even 
counting and simple addition) meet this criterion fairly well. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that such class names as 
language and eating include a multitude of more specific activ- 
ities which may not be universal. 
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3. Behavior that appears in a definite sequence or at a 
particular developmental level in all qhildrcn may be instinc- 
tive. For example, the cephalocauilal sequence in develop- 
ment of motor control has been mentioned in Chapter 4. 
Mating behavior has a particular sequence of development; 
but so have reading and arithmetic. 

4. Where non-specific behavior without opportunity for 
learning leads to the attainment of a goal that is essential to 
individual or racial well-being, may be instinctive. In 
hum.ms such activitic'' cannot be found, since opiiortunity for 
learning is so universal. 

Txamiiiation of the abo\e cnieria shows the difliculties in 
the way of proving the existence of instincts in humans (and 
also emotions a‘ hereditary patterns). how<wer strong the 
evidence may be in the case of some animals. To maintain 
as M( Dougall ' docs that the human mind has a number of 
inherited tendemcies oi purposi's that are the essc'ntial moti- 
vators of human striving has, nevertheless, strong appeal to 
many, even ihough others find the evidence uneoiivinting. 

Tissue and organic needs as motivators. Wli.itever we 
inav think ot the iitilit) of the chssie concept of instinct, it is 
clear that the human bodv h.is lertain inflexible demands. 
It must h.ive lood, water, .mil o\>gen; it must maintain its 
own tciiipi r.iiure within narrow limits; it must ('hminaU' waste 
products; it needs to eject jirodufts rnanutactured by its sex 
organs; it must eliminau diues th.it disturb the themical 
consLilulion id' the blood; it must avoid mechanical injury. 

'I’hese tissue and oiganic needs inevitably produce' activity, 
partialK sjiecific and partially generalized. 'Ihe activity is 
often verv intensive and vigorous, hence meeting a major 
condition ot etlc'ctive inotivaiiou. Learning in relation to 
tissue nec'ds does often oc cur cjuickly alter the uci'd comes into 
existence. It sc'enis entirely' proper to sav that the need moti- 
vates, /./■., energizes and directs. 

This form of inotiv'ation is very important in infancy and 
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early childhood. The child learns to cal, how to cal, and 
what to cat because the hunger contractions in the stomach 
set up insistent and persistent stimuli. In the same way the 
child' learns to drink, how to drink, and wlial to drink to 
relieve thirst; he learns about wearing clothing as protc'ction, 
about shelter from the elements, and about eontrrrl of processes 
of chmination. He learns imuh more .slowly to avead disease 
germs that produce fever, to serurc proper v'cmilation in 
dwellings and workshops, to get sufficient rest and sleep, etc. 
I’i.ssue needs originating in the se\ organs do not become 
pressing until puberty. Since the motivation is strong and 
'.atisfaetion usually cannot be iirmediatc, these needs present 
espeei illy diflicult behavioi and learning problems. 

Tissue and organic needs as motivators of school work. 
Indirectly these powerful motives have great valut* to the 
teacher; to the parent they liavi' jirimary importance, since 
the child has worked out th<‘ more direct .uijustments to most 
of them before school age. Fhey may b(“ used to motivate 
the learning of self-care, social behavioi, vocational aciiv’ities, 
health jiracticc's and jirlru i })!<"', mathematics, language, and, 
in fact, every kind of learning. When thc'y come into conilict 
with custom, and they all do so at times, thev cri'ate special 
problems. Sex is <'s{ieciall> tioublesiniie, in jurt liccause the 
basic adjustments cannot be lully^ '\('rked out until after pu- 
bertv, and in part bee, :se it me« ts with the most inflexible* 
tabofjs. 

The sc hool use ol tissue needs . usuallv through the indirect 
me.insol Uuiguage or pic lures. Saidy oflheloc dwa er supply, 
for ex.miple, may bc' < llec lively rc'kiled to the tissue needs of 
thirst and irecdom ficuii the pain ol disease through the ap- 
propriate use of lietioii and study o' the causes of disease. 
This rottndabout pioeedure at the saint time weakems moti- 
vating v’aluc' and makes it fcasil*' to use tliein in ihe school- 
room. The basic teaching p.ittern seems to be as follows: 
words assuming adef|uaie voeabularv) rcunind the pupil of 
tissue iiteds, more words show the connection between need 
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and the new activity, thereby motivating it. Where the need is 
only weakly aroused, as is often the case, the motivation is 
weak; where vocabulary is inadequate it must first be built 
up; where the pupil sees another more appropriate (in his 
opinion) means of satisfying the need, motivation of the 
teacher-selected activity breaks down. 

Showing the connection between tissue need and schoolroom 
activity seems to depend upon more or less indirect forms of 
reward or punishment. The pupil through reading and dis- 
cussion is led to anticipate benefits or harm, dependent upon 
his course of action. As in all use of reward and punishment, 
the anticipated results must appear natural and inescapable; 
if they seem arbitrary and unjust, the pupil may be motivated 
to seek ways of avoiding them and fail to engage in the ex- 
pected activity and learning. 

Social needs as motivators. The first definite sign that the 
infant realizes the presence of another human being as a dis- 
tinctive part of the environment occ urs when the two-month- 
old infant smiles occasionally ai the sound of the hpman voice 
when he does not >01 smile at other stimuli.* At liist smiling 
occurs with no relation to the expression on the face of the 
adult, but b\ eight (jr ten montlis the infant begins to be af- 
fected by the tonf of voice and by facial expression. He re- 
sponds to other children in much the same way as to adults. 
With tliis hiniling ri'sponse to thi' human voice, social motiva- 
tion begins to b<“ elTcctive. 

Th(‘ first social contact of a baby is with an adult. It is the 
activity of tht* adult that initiates the contact. During the 
second half-year, contact with other children is established. 
At first, social contacts are initiated by others rather than by 
th<‘ child. The crying of the infant cannot be interpreted as 
social behavior even though it leads an adult to come and do 
something for him. He does, however, soon learn to ci y for 
the sake of initiating social contact to provide for his physical 
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needs; by three months he will initiate social contact merely 
for companionship. By six to eight months he will try to 
attract adults or other cliiklren to him by sc^ucaling, by mov- 
ing alxiut, and by clutching at the clothing of others. 

The causes of social conLicl in children are apparently: 
(1) physical need lor help, ( 2 ) need for comj)anK)nship in 
play, (3) interest in a common toy or playtliing, (4) need for 
information or intell<'( lual assistance, and (5) common intel- 
lectual interests. As tlie child cleselojis in physique, motor 
ability, .social adjustment, and inti lligcncc the character of 
these needs chaiis<\s, but they leiuain strong motivating 
agencies at all agc'^. Tt is clear, then, that the child becomes 
more and more soci.il v\iih increasing age, the number and 
variety of social needs inerc ase, and soc i<il forms of motivation 
become more and more import.mt. In short, uhether because 
of maturation of inlicrcait tcmclencies or in conseciuencc of 
conditioning (learning) or both, rlie child becomes giegarious 
and is responsive to .social stimuli. 

Egotic tendencies as motivators. Social awareness and 
rcspcrnsi^’cness arc inevitably accomjianied by antisocial tend- 
encies and purely person<il interests, llie child plays w'ith 
another because he is interested in the same toy, but lu' quicklv 
discovers that the presence of the other limits his own freedom 
of action. T’hc' direct interest of the \car-olcl child in a toy 
can hardly be call«*d sel. -.linc'^s; it becomes selfishness when 
he ieels the necessity ol excluding anothi'r ehiid Irom simul- 
taneous enjeryment of it because f ronfliet of interests. 

Th(‘ child likes to f cl ihat he san count on some things as 
being his own whcnevci he wants (ne^ds) them: favorite toys, 
necessities of life', love ol parents, friends and just trealinent. 
This desire for security grows to a grc.il extent out of social 
.situations in which inseciiiiiy was found. T he older bi other be- 
gins to be selfish and to feel in.sccun when the younger brother 
reaches an age at which he appropriates playthings and de- 
prives t,he older one ol their sole possession. Learning to 
“share” is very difficult and disturbing to one’s sense of se- 
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curity. Even a kitten raised alone will not fight for its food, 
but two kittens raised together will growl and quarrel over a 
plate of milk. Selfishness is an expression of insecurity and 
becomes “sharing” when^ the child discovers that personal 
security in to^s is not disturbed but is enhanced by joint or 
cooperative play. 

Prestige and preeminence as motivators. The small 
boy wants to be “big as daddy," or “bigger than brother.” 
The little girl wants to “cook as weJ as mother” and to “be a 
little lady.” Some ol th(*se desires seem all too fleeting to 
harassed jiarents, hut the tlesire to cinulati' some childhood 
hero is an es-jiression of a leal nt'ed for personal aggrandise- 
ment and soci.il a]iprobdlion. The boy wants to be big, not 
just b( cause daddv is big, but also bi'cause liigness cariies 
w'ith it certain highly pii/cd privileges. When he is big he can 
drise the car all alone, can go swimming whcnc'ver he wishes, 
can earn rnones, and ( an do a host c)l other exciting things. 

Will thei desires loi piestigi and piec'inintncc arc condi- 
tioned or, as '■ome believe, inlit'riteci, there t tn bc^o doubt 
confeining their motuating values. The child will misbc'have 
to get the atlcmtiiai that he values — and sometimes the ap- 
proval ol pla\ mates -bu* he vsill also dcj worth while things 
ior th(' same reason. Doing lor the sake' of attracting atten- 
tion or receiving approval lastly beiornes transformed into 
doing lt>r the sak< ol -xitislac tion in ac c omplishiuc'nt when 
situ.itions are so managed as to mininii/e the putely jiersonal 
results and emphasize tlu' skill objectives. The fiv'e-y car-old 
boy learns to hojj to show oil, and then dot's it because it 
turns out to bf* itin; he le<irns to read iiumhc'rs bc'cause he 
gets praise incl attention, and tlien, under good guidance, be- 
romc's absorbed in mastering number g.imes. The sixteen- 
year-old bov^ plays ba kctball to show off his physical prowess, 
and then, with good coaching, discovers a more immediate 
satisfaction in the mastorv of ball-handling skills. When 
those activities are suggested that arc commensurate vyith the 
child's abilities, and when be is given moderate attention 
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and approval for his successes, he will usually end by gaining 
masteiy in them and by di>ing them cheerfully for their own 
sakes. When they arc found to function in relationship to a 
variety ol his purposes, the new activities will become a per- 
manent part of his life. 

Collecting tendencies as motivators. Regarded by some 
as an inherited tendency and by others as a generalized habit, 
the desire to collect and own is a very real laclor in the lives 
of children. The words my and mine are learned before two 
y'cars, and the small child's possessions are vigon'usly de- 
fended against all cotners. 

L('hman and Witty ’ show that there are nc^ age hwels at 
\/hich the interest in collecting and hoarding suddenly de- 
creases or increases. Their data do not indicate «i universal 
interest in such activities; at no age level were as many as fif- 
teen per cent of the boys making colh'ctions of .iny kind, and 
girls made coll<‘( ticuis even less frequently. On the other hand, 
Bulk - found ninety per cent of (hildren actividy making col- 
lections. I’he clistr<“])anf y in the iindings of the two experi- 
menters probably e<innot be explained by difl’erences in tech- 
nique and suggests that interest in making collections is a 
fuiution of the en\ ironment, although one that is easily de- 
veloped. Where there are real educational values to be gained 
l)v making collet ti>)ns, teachers tan s(M the stace and ietd con- 
fident that many' thildivii will clieeilully respond, but merC 
relianct* upon a universal collecting tendency would seem to 
be unwise. 

ENVIRO\ME.\TAL FAi'IORS /A MOnVATION 

As seen in the preceding section, no characteristic of chil- 
dren becomes a need nor functions in motivation except in 
relationship to a situation. By definition motivation implies 
stimulation. But just as it has seemed advantageous to treat 
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of some motivating factors as aspects of child nature, it seems 
likewise worth while to consider environmental patterns that 
are clearly related to motivation. 

Newness and strangeness as motivators. P'ormerly, curi- 
osity was labeled an instinct; certainly children often respond 
intensively to new objects and situations. I’he small child con- 
stantly jjicks up and points out iww objects, asking, “What is 
it?” H(‘ sees a new activity demonstrated and wants to try' it. 
He sees a pony for the first time atu^ is attracted to it, but be- 
gins cr\ing when put on its liack for a ride. New objects and 
situations elicit avoiding as well as exploring bchavioi, but 
they arc not neutral — that is, not unless they are so new and 
foreign to experienci* as to be unperceived. 

'I'hc small child who throws a ball against a w'all and, for 
the first time. pOitivei it to bounce back is likely to respond 
eagc'rly by chasing it and again throwing it against the wall 
for the s<ike of the rebound. He has discovered in himself a 
hitherto unsusjiectcd ability to produc'e an intriguing environ- 
mental ( ire unistancc, which fits nicely into hi'- exi^tine play 
acthiiy. 

One child may habituallv ii’sponcl to any new article of 
food b\ sieving, “I don’t like it”: another may be eager to 
taste- it. A major factor in the motivating c-ffert of new' and 
strange sitmction-, is found in the tharactc*r ol the- child's per- 
ccjition of them. When the tc-.icher makc-s use ol this newnc-ss 
factor in })lanncd teaehmc situations, there must be an ade- 
quate- ])iepaiation in previous c-xpc-iic-nc c- and attitude il favor- 
able- ff-sults are to be- gamed. J’hrough pre-viou'- attainment 
the child must be ready to jic-rceive the new thing as fitting 
into his c'xisting purposes of woik and pla\. 

Annoying situations as motivators — punishment. The 
child discovc-rs, w'ith liiorc or Ic-ss diiricult\, that it is appropri- 
ate- tcj w'lthdraw from some- situations. He touches a hot stove 
and pulls away and cries, or has his tongue burnt by a hot 
food and e-omes to dislike the food. But nedther the stove nor 
the food is always hot, and withdrawal is not always appropri- 
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ate. However, the punishment administered by the situation 
is usually perceived as an objective function of it, and not as 
something arbitrarily interposed by another person. The in- 
tensive character of the response in annoying situations en- 
sures relatively fast learning; the reflexive character of the 
response gives it direction; the contradictory character of the 
situation on different occasions requires discrimination and 
creates learning difficulties. 

VS^hen the arbitrary will of anotlu'C person determines the 
annoying character of the situation, the; learning outcomes are 
made more uncertain because, with the ])iinishing person 
absent, the situation ma\ altrait rather than repel, just as 
food when warm is good and when hot is harmful. When 
teachers or parents make frequent use of punishm^'nt for 
motivating avoidance of certain behavior, the child may be 
expected to perceive the annoyance as coming from the parent 
or teacher and not from the situation, and may learn to re- 
spond dilferently in their presc*nce than in their absence. On 
this account “natural” ]nmishnients are rightly regarded as 
valuable motivators, while arbitrary ones dt) not get consist- 
ently good results and ofU'n have harmful effects. The child 
may learn to lie, cheat, deceive, and ('onrc'al to avoid punish- 
ment, and learn to act diflerently in the absence than in the 
presence of the laskma<-tei. When punishment can Ite inter- 
jiieled as fighting against tlie child, he may well be expected * 
to fight ba( k, and the lesson goes astray. 

Punishment as a niotisating dc'sice, <‘speciallv when s<‘vere, 
has the additional dis idvantage of beinc a disrupting, tear- 
producing, disintegiating influence, leading to neurotic be- 
havior and emotional outbursts. 

The rightful function of punishment for motivation bcems 
to be found in its value in nnpha\i'ws^ some aspect of the situa- 
tion not otherwise perceiv.ible which has vatmallj harmful t on- 
sequences. This has been called “reduction of the jiroblem to 
the learner’s level of insight.” 'Fhe natural consequences of 
the behavior might otherwise be too long delayed, and the 
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connection might not be seen or might appear unimportant 
to the child at the moment. In general, punishment is justi- 
fiable if the child’s later experience will certainly lead him to 
confirm by his own judgment the harmful characte^jof the 
situation. 

In short, punishment docs intensify and direct behavior, i.e.^ 
it motivates. It is, however, a double-edged tool. Thoughtlessly 
Uaed it does great harm; great care and skill are required of its 
user for good results. Annoying sitv’ations that arc natural are 
.Strong motivators, and their consistent character makes them 
idati\ely free from the bad results of arbitral ily imposed 
j lunishment. 

Satisfying situations as motivators. Prcsumahlv the nor- 
mal behavior in a satisfying situation is activity leading to 
satict), lolloweil by relaxation and sleep or change of activity 
owing to the appearance c'f another need. I’he end condition 
is one of geneial uphuilding and recujx'ration. Ciiowth 
{irocc'sses are favored. 'Ihe activity that ends with satiety is 
vigorous and well diiec t' d to the e.xlc ni that it is motivated by 
one of the iKS'ds refcrrecl to prc'viousl/. "Ihe disintegrating 
forc'cs that accoinpain annoving and irMr-producing situations 
are ahseiil The (hild is eonfiiniecl in the behavior that s.itis- 
lied the need it he lias perceived the ndationsliip between his 
actions and their lesulls. Leainirig mav ihcTcfore occur at one 
trial will'll appiojai Ue ac tions ate at once lound .md accom- 
panic'd b\ hill insight, or seveial liials mav be recpiired when 
the fust etforts are not whulh .ippropriale oi insight is poor. 

1 hf 11/ 1 (i tlial must he \ai,\fi -/ motivates sjn'c ific behavior and 
defines .i goal when jiievioii'' c'xpcTieiue has bei n adi'quate. 
Otherwise the need motivates geiierah/ed behavior with a 
minimum of chreetion. Once the goal has bec'n defined, it 
seems a matter of in iiiferenee whether one savs that a given 
action is motivated by the goal, by the satisfying situation, or 
by the need; each necessarily implies the other. 

Certainly the general situations in which needs appear and 
satisfaction of them is attained arc those in which well- 
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motivated, i.e., strongly energized and specifically directed, 
activities are certain to he found. 

Advanta^e^ and dangers in the use oj cspetially provided rewardi. 
I may^sk my little son to bring in some firewood and promise 
him a penny for his work. 1 may commonly pay him for work 
about the home. I'he money reward will almo.st certainly be 
tireetivc in securing the cheerful performance of household 
tasks. There is a ritli c.x.perim('ntal literature proving con- 
clusively the effectiveness of rewards in motivating both be- 
havior and learning.’ Instead, however, of offering my son a 
inont'y rt'ward, I may' .say, “Won’t y'ou helj) me bring in some 
wood so we can ha\e a nice fire?’’ When tht* w'oocl is in we 
may lay a fire and togenher admit e the pretty Hanu s. This 
latter situation provides a vt'ry different kind of rewa''d than 
the first, a “n.ttnral” reward. It will take care of itself without 
a parent's being present, while thc' money reward depends 
upon tlie whim of tlic' pan nt. 

Then' is good reason to behc'V’e that the kinds of leaining in 
the two situations are very dilfen'iit. The child who is con- 
stantly motivated by rewards dependent upon the arbitrary 
disjiensations of otlier peojih' oftc'ii learns to lie. cheat, deceive, 
and llaiti'r to get rewards and learns to shirk when tht' reward.s 
are absent, (^n the other hand, the natural rewards cannot be 
gained by Iv'ing, cheatuig. deceiving, or llattc'ry, and are 
newer absent wlicm work is i.tithfully done. The fact that some* 
natural rewards an' social does not alter the main facts. To 
reward by saying “Thank you” for a knidnc' •>, or by giving 
friendship, does not "sually motiv.ite to decc'it. Payment by 
parents lor work done at home may help the home to run 
.smoothly, but it is not uncommonly associat'd with lying, 
cheating, “ajiple polishing,” and deniarcting spi'cial favors in 
school, and with shirking tasks iliat hav'C no especially ar- 
ranged reward. The school, of course, engages in many cjucs- 
tionablt' practices of its own with its prizes, badges, athletic 
Ic tters, and special privileges for high grades. The whole pat- 
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tern of rewards at home and in school needs careful study and 
revision. , 

Social situations as motivators. It seems necessary to 
consider four main types of , social situations: (1) mere presence 
of other children, (2) joint play, (3) competitive play and 
work, and (4) roojicrativt* situations. 

1. We have already noted smiling as the first distinctive re- 
action to another human being. Before a year of age, the child 
displays hiinsell before other childrtn; he is motivated by the 
presence of another child to be more active, to take tos^s from 
the other chdd, to ward off attar k, and to engage in joint play. 
On the other hand, some children ai’c inhibited in the social 
situation. Alljrort ' found that the presence of others i'' favor- 
able to routine activity and to eas\, conv(T>ational, and ex- 
pansive thinking, while it inhibits imaginative thinking and 
original thought. Observers cornmoirl) repor't that children 
show olf w(’ll-e^tablished skills before' others but engage in 
flights of fane ) and iin.'gination nierre wlie'U alone . 

2. The j)er< . jitiern of .inothe-r t hild inotiv’atcs approach and 
conlae I, b<)th verbal and i)h\sictd. Talking, touching, and 
pushing ate f emmion childheiod social activities, as is play with 
a (oniinein to^. During the presehool years .social play cannot 
often be jnopeiK dese.rib('d ;is cooperative; it is play in the 
presence* of the other person, jday with a t'ommon toy, but 
include veiv little of the notion of sharing and contribution 
to a groujr project. Play d<i('s, howevt'r, readily Irecomc com- 
petitive at an e.irlv age*. 

3. 'lire two- or three-year-old child readily learns to strive 
to beat his plavniates at simple play activities, dressing and 
undressing, and eating. He seems to care \cry little whether 
he wins or loses, but he likes the excitement of trying. lie be- 
comes interested in winning, however, as lewmds Jor winning 
become more common and important. Competitive prizes 
at home and at school motivate the* desire to win as something 
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more than the childhood desire to compete, li is not uncom- 
njon to see a three-year-old loser more happily stimulatc'd by 
the competition than is the winner; the adolescent loser is 
usually disappointed. While there is usually a winner in com- 
petitive activities, the interest in competition precedes any 
g^reat interest in winning and may be important at all ages. 

There has grown up an extensive scries of investigations of 
the effects of competition upon effectiveness of work and learn- 
ing. In general, competition leads to more effective work; if 
the competitor is interested in winning he works well as long as 
he thinks there is a chance to win but slum{)s when he thinks 
he will lose. The most effectiv<‘ form of conjpetition is that 
which provides for individual recognition in comjx'tition be- 
tween groups; a close second is individual compeliikm: and 
purely group competition is a poor third. The eflects upon 
nervous and excitable children are likely to be bad. Girls are 
more alfecled than boys. Where the rewards of winning are 
important or artificial, all the bad effects associated with un- 
wise use of rewards may be present and intensified. 

It is imjiortant to see competition in relation to a .social 
philosophy of education and not merely as a means of securing 
efficient work and learning specific tasks. Gompetitive atti- 
tudes and habits are developed when competition is used as a 
moti\e. To what extent art they'^ .socially desirable? To what 
extent do they interfere with cooperative attitudes and habitsj 
and ^vith ideals of service for the geneial social good.^ 

4. Truly cooperative* play, as distinuuisbed from joint en- 
deavor, is ran* during the preschool pc'riod, but it in.iv become 
more and more common during the elementary school ages. 
By the junior high stbool period, then is definite interest in 
cooperation which expresses itself in the fo^matieni of clubs and 
gangs. This tendency reaches h*' height in the senior high 
school, when group loyalty is especially intense. The ten-vear- 
old wants to cooperate with others, but scarcely knows how to 
do so. T’he school may make use of this desire in motivating 
truly cooperative grou[> work. Increasing intei est and ability 
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in cooperative activities may be expected year by year unless 
the individual and competitive nature of school workJrftlilB 
these tendencies in check. 

There are interesting an^ almost unexplored possibilities in 
using cooperative interests to overcome cheating, deceit, and 
self-interest. A student, for example, is found to copy the wf)rk 
of classmates, to lie about his accomplishments, and to demand 
special favors. On Ix'ing set to work with a small group for the 
sake of inaking a group contrilmtioa to the class he finds him- 
self in a situation where cheating and deceit arc of no avail. 
The members of his group know directly whether he is con- 
tributing and let him see that they expect him to share in the 
work. His own contribution is merged with that of the group, 
and he sees no opportunity lor self-aggrandizement except in 
the success of all. The motives for deceit disappear, and noth- 
ing except subst.mtial work seems possible. The response is 
usually gratifying to the teachei. It is unfortunate that there 
has beeti no good expet imental study ol cooperative work. 
Mailer's ’ study, for ex.inijtle, sean cly touclu's up<^i real co- 
operation in which ( hildnai think together and share experi- 
ences for the ( oininon good. 

The teacher and parent as parts of the motivating en- 
vironment. The child's eiders have two maj<;r functions in 
motivation' (1) to set the stage with material and social in- 
fluences, and (21 U' t.tke ait iinj)ortant place in the social en- 
vironment of the child. .\11 those objects, materials, persons, 
and activities that a child is ie.id\ to perceive and act ujjon 
must be ]auvid<‘d in due number and proportion. With in- 
creasing inatunt>, the scenery must be shifted atid rearranged. 
.\s the child develo[)s gcxils and strives to attain them, he must 
be cncouiagi'd, dissuaded, and advisc'd; these are the special 
responsibilities of parent and tear lier. 

To know that the gcral is good and to know whether one is 
progressing toward it and how rajridly are essential factors in 
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weli-motivatcd work. To these ends the mentor must con- 
devise informative measures. An abundance of cx- 
pcriim-iital evidence shows that in the absence of knowledge of 
progress motivation bccoiiK's weak and progress lacking.^ The 
day by day comments, ‘“U’hat's fine,” ‘“You’re wrong there,” 
*‘Y'ou will soon h.ave it done,” arc inv’aluable motivalorii. 
More formal tests and examinations have a similar and mor<’ 
comprehensive informative value. Diagnostic measures show 
.spc'ciiic points of suci ess and failuie. To work with knowledge 
of success is encouragiim, to work in the dark is dishc'artcning. 
The teat'her and ]>arent are especially important sources of 
f'cc'ded information about progre.->s. 

TOPOWaiLM. 2 MOIIVA flO V 

Motivation may b<’ deiined in terms of ‘^tresses, strains, and 
movements in an enclos'd relational field. Then* are funda- 
mental dvnami( relations affecting an individual .uid his en- 
vironment; the actual behavior of a child de])ends upon both 
his own (haracteri.^tics and the structure ol the existing situa- 
tion as he percei\('s it. For <'xam])le, <i child cries or does not 
cry when left at a mirser) school by his parent, depending upon 
how he perceives nursery school and separ.ition from the 
parent. 

Motivational hates aie defined Iw theii direction, strength, 
and point f)f application. vVhen faced w’ith a situation to which* 
he is sensitive a child Ix'gins a series ol’ activities based upon the 
existing motivational forces. Th< following diagrams show a 
few of the oossibilities of the ooeration ol field forces.'* 
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DIAGRAMS SHOWING SOME POSSIBILITIES 
IN IIIL OPERATION OI riFLD I ORGLS 


ArrRACTION 



I h( r hilfl s miy be in a traipht line Irading to 

identification oi liiinstlf and the sitt ition ht is attiactr d 


REPULSION 



f he I laid s ictJMty m iv Ik in a sTi iiEjlit line 
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DISTASTEFUL SITUATION -h STRONG PUNISHMENT 



The situation may contain opposing forces, in which case the ciirection and 
force of the child’s niovcmenl arc determined by the resuliant of the forces. 


DIVIDED SITUATION 



When the situation cfin tains opposing fences, the i hild may succeed in sepa* 
rating it into its two aspec ts in such a way tliat lu can flee the one and approach 
the other. 


FLEEING SITUATION AND PUNISHMENT THROUGH DECEIT' 


E 

(i aplum 
onp. 12ti) 



Fig. 12 continued* 
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USING DECEIT TO FLEE SITUATION AND ATTAIN REWARD 



Wh(n tlif situation fontiing oppo iiit, (outs, tlu ( hiltl nia> bt -ibk to inlro- 
dut< i rhiK lore <bin‘ deling at in ant,k to tliL othci foicts, tliii'^ escaping 
bolli situation irul pui.ishnK nt oi att urmig a h v\ard while avoiding the situation 


B1 OCKED MOVEMENT 


f \ Force 

- 

-4- 

I \ 

\ C*! lid MuVfnunt 

-riWT^ 

Situ ition 

[ 

- 



J oic( 'I tnav b( a If q i ir< to initi i(e icti it , but the mov t mi nt m 
b( blofktdbv otlnrfictois s ii h i l^ck < 1 knowK it proFi ss 


INbUIATION AGAINST FORCFS 



Iho i luld in IV Ik insu^ati d fi nn the adion of sornr forces bee lire hr fails 
to ptrc'^ni tlx situUion on leeount oi ignorincr, iininatuiit> pi ( o( ( upation, 
or sc nsoi \ eh kc t 


IiCjr \1 londuded 
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QUESTIONS AAD EXERCISES 

1. Throujrh the medium of what body structures must a motive 
operate' to increase the enertiy level of he'liavior'^ 

2. To what extent is the behaMor of tlie neonate t^iven specific 
direction and to what extent t^eiieralized.’ 

3. What specific behavior patterns are produced })y the tissue 
need lor food in the year-old child/ In tlie tilleen-ycar-old child: 

4. What is the course of S])eciali/aiion of behc^ior which is moti- 
vated by the tissue needs associated with ^c\'' Beqin with the 
preschool child. 

5. What is the couise ol diwelopment of specialized motives asso- 
ciated With sex/ Refill widi tht‘ pieschool child. 

6. What moti\es arc iiuolved in the foliowinc: situation and how 
would you api)ly corn‘cli\e iruMsures/ A hie;h school oirl has 
a li^ood home She lias been jiaid for periormirie liei licMisehold 
duties and works to the saddaction of hia* motliei. She *ecms 
well adjusted at home'. At sthc^ol she rluats on examinations, 
copies vMiltc'n work from classmates, (‘xpects sjiecial prixik'Gjes 
from I fassm<iles and teachers, chmianrls the best eciiiijiiiKuit and 
expet ts otheis to use the (ylck'i ailides, and l)ra^s .iboul recciv- 
iii£» only hiuli erades, ^\ll(Iea^ she actnallv n'ceives mediocre 
ones, fler I.f). is 11^. Her health is satisfac toi) . Her sex 
adjustment sec ms normal. 

7 You ha\(‘ lieaid that colkctintt tendencies can lie used in 
rnolivadii^ junior lui^h school vcaicral scienc'c*; hem would you 
j>c) about tisino sue li tendcme»es, and what proMsioiis would you 
m.ike for individii.il ciihei(‘nc(*s* 

8. What is the ddfennee between '■'.stimulus''’ and "motive'*' ‘ 

9. Dc'velop a coopciatwe unit in literature for a G^rade level of 
your ow n elioice < arefullv eliii natiiic c'ompi lilion. 

lb. Make a list of the* i(*wMids and pumsimieiits c()miv)iily used 
h) the school to umtivate classwork. ^^hat c‘vidcnee can you 
find concerning tlic'ii eileclKeiiess in altainiiu; this objec- 
tive.^ 

11. Whv are many schools discontinuini^ th< practice of selecting a 
valeeliciorian ^ 

12. What arc the motivational e'h« i ts of re'qiiirine; a minimum 
scholastic avxractf' for paiticipadon in extrae. urricular activities? 

13. Outline a form of report upon scdiool attainmemt to be etiven 
{)eriodicalIy to pu])ils and paremts that is designed to have 
maxiniuin toocI eflects upon motivation. 
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14. Whdl are some e[ood techniques that may be used by parents 
in motivating (hiJdren in the performance of household duties? 

15. W hat are some good icwaids and punishments available loi use 
in the home’ 

16. What ( an be clone in the aome to develop sensitivity to coopera- 
tive motives in onlv cliildien'* 



Chaptet 6 

Language Development in Childhood 


THE FUNCTIONS OF LANGUAGE 

The language of children, as well as of adults, exists because 
of its value in satisfying a diversity of needs. It is an effective 
means of taking short cuts in behavior, of getting and giving 
secondhand experience. Grammatical, f.r., logical, classifica- 
tion of words and sentences d«)es not clearlv show the human 
needs that arc ser\’ed by language. For our purposes, it is 
better classified into three broad categories: (1) language as a 
means of socialized communication, (2) language as an ego- 
centric activitv, and (3) silent language, or thinking. 

Socialized communication and egocentric language. In- 
vestigators tlisagrcc concerniitg iht exact proportion of chil- 
dnm’s overt speech that is social in character, but it is cer- 
tainly much more than half social at all ages. Piaget ‘ finds 
that about thirty-eight per cent of the young child’s language 
is egocentric and abou' si: ty-two per cent socialized. Mc; 
Carthy ^ finds that socialized responses constitute ninety-six 
per cent or more ol tlie preschoo’ child's overt languaire.® She 
states that language i^ mainly n tming, at first, with reference 
to the child's wants; trut remarks associated with the situation 
in tvhich the chikl is found increase with age, csj)eciall\ after 


This chapter was written by Clarence K. Ragsdale. 
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three years. Fisher ^ finds an increase in the number of re- 
marks about others and in the number of questions up to the 
fourth year. A large number of commands are present at all 
preschool ages. It seems ^ that many apparently egocentric 
statements can be highly socialized and serve a definitely com- 
municative function. Probably almost all overt language 
occurs because of a need for social communication. 

Silent language, thinking. It is well known that the very 
young child’s language activity i^ mainly overt; everything 
that he thinks he says ‘‘out loud.’’ His parents, however, ob- 
ject to his endless prattle. He learns that he must wait his turn 
to talk, that some things must not be mentioned outsid(‘ of the 
family circle, that some of his ideas meet with disapproval. 
Suppression of overt language comes slowly but surely, a laige 
part of language activity becomes subvocal before the end of 
the prescho(jl years. Tliis short-circuiting of language con- 
fornts to the familiar conditioning ])attern. Li the oJd<T c hild 
the endless slieani of language activity is implicit, for tiie most 
part, and only (jceasionaily becomc's overt wlcen the nec^d for 
communication is ]jressing. Indivuluals, of course, difler 
greatly in (lie extent to which thinking jjrocosses are sub- 
voeal; some are talkative* and others rjuiet. 

As language becomes silent, it moves along more j-ajiidly. 
Children gradually learn the econom\ and safely of thinking 
"as opjiosed to talking. C)nly the inatun* jiroduets cjf thought 
are then commimieatc'd to othors .As tliisdc'velopment occurs, 
choice of words <uid use of «*neetive language loniis become 
more and more imjjorlant, so that the briel products of long 
trains td’ thought can be elfec lively communirated to one's 
associates. 

Kinds of language. While it is true that the* dcvelojnnent 
of abstrac i thinking is largely tied up w'ith speech, it must not 
be overlookt*d tliat there are many forms of useful language 
symbols: speaking, writing, shorthand, Morse code, graphs, 
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pictures, numbers, gestures, diagrams, and maps. All are 
useful both for ihinkintr and for social communication. The 
course of racial as well as individual progress is largely associ- 
ated with the development of and facdity in the use of a rich 
and varied symbolism. 

PERCEPTUAL-MO I OR COMTROL OF SPEECH 

Vocalization in infancy. 'I'he relle.x •’’birth cry” has no 
intellectual (jr emotional meaning, nor does much of the vocal- 
ization of early infancy. Air used to sup{)ly the blood with 
oxygen makes a noise ^^’hcn pulled rapidly over the vocal 
cords. Varying tensions, blockings, and diverse positions of 
mouth and throat parts alter the ciuality of the sounds. That 
organic stales sucl^ as hunger and pain produce characteristic 
tensions, and hence characteristic sounds, is possible. Bean ^ 
asserts that sue h is tlie case. Other iu\’estigators are in general 
agreement that varying situations do not produce qualitative 
dilferences, but only cluinges m intensity ui vocali/tition. 

There is general agrei'mrnt that vowel sotmds in consider- 
able variety are lust in a\)])ear<ince. These are closely followed 
by the At and ,\ in combination \\itli vowels. The P and B 
ajipear at about the .same time. Chittiirals. particularly the 
G and A. are sounded carK j as b also the II. The f'and Tmay 
be late in a])])earance. Some investigators place the B and L 
as the last .s(ainds to .tpptar, but others liiid them early. 
Moore " rejtorts a ( hild as using <tll sounds in the language by 
the fourth month. 

It must 1)0 noted that the dist ussion here refers to the reflex 
sound production of iutanev and not to the imitative produc- 
tion of recognizable words. For ex.imple, iminy childien at 
three or four are still unable to imitate suceessfully words with 
the R and I. sounds in initial position; “baby talk” Is still 
common at 'ix veans. 
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Motor control of speech organs during the preschool 
years. The first stop in language beyond mere reflex sound 
production apparently occurs when the infant begins to imi- 
tate sounds. As a part of the generalized reactions of infancy, 
air is expelled from the lungs, throat and mouth parts move, 
and sound is produced. I’hc infant hears tlie sounds produced 
by his own vocal organs. Moreover, reduplication of behavior 
is characteristic of infancy and early childhood; apparently 
some kind of “set” for re&ponsc penists, often lor many min- 
utes. Repetitive rocking and pendular activities, lor example, 
are easily observable. Reduplication in language sounds is 
common. Continued produc tion of “da, da, da” si'ts the stage 
for conditioning of tlie vocal “da” as taponse to the auditory 
“da” as Himulns. The infant thus leairi'i to imitate miinds. 

At any stage of language development \\c should expect the 
child’s intentional production of accejitable sounds to be no 
more accurate and extensive than hi^ lepcrtoire of imitative 
sound jirodut tion behavior permits. In any case, he appar- 
ently copies mainly^ the general pattein heard and c^n imitate 
detaib onh altcT Iv has learned (Ixen (onditioned) to do so. 

Possililv habits of language imitation aie motivated, in part, 
by rnoie gcneiah/ed mutative tendencies. The child learns to 
imitate manv types of behavioi, and discovers that it is oltcn 
worth while to observe others and try' to do as the y do. 

DISORDERS 01 \i010R COMROL 

Travis ^ ( l.issitii-s speech disorders undcT three heads, only 
the fust two ol which concern us here: 

1. Disoidei'' of rhythm in ve*ibal ex'piession. 

2. Disoide-is ol atticulalion and v ocah/.ttion. 

3. Disoidc'rs of symbolic lorniulation and expre ssion. 

Disorders of rhythm — stuttering and stammering. These 

defects are basically the same, and in both the v'ocal defects 
are produced by speech blocks, laghty-five per cent of stutter- 
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ing begins before ciglit years of age, and in ninety per cent or 
more of the cases disappears without spc'cial tn'uimenl. Fifteen 
to twenty per cent of children stutter at some time, boys 
greatly outnumbering girls. The ])ercentage of children 
stuttering at any one time rises from about sc‘ven-t('nths per 
cent in the iirst grade to about one per cent in high school and 
college. Hence, those who outgrow stuttering or ftvercome it 
as a result of special training usually do .so at an early age. 

The causes of .stuttering are manifold. Heredity probvibly 
plays a part; brain injuiies an* contributing factors; infectious 
diseases, as m<-asl('s and whooping cough, arc assotiated w'ith 
the defect; jirolonged emotional excitement and emotional 
shocks may be followed by stutteiing. Incomplete dominance 
of one cert'bral le misjihere may be a factor. Stutteiing has 
been variously held to be a bad habit, a personal'*" di.sorder, 
and a jisychoneuro.sis. 

The treatment v.irics with the opinion of the practitioner 
concerning the c<uisc. In genet al, curative measure.^ aim at 
stubilizatioii of the individual bv all [X).s.sible means. Judgment 
as lo their .succt'ss is dilhcult since so many cases recover with- 
out treatment and some ca.ses do not recover with it. The 
stutterer iK'cds most sympathetic understanding so that he 
may develop a whole.some outlook on life. 'I’his .seems to be 
the best aid to recovery as well as the best pi ocedurc when the 
defect persists. 

In general, the stutterer (and there arc about on<; million of 
them, one-quarter being children ) is retarded a year and a half 
in school. The stnllcrer is handicap[)ed c.specially in oral 
recitation and in emotional adjustimmls. He needs special 
educational treatment and should resjiond w'cll since his 
difficulty apparently has no necessary relationship to intelli- 
gence. 

Disorders of articulation and vocalization. Voluntary 
control of the speech organs includes a very complex group of 
motor skills. They are learned with surprising rapidity in 
infancy and early childhood. It is to be expected, however, 
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that cases of delaved and incomplete development of skill will 
occur even when there is no organic handicap. “Baby talk,” 
so commonly found m the fust grade, is an example of m^ 
complete learning due to un atisfactory home training Men- 
tal dehcicncy, short auditory memory span, and faulty train- 
ing arc the ina]oi causes of functional deficiency m articulation 
and vocalization. 

Oiganic disorders afTccting speech may be of the central 
nervous system or of the pcriphtial pee eh organs Coirect 
diagnosis and remedial procecluits tequire the sci vices of an 
expert ’ 

Tiaimug piocfduies foi ccnection of speech disoiders, 
whether fimctioniil oi organie, itquiie spccihe ajiplic itions of 
general prineipks ejf leainiim In (luldre n widi iioim il hear- 
ing and good innt.itivc habits, the thing of maior iinpotfance 
IS to ensure thit the (.hilclele ul\ anel attentive 1\ peicfutsthe 
corree l sound, his own n ndilion of it, and the difh lences be- 
tween the two lie must lie iilv la ir the ji ittcrn to lx miitate^d 
and eletvet hi^ own shoit«omin>s m sound piodiutftni It is 
not ]U''t lejietition, but tiiil with unclei standing tint is im- 
port mt in lea'nmg Wheie eood imitative lu.bits aie not 
picsent no .unouni ol te irhei prestnt<el stimulus woids will 
be elleetise 1 he pujnl iiaist I mpoiaiih nveit to seun< thing 
resembling the ml mtile babbling stage m which he attempts 
to jircKluee , he ii, ind le am to mutate the sounels wi'h which 
he has diffie uhv I he teaehei aids bv suggesting positions of 
hps, tongiK , and othei vex il paits to be tiled cut, and Ctills 
attention to >ucee s*-! ^ 

When tin e.uise for speech difTieuitv is defective hearing, 
othei scnsoiv cues must be ‘•ub'-tituted for sound 1 he imita- 
tive habits that must be developed and used will be sueh as 
copving V isu.illv jxreeived Iqiand tongue movnnent, tactually' 
peiccivcd tluoat and hp movement, etc A new technique 
that ne*cds investigation is one in which sound is thrown on a 
screen as visual waves, the ]»upil tiying to piodiee similar 

^iSffTidvis op il fur a good Jiscii^&ion of (jrgaiiic speech disordeis 
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waves with his own voice. Teaching the deaf and hard of 
hearing to talk cannot be treated adequately here; the student 
must be referred to special treatises on the subject.* 

Handedness and speech disorder. There is a widespread 
belief that left*handcdness is associated with speech difficulties, 
especially stuttering, and that change of normal handedness 
is a major factor in caiising *> 10 tiering. Important studies sun- 
porting this hypothesis have been made by Ballard," Quinan,* 
Orton and I'ravis,'* and Oates.-' They find that dextrosinis- 
trals stutter more commonly than nondcxtrosinistrals and that 
groups of stutterers ccuitain abnormally high proportions ol 
left-handed and dextrosinistral individuals. There is, however, 
an important number of dextrosinistrals who do not stutter 
and of stutterers who are pure sinistrals. 

Wallin *' in a questionnaire study of 89,057 public school 
pujiils in St. Louis found speech defects about twice as com- 
mon among tin- Icfi-lianded and dextrosinistrals as among 
other children. T he jjcrcenl.tgos were-. ho\\<'ver, small, and he 
concluded that the gre.it majority ol left-handed pupils did 
not d(‘vclo]) sj)e(-ch defects even wlu-n taught to write with the 
right hand. Parson ’’ came to a similar conclusion after in- 
vc-stigating the elfects of a policy of training all left-handed 
pupils 111 Lli/aheth, N. J., to uriie with the right iiand. 

We mu.st conclude that chang'- in handedness .slightly in- 
creases the chances of ^ ecurrcncc of speech dcfc-ct, but that th'' 
great mfijority esca])e harmiul consequences. Whether the 
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causal factors are related to disturbance of cerebral domina 
emotional conflict, or to other factors is not clear. 

LEARNING WORD MEANIXG 

Object naming. The major principles that the child 
follows in learning names for objects may be illustrated by the 
circumstances in which one cighteen-month-old boy was ob- 
served to learn the word ear. He had previously learncMl to 
name other parts of his body, especially “eyes,” “nose,” and 
“mouth,” but had not used the wox'd cat. One day his father 
pulled one of the child’s ears sharply and said “ear.” The 
ehild laughed. The father pulled tlie other ear and said “car.” 
He then caught th(‘ child’s hands and pressed them flrmly 
against his (the cliild’s) ears and said “car.” The child was 
intensely interested and amused by the game. The father then 
pulled the child’s ear and said, “What is that?” The immedi- 
ate answer was “car!” The name was never thereafter forgot- 
ten, I’he same ehild was taught to recognize another person's 
ear in a similar rapid fashion. 

Whenever int('nse j)reoecupation with an object occurs in 
conjunction with Hear perception of a specific sound that is 
understood to refi'r to it, the obiect name is learned almost at 
once, f or this reason dogs are named “bow-w'ow’‘ and kittens 
“mew -mew.” Learning may be exceedingly rapid and sur- 
prisingly jiernianent. The writer (whose memory lor peoples’ 
n.'imes is ])ooi i is constantly bewildered when his lour-year-old 
son, after the lapse of several months, shows p('rleet memory 
for the name of some adult whom he hits met only once, but 
played u'ltli inlen'^ivtly for a lew minutes. Children commonly 
learn the names of int<M(‘sting new toys after two or three 
proni{Jtings. 'f’he ('ightc'cn-month-old child m<iy .spend much 
of his time pointing at objects or holding them up and saying, 
“What-is-it.’” or, as an alternative, “Who-dat?” Name vo- 
cabulary grows by leaps and bounds. 

We may call it “conditioning” and draw illustrative dia- 
grams, or “sign h-arning” and present cuts of child and ob- 
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jects, or '’‘insight” and write of readiness and maturity levels; 
in whatever terms we describe it, naming is the lirst real and 
important fact of true spoken language as a means of com- 
munication. 

Recognition of language. It is clear that the object- 
r(*ference of perceived sounds is often understood for some 
time beh)rc the n.uiies arc \olunlarily produced; visual oi 
other language forms are usually understood bclorc they aie 
voluntarily rejatjduced. All through life, comprchensi(jn of 
auditory or visual language cxcct'ds ability to use language in 
speaking or writing. 7'he <‘ar is the primary language organ 
of childhood, and to it i-, added the eye during school age. 
The creative vocal organs and the writing hand always lag 
behind the perceivine frrgans. 

Composition of vocabulary. For smalt children object 
nam(‘s arc not so mucli single words as whole sentences. The 
word (a) user) by a tw<,'lve-month-old child may mean, ‘T 
see a car,’’ '‘I want to lide in a car,” ‘'Where is the car?” 
“That’s my car,' etc. Objtrt naming is, however, too simple a 
form of language to ser\e the thild’s needs during th(‘ second 
year. “See,’’ “hear,” “xninc,” the posscssives ‘‘daddy’s,” 
“mamma’s,” “John’s,” and questions sttch as “^Vhat-is-it?” 
and “Who-dat.”’ a^e added to the name vocabulary early in 
the set ontl year. 

A minority of chiklreii Itviin acuvity names sueh as “see’* 
and i)lace names such as ‘'there” as first w’ords. I'lic lirst w’ord 
used depends largeb upon the It lining, intentional or other- 
wise, provided by the parents or ])Jayinates. 

Sentences of two or more woitls are formed before the end 
of the st'cond sear because mere single word naming, whether 
of objects, activities, or relationships, is no longer adequate to 
meet the more mature needs of the child. 

The interrogative “Why?” appv'ars much earlier than the 
explanatory ‘‘because'’ and is often intended merely as a 
stimulus to further convTrsation. It docs not necessarily imply 
understanding of causal relationships. By the fourth year, 
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however, it seems clear that causal relationships are perceived 
and named in familiar, relatively simple situations. 

At the two-year level, nouns constitute fifty to sixty per 'cent 
of the child’s vocabulary, but many nouns have verbal func- 
tion. As vocabulary increa.scs, the proportion of verbs 
increases and that of nouns decreases. The interjcctional char- 
acter of early language is striking. Personal pronouns, rela- 
tive pronouns, subordinating words, and connecting words 
are acquired late and are likely to be used in a highly individ- 
ual way for some time. For example, a iwo-and-a-quarter-year- 
old boy said, “My and Daddy and Mamma and Me. . . .” 
The first person reference ajipeared twice and in a characteris- 
tically individual fashion. This same boy used My as the sub- 
ject of sentences for some three months before changing to 1. 
At two and a half years he used /, my, me, and mine with fair 
success. Zyve ' found that in the conv'^ersation of third-grade 
children, nouns constituted (ift\-one per cent of the vocabu- 
lary, but only fifteen per cent of the total number of words 
spok(m. Adjectives, loo, constitute a higher percent^e of vo- 
cabulary than of woivJs spoken. Verbs, on the other hand, 
nq^resent twenty-two per cent of the vocabulary and twenty- 
seven j)er ctml of the conversation. Pronouns, advt'rbs, prepo- 
sitions, conjunctions, and articles form a higher percentage of 
conv'crsalion than of vocabulary. 

■ file conversation of elementary s( hool children difi’ers from 
that of adults chielly in containing fewer prepositions and con- 
junctions, more picmouns, and possibly fewer nouns. It difi'ers 
from that of preschool children in containing fewer nouns and 
adj(;ctives and more verbs, pronouns, prepositions, and con- 
junctions. 

Size of vocabulary. Probably increase in size of \ ocabulary 
has positive acceleration at least during preschool and ele- 
mentary school years. The 1937 Stanford-Binct scale, how- 
ever, shows rectilinear growth in vocabulary from six to twelve 

' Claire T. Zyve, “Conversation Among Children,” Teachers 'loUege Record, 
29 ( 1927 ), 46 - 61 . 
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years. Figures taken from several investigators indicate that 
the %st word appears at eight to ten months. The median 
vocaLulary is two to four words at one year, twenty-two words 
at eighteen months, one thousand words at tJuec years, twenty- 
five liundred words at six years, and liftc'cn to eighteen thou- 
sand words for the high school senior. 

Growth changes in concepts and meanings. Estimates of 
size of vocabulary iiie\itably 
rai.se the question of wlien 
a word is “known.” f>r- 
tainly the child who, at six 
v'ars, acceptably gives the 
meaning of otauoe is judged 
by lower standards th<in 
could be aj)pli'‘d to the 
fourtecn-year-old. In early 
chiklhoc'd, a word lias 
usually been regarded as 
known when a child can 
make any one of the many 
possible ac ceptable responses 
to it, i.e., use it in one of many 
possible contexts. It is clear that tocabulary growth has 
qualit.ilive as well as ejuantitative* aspects. 

I'he groNvth of meaning ut a wo.ci is essentially a growth in 
the nunilier of contexts in which it uiav be used and to which 
it may contribute. It is not so much that a given word has a 
fringe of imagCTy, ideas, and the like joined to it more or less 
firmly as that it can caiter fruitiully into man) langu.ige or per- 
ceptual patterns. Whc'ii a new kleo-veibal or pcaceptual- 
verbal pattern contains an old word, that word's meaning has 
grown; when a familiar idcaational or perceptual pattern con- 
tains a new word, vocabulary has grown in size. An example 
may help to clarify the matter. Wlu'n the* \ isual perceptual 
pattern of orange becomes a pattern including the word 
“orange ’ (auditory and kinesthetic), a new word is learned. 



F»(.. n. showinc^ i»r(jWwh 

in size* of oi.il \ oi .il)ul,ir\ 
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When the word cnrers other perceptual patterns based on 
handling, tasting, taking apart, cultivating, decay, etc., mean- 
ing grows. 

GROIV'TH CHANGES IN LANGUAGE FORM 

Length of sentences. The one word sentence stage of 
language has already been mentioned, as well as the two word 
sentence at two years. There is apparently a steady increase in 
length of sentences used up to four years. According to 
Smith,* the mean length of .sentence at four years is four and 
one-half words. The superior adult may average tw'cnty words 
to the sentence in serious discfjurse. 

Sentence structure. During the second year, the single 
word (noun) sentence grows into the two-w'ord sentence 
containing verb and noun. The adjective-noun and vc'rb- 
adjective-noun ecjmbination hav^e been observed by the writer 
near the end of (he second ^ear. The three-word sentence was 
observed to follow soon thereafter as: “Give Dickie ball” and 
“Dif kie want hall.” Early in the third year such s^^itcments 
and (ommands were comj)leie with the definite or ind('finite 
article, oecasionallv with a pronoun and one adjeetivc. 

A bo} at two vears and six months carrit'd on this type of 
ci^nversation. With great extitement, “Ball, ball, ball!” On 
being asked what he meant. “I want my ball.” On being 
•queried as to wlieu it was, 'Under the davenport.” Asked 
whv he did not gel it, he replied, “But I can't; vou get it for 
me!*’ 1 fis lirst highly emotional response was the infantile one 
W'ord sentence, lollowc-d by more and more eoinplctc and 
complex sentences as the need arose. 

Cxmipound sentences of six to ten words, at fii '.t without and 
later with conjunctions, occurred early in the third year; and 
during the fourth vear subordinating elements wcie common, 
as: “I v\ant the ball that David has, and I don't want this 
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one.” Very long combinations loosely joined by the word and 
were coninion before tjiiree y'cars. riiese observations were 
made on a child of accelerated language development; but 
the general sequence probably holds good for all children. 

Nice * describes (he following sequenci' of development of 
sentence structure: 

1. The single word sentence st.ige during ihe finsi half of the 
second year. 

2. The two word .sentence aiqjeanng by the middle of die second 
year. 

.3. The -.hort senlonce stap<‘ at three (r) three and one-half years; 
verbs not inllcelid, pieposititjn'-, conjunctions, auxihaiy veibs, 
articles, and pronouns olien omitted. 

4. Tile tomjilete sentence stage Ironi lour year- oir the average 
stmtence length is si\ to eight woids; veihs aie inti.-cied; 
pionouiis, artkles picposiuons, and (onju'u lions <ue used. 

The development of eonnccted discottr.st of gretiter than 
sentence length has rec'’ivetl litile or no satisfactory study. 
We know th.it jnesehool (hikhen engage succ(\ssfully in story- 
telling, but form and organi/ation of ehildri'ii’s sttiries have 
not been stuvlied sulhcientlv. During school agt', tht* dev’clop- 
merit ol longer discourse, whether oral or written, has- not so 
much b( en investigated a.s lauclil according to the logical pat- 
terns ol adult language, often jjainfully dissected. Rectml prac- 
tices in education, einjih. dziug as they do inlormal dramatic 
plays, stor> tc-lling, and inlormal topical reports, should even- 
tually lead tv) a betiei underst.mding of the longer and more 
complicated languag<‘ and thought processes ol childrt'ii. 

THE DEVEI.OrMhNT OF SOME SPECIAI. hlKDS OF LANGUAGE 

We have earlier called attention to the fact that there are 
many types of useful symbolism. It seems desirable here to 
consider bricdly the development of some special forms of 
language: reading, mathematics, foreign language, block 
building, and drawing 
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The development of reading and writing.^ The two* 

ycar-old child who teases the parent to read a story, who likes 
to turn pages and look at pictures in books, has taken the first 
important step in reading. has learned that books contain 
many interesting and exciting things. This line of development 
should continue until six or six and onc-half years and lead to 
the ability to read and write a few of the more common and 
interesting words before school age is reached. Reading and 
writing seemingly go hand in hand. The writer’s four-year- 
old son has learned to read all numbers up to 1 00 and to write 
a few’ of the easier digits. The two abilities appeared simul- 
taneously. The number reading w'as If’arned because of inter- 
est in clocks and in the speedometer of the family automobile; 
writing numbers appean'd spontaneously at the same time. 
Recently he cojiied the words santa ci.aus in recognizable 
form after asking to be showm how they looked. He had never 
previously shown an ability to read them. He is rapidly learning 
to write his name and som(‘ oIIkt common words allhough he 
cannot read them except as he learns to write. 

Learning to read in school should be simply a natural con- 
tinuati(}n of the earlier interest in books, and it approximates 
that under recent teaching methods. Pictures accompanied 
»)V words and sentences, dramatic play, and games with an 
im|X)rtant written language, aspect lead easily to beginning 
reading. Where the dissection of wwds into syllables and let- 
ters is not hastened but is allowed to occur over a period of 
years a.s a normal differi'niiation pr(x.-es.s, reading reraciins in- 
teresting and becomes more and more prolitabUx 

Of co\irse, reversals in reading and WTiting, lack of recog- 
nition of new w’ords, and failures of comprehension occur in 
reading and writing as in recognition and production of oral 
language. Apparently they reejuire drill for correction of the 
error less often than simply continued reading under favorable 
conditions of interest and meaningfulness. 

Somewhere during the elementary school age, rt ading vo- 

* See Chapter 4 for motor aspects of writing. 
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cabulary catc hes up with spoken vocabularv' and then forges 
ahead. A major consideration at all levels of reading skill is, 
however, the background of direct personal experience that 
gives meaning to the* word symbols. Vicarious experience 
through language is line, but the attempt to build a heavy 
structure of words ujHjn a slender ba.sis ol expenc'nce leads in- 
evitably to failures of compre hension. 'J’he importance of 
field trips, exclusions, laboratory w'ork, demonstrations, maps, 
and pictures as a background for reading skill cannot be over- 
empliasi/ecl. 

k'or a generation, the eve moveuK'nt aspect of reading has 
/.‘ceived much attention. To date' it is uneeitain whether 
faulty c v<‘ movement is cause or n^siilt of poor leading habits. 
The literature is of interc'st to the research worker rather 
than to the teacher until more conclusive results arc ob- 
tained. 

Remedial reading has become .a catchword. Its widespread 
developm<-nt seems to lx* more a criticism of tcMching methods 
in reading th.m to have positive' \alues in Its own light. The 
mechanics oJ' skill, sucli a^ '-m* movement, eyi' s])<m, and finger 
pointing, ha\e Ix'en unduly emphad/ed. Compiehension has 
too often been tre.ited imuiy as a reading ^kill rather than as a 
fundamental matter of general mental maturity basf'd ujion 
breadth of organized cx{)en"ne<' and oral language develop- 
ment. Taek <if inteie'-'t and haliits ol inattention have been 
treated not as \]irfilnnis but as idiisn of reading dilhcuhy. The 
elicits of generalized pace habit' have not been recognized 
as factois in readine ntte. Reversals have l>'een treated as 
mysteries of tlie mind or ol nerve functioning rather tlian as 
failure of devi'lojnnent ol discrimintitinn oi right and left or 
failure of the child to reeogni/e tlie iin)»''rtance of such dis- 
tinctions. In general, uw/;/w//( have bei'ii glorilied as causes, 
and leaching elTort has eonseijueully been mLsdirc cted. 

Orderly thinking underlies leading skill just as it does skill 
in spoken laneuage; thinking skill conditions successful read- 
ing. Where the pujiil of high l.Q,. shows reading deficiency. 
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one must usually look to factors of motivation and opportunity 
rather than to the superficial conditions of skill. 

The development of quantitative language and concepts. 

The child of two years shows the ability to use language to 
differentiate between singularity and plurality and between 
little and much. He names one object as one and a plurality 
of objects by a variety of names. One two-year-old child 
asked for “too much,” “too many,” “more,” or a “lot” to 
express concepts of plurality and quantity. 

During the third year, rote calling of number names in se- 
quence may appear; the child learns to count verbally. At 
first, however, the meaning of the number names beyond one, 
two, thief, 'And Join is very vague. In eounting objects h'' tails 
to coordinate his verbal activity with pointing or touching, 
and hence makes errors. A child counting si\ blocks may 
touch too rapidly and arrive at Join, touch too slowly and 
arrive .it seven, touch individual blocks more than once, skip 
some blocks entirel'y, etc. Within three or four months after 
learning to count by rote he bc'gins to succeed very well in 
coordinating number words viiih touching or pointing ac- 
tivitic'. Whether tlie three-\ ear-old child can count, how 
mans objcf t^ he can count, <incl how accurately he can do so 
dcpc'nd greatly ujion his specilie training in counting and 
not merely upon ^(‘neraI inerit.il maturity, although thi' latter 
Is certainly a f.ictor of imjtortance. 

by the end oi the fourth year counting mav be well es- 
tablished, and gioujis cjf luo, three, or foui objects may be 
givc'n appropriate nuinlxT namc-s without counting; some 
children, however, seem c'spccially dedeetivT in' this ability. 
Numbers up to ten have fairly specific nv'aning; huger num- 
bers are recogni/c'd as meaning simply “a great many.” c'ven 
though the four-y ear-C/ld may count by rote up to twenty or 
even a hundred. 

The parts of a unit are well known qualitatively at four 
years but not ciuantitatively. An apple is understood to have 
parts, as (leeling and sc'cds, but the meaning of half an apple 
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is unknown. A unit is still quantitatively indivisible, at this 
age, although comparative words as tall^ short, bis,, little, old, 
young, nhich. many, more, all, and some are freely usi'd. By five 
years one-half ma\ begin to have mfaiiine:, although it is likely 
to be used to refer to anything less than all of a unit or ejuan- 
tity. Perhajjs it would be a correc t description to say that 
any experience of the youiiEr child is at first unitary; then 
gradually agotr^ates of unitary c'xperic'nces come to be recog- 
nizc’d as pluralities, and not until the kindergarten period 
can unitary exjjericnccs be recognised as quantitatively di- 
visible. 

A child should enter the first gi'ade with the concc'pt of 
quantity and number, the concept of the dh'isibility units, 
and the Umguage of number — i.e., eciunting — well c'staWishf'd. 
Thereafter the school’s task is that of refinement upon these 
activities and application of them to a v<iriety of c'xpericnces. 

The seciuence of dcvelo])m<‘ut before and during school age 
seems to b('. ^ 

1. Disc'overy of cjuantilative refationships in many situations — 
money, famih si/e, to\s, games, space, liiiK'. 

2. Learning the Lmguage of cjuantity —counting, comj)arative 
worcl.s, tractions, algebraic .'■\mbols, etc. 

3. Devi'lopment ol lariJity in the Juani|mIation of quantitative 
symbols in jnotilem .situ<Uion.s. 

4. Generali/ation ot f]ur iita'ivc rclatkiusliips al)stracted from , 
concrete jiroblem situations. 

5. Ajijilicaticui of gcnerali/.cd concepts and jirocesses to new 
problem situations. 

Thfc development of foreign language. I .earning a for- 
eign language pre.sents lundamcntally the same prc^blems and 
follows the same jjattcrus as Icaruiiitr the natise tongue. 
Since the child is more mature, the whole process is short- 
circuited in many respecLs; the laiu aage learning problem is 
not complicated and delayed by the necessity for develop- 
ment of concejits. 

> Modificdti.in of the instructional sequence given by Gertrude Hildreth, op, 
cit,, p. 
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Imitative habits already exist to make the learning of pro- 
nunciation easy; on the other hand, conflicting vocal habits, 
especially serial habits and those set off by visual cues, lead 
to errors. The learner m§y have lost the ability to imitate 
sounds not found in his native tongue and be under tlic em- 
barrassing necessity of reverting to the vocal play of childhood 
to reinstate them. The net result is usually comparatively 
rapid learning of a usable pronunciation but the indehnite 
retention of an “accent” that marks the language as foreign. 

Foreign vocabulary may be built up mdincily by connecting 
foreign words with words in the native language, or duecily 
by learning the foreign word in relationship to object or sit- 
uation. '['he first procedure is faulty, since exact equwalents 
are often wanting and the constant interv’imtion of the native 
tongue makes use of the nenv language less fluent. The second 
procedure is more difficult to use in the classroom because of 
the iiKMgetness of the school environment. A combination 
of the diicet and indirect methods seems most feasible and 
V'alu.ibl'' in school situations. 

Stud) oi the structure of the foreign language is often er- 
roneously supposed to lead to facility in reading, speaking, 
and writing the language. The better procedure, and one in 
line' w'ith current tiends in instruction, seems to be to develop 
facility in the language firM and then to study its structure as 
'an aid lo iioning out language faults. On account of the 
greater inaiurily of the learner, it is probably not desirable to 
follow sine tlv the seepu nc e found in the development of the 
native tonetie— first the one-word sentence, then the short 
sentence (articles, prepositions, etc., omitted), the complete 
sentence', the long complicated sentence, and lastly connected 
discourse. The direct method must apparently adopt this 
sequenct' to a considei able* extent; the indirect method should 
depart from it, especially by introducing the reading of con- 
nected discourse. A combination of the two methods is prob- 
ably the best school procedure; crucial experimental tests of 
learning techniques have not /et been made. 
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Drawing and construction as language forms. The de* 

velopmcnt of construction with blocks and line drawings with 
pencil follov/s a growth sequence corresponding roughly with 
speech, and much the same functions are served by the activi- 
ties. The first stage of development corresponds to reflex 
vocalization of early infancy. The child before a year of age 
picks up blocks, bangs them, carries them around. During 
che second year he places them in piles vertically or hori/on- 
tall/, and by two years, as an afterthought, gives names to his 
consl'‘uction. 

During the third year he names his constructions in advance 
and embellishes them with detail; by the fourth year he insists 
upon definite resemblance to real objects and b('comes very 
impatient with the limitations of his material. lIowcv<'r, he 
readily acci’pts suggestions to pntend that parts of his con- 
struction have the desired qualities. Play with blocks is a 
truly expn'ssive (language) activity for the five-year-old child. 

In play v'ith a pencil the cighteen-month-old child makes 
maiks with no regard for effects; by two years the marks 
appear in apparentK me minglcss gwupin^^; by cwo and a 
half, names such as head, frd, ere^, (hut, u'tndow m.iy be ap- 
plied m parts of tiic tlrawing, naming coming after drawing. 
At three \ears the drawing ma) be named in advance, and 
parts may be named as they' are added, althout>h the whole 
is uniecognizahlc as refeiiing to anything. Bv four or five 
years drawings have lecogniza.blc rt'lationship to objects de- 
picted and d('fimt<‘l\' tell a story. The drawings do not so 
mtich copy visual impressions as tell what the cliild thinks 
ought to be shown. For (‘xample, h'gs show through clothing, 
and a man is seen through the body of an automobile. They 
have the same functions of egocentric and socialized expres- 
sion as spt'cch. 

The decline of interest in constructive block and drawing 
activity that begins lor most children early in the elementary 
school period is undoubtedly associated with failure to master 
the technical difficulties ol the niatcricils and the gradual 
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substitution of other more easily controlled mediums of ex- 
pression. 

RELAl lOmillPS OF LANGUAGE AND OTHER GROWTH 

PHE.\OMEhA 

Relationship to health and physical vigor. In early 
childhood, when growth direction is being established, varia- 
tions in physiological condition tjrobably product' more' far- 
reaching effects than later in life. Difl’ereuces in alertness and 
energy should be exjjccled tf) affect language growth. Specific 
studies in this field arc lacking. 

Relationship to motor behavior. A major function of 
languatre is to provide a conv'cnient substitute lor other motor 
behavior. A sound, a gesture, a written symbol is used to re- 
place a long and cumbersome overt bodily response. With 
increasing jjroficiency in lauguagt', other forms of bodily 
behavior mav be omitted at times in the inU tests of economy 
of effort. For e.xample, one may with satisfactory ivsults 
“talk’' about svsimming mo\ ('meats instead ul' executing 
them. 

Fisher'.s ' ccjrrclation of (.•.86 betw('cn the use ol things and 
talking about things is illuminating. It suggests that motor 
exfK'rience is an important background for giving meaning to 
languag('. 

In considering the rcl.itions between language and motor 
behavior, it will be helplul to recall: (1) that language is it- 
self a type of motor bch.ivior, t2) that the body normally 
acts as a whole, and (3) that there is a localization of behav- 
ior in such a way that onl)- one main “activity” goes on 
fully at any one time. We can then undcrstanel Shirley’s ® 
findings that vocal play is temporarily arrested at the ap- 
pearance of a new motor act and that speech development 
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is slow at times when locomotor development is most rapid. 
The relationships between speech and handedness discussed 
earlier show that disturljances of generalized motor patterns 
may affect the motor aspects of speech. 

There seems good reason to believe that the motor skills 
found in various language forms are positively interrelated 
and that they are pcjsitively related to other motor abilities. 
It is probable, as well, that .'imoimt of language activity is 
positively related to amount of other motor activity in child- 
hood. It is ctrlainly true that witli advancing age language 
activity comes to be a substitute* for other motor behavior. 

Relationship to sex. (hrls apparentlv develop language 
more rapidly than do boys. Whc*n cornparc'cl with bu)s, girls 
arc* reported b\ various in\<*stigators to start talking at an 
earlier age, to use short sent(*nces earlier, to use complex 
sentence forms earli(*r, to imitate words more correctly, to 
have more compieheiisible rc*>ponses at early ages, to have 
less nonv’erlial speech, to use more variable .spe(*ch patterns, 
to have* fewei speech delects, to stutter less than half as often 
as boys, and to lia\e Icwer reading disabilitic's. In .ill matters 
except speech defects and reading disabilities, bovs later 
catch up with girls. In language scholarship, girls aie superior 
to boys in cU'incntary school, high school, and college, 'rherc 
are some reports th.it there ure no :.cx diffc'rence.s in amount 
and i.ite of talking and tti.ai bci'oic the end of the cl<*mcnlary* 
school pi*riod boys excel girls in size of total voc.^bular^'. 

Relationship to intelligence. It is generally accepted 
that there* is a good pwsitivc correl.uion b< iwccn me<i''Urc*s of 
genc*ral intellig(*nc*e and language .ibiliis. Tin* commonly 
used intelligence tc sts in.ikc exlc*nsi\’c u'-e of language itt*ms. 
The correlations may thc*refor<* sc'cin to Iv 'lue to ov(*rlaj>ping 
betwc'cn the tests, but tlieie is alsfi the dear iinjilication that 
language r(*sponses constitute :i vc;y important aspect ol in- 
telligent behavior. 

The idiot has been defined as one who doc.s not l(*arn to 
talk. F(*cblc-mindcd children leaiu to talk later than normal 
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children ^ and gifted children talk earlier.® Probably children 
who talk early arc gifted, but not qll who talk late are in- 
ferior in intelligence. 

There is apparently a de, finite relationship between language 
development on the one hand and sex, status as twins, and 
socio-economic status on the other. Since these last three 
items are also related to intelligence, it is not entirely clear 
whether language retardation accounts for lower intelligence 
or vice versa. Probably the relationship is a reciprocal one; 
actually obtained positive correlations between l.Q,. and lan- 
guage ability (speaking, reading, writing) are probably due 
in part to overlapping of test items and in part to a more funda- 
mental relationship. 

Relationship to environmental conditions. Investigators 
are in agreement that there is a definite positive relationship 
between profieicncy in language and socio-economic status of 
the family. I'hesc differences are found in size and character 
of vocabulary and in .structure of language. 

The child with the broader and richer environment has a 
larger vocabulary, the Increase consisting mainly of a larger 
number of nouns. Other parts of syjecch form a larger por- 
tion of the vocabularies of children in less favorable circum- 
stances. dhe relatively constant environment permits the 
development oi about the usual range of verb.s, adjeetives, 
adverb.s, pronouns, and prepositions IjuL restricts the number 
of nouns. However, McCarthy ^ H^und that children of the 
lower oceupational grouyts retained in their language the 
relatively higher percentage of nouns that is characteristic of 
the less mature tyi>e of vocabulary. 
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Lengtii and strucdire of sentence are clearly different for 
diffiTcnt socio-e( onoinie groups, the children of the upper 
groups being sufierior in all items showing age dillerences. 

Investigators disagree as to the ^fleets of age of associates 
apon language develojiincnt. It is vari(jusly staU'tl that sec- 
ond children develop more rapidly in language than first 
children, that the child who associates mainly with adults will 
be precocious in language, and that younger childrt-n hold 
old('r children back. Significant evidence ( omes from Day’s ^ 
study of twins. 'I'wins wer^ found to be retarded in all aspects 
of language, and were mo t retarded in the more significant 
matters. I'he retardation increased v\ith age from two to five 
years. She attributes the retardation mainly to motivation, 
the twin being <ible to gam satisfactory companionshi[ from 
his co-twm vvhrreas other children must look to a wider field 
of contacts. 

The bilingu.il child wins to lutv* a smaller English v'oeabu- 
lary than th«' monogloi Init has a total v'oe.ibulary in the two 
languages e()ual to tliat ol the smele language child. It is 
genc'iallv belieweel that olclei childrm can h.uidle two lan- 
gu igc*s mote saiisf.ictoril) than \ouiiger children and that 
bilingualism leads to lower inltdligcnce test scores. However, 
more evade nee is nc'eded on this point. 

dUhSIIOSS AM) [JMRU A 

1 . 1 low cloes language '^c i v c the sue i.il needs of the pi esc hool c hild? 
'Flic adol<Nccnl’ 

2. What are the egoiM*.' nerds of tue clukl to which la iguage is 
mo'-t closely related 

3. Wliat aic soiiie ol till' major d'fuicniies of children’s 1 ingiiage 
in seiving tissue needs' Wh\ .lu* tlu'se deliciencies gieaiei than 
in the c.ise of social .ind egoistic lurds’ 

4. Give a cioss-sc( tion.il jiietuic of l.’opuage at the three-year lovel. 
At the Icn-v'ar h'vel Gompare t- c two age levels m terms of 
character andsi^eol v'oc.ihulary, language structure, ty^pcsof lan- 
gu.ige, and effectiveness of language iu meeting the child’s needs. 
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5. Whal are the interrelationships between feeble-mindedness^ 
handedness, and speed) defects? 

6. If opportunity can be found, teach a four or five syllable word 
to a four-year -old child. What seem to be his major difficuliies? 
What are the chief error, that he makes? 

7. Explore tlie meaninu^ of (he first five words of the revised Stan- 
ford-Binct vocabulary test for children varyiiii:!; in a£^e from six 
to fifteen years. How would you characterize the changes in 
these concepts? 

8. Explore the meaning of time w( rds such as minute^ hour^ day^ 
yesterday, week, rnoritli, nwd ycai for children varying in age from 
five to fifteen years. 

9. (^J)Oose tw^o common objects, such as an apple and a table, 
and explore the vocabulary descriptiv(‘ of parts and fractions of 
them jj()ssess(‘d by children of three to ten years. 

10. How tvould you proceed to increase most raj>iclly the reading 
vocabulary of a high school child? 

11. What are the major causes of inferior comprehension in reading 
in junior high school children? 

12. Plan tli(‘ activities that you would use in teaching, fl) by the 
dnect rneihod and (2) by tlie indnat method, thf' hr^t day’s lesson 
in a beginner’s Fieneh class in junior high school. ^Assume the 
normal tlassroom equipment. 

13. IIciw would you teach reading in a foreign language to begin- 
ners by the dire* I method.’ 

14. Write a short paragraph d('scribing a very cool midsummer 
day. Tr\ to (*xpre^s the same idea by a jx*ncil drawing. Can 
you do the .same thing wath wooden blocks’ With bodily 

I movement, f'xcluding speech.^ How do you e\f)l:iin your differ- 
ences in ability to use these mediums of expression.'’ 

15. Can you find reasons in othei facts of growth that help to ex- 
plain the sex diflcrenccs in language development? What are 
they? 

16. What arc tlie causes of “baby talk”? What causes its persistence 
until SIX or seven years in man^ children? C.ompare the causes 
of this phenomenon with those of defects of high school pupils 
in form in spoken and written language. 




Chapter y 

Emotional Development of Children 


What emotions are. EveT>on< knows how it feels to be 
sad, elated, fearful, .uigiy, d< lighted, and excited. Such con- 
ditions aic called emotions. The\ are about the most lamihar 
events with which psychologs de.ils. Demagogues seek to in- 
fluence crowds by appealing to tluir emotions. I.n Julius 
Cac\ai,^ Shakespeare h<is gi\cni a dramatic example to show 
how demagogues have always made then appeals. After 
Brutus had jastdiecl the assassination o( Julius Caesar, Mark 
Aiitonv commenced to aiomc emotions. Antony made no 
appe al to rc ason, he gav e no c oec iit arguments Lit e a modern 
dictatoi, he aroused ])eople to an (motional lien/.^. Emotion 
is a good woid to use in naming such conditions, loi it comes 
from the Latin eniOiire, meaning “to stir up.” When a person 
is undei the swav ol strong (motion, he is often so stirred up 
that he bcsomc'- conipletelv (lisoigam/ed. C rimes of violence 
have bt on commuted by people undci the influence of power- 
ful emotions 

In lh( lall of L>38, a g>ou]) of (ru ntls w'ere gathered by the 
radio to listen to the bioacli asl ol a play. Suddenly they were 
dumbloundcd to hear the announcement that men from Mars 

^ Act 111, Scene 1 In Kasomcl prnsc B»utus convinces the Romans that the 
conspiidUKs did a pUriotic sc i vice when they slew ( aesar Antony s emotional 
appeals, which coiriph ulv reversed public opinion, aic Hitlcri'in in ihcir effect 
upon the. mob An inslai cc cjf how emcjlion mav '^tiflc intc iicc is tjiven m 
tlic next scene', whcic a band iMirii iJit poet C iniia simply because he has the 
same name as one of the conspiiatois 


This chapter wa^ itrilten by Philip Laitrence Ilarnman. 
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had invaded ihis planet. This dramatic news produced the 
most startling results among the group. Two members has- 
tened to a near-by university obsen atory in order to look at 
Mars through the telescope. One calk'd up several acquaint- 
ances in rapid succession to advise them to turn on their radios. 
When later in the broadcast an announc('ment made clear to 
the listeners that all the excitement was caused by (he ]>lay 
itself and that there was no in\’asion by Martians, the* friends 
laughed sheepishly at their own antics. All over the country 
scenes like this occurred. The threat of a new pjuropean war 
had made peopk' susceptible to sxich rumors. A response like 
iliis one to the Or.son Welle® broadtast is an excellent demon- 
stration of emotional behavior. 

Not all emotions, however, tue accompanied by a “stirred- 
up” feeling' hence the word i« not inv'ariably appropriate. At 
twilight the lamil) may lie sitting on the ])orch, enjoying the 
cool evening bree/es. Peace, contentment, and aficction for 
one another may b(‘ their emotions at such a time. Emotion, 
then, is a term broad enough to include' stirred-up conditions 
and pea^eiul relaxation or contentment. .Subjectively, there is 
no difliculty vihatsoever about this paradox. "J’lu language is 
full of words to use in designating oiii awai'eness of sue h inner 
conditions <is we con\'enienll> giouf) under emotion. We have 
words like th( following: inditmant. distn'ssed, amazed, con- 
cerned. complacent, hap,.-), pleased, and contented. • 

Kveryone has expc'iii'need uian\ emotional reactions, but 
one of the greatest problems in psychology is to dehne and 
explain the.se familiar exix'riences. For at least fifty vears 
psychologists have Ix'en engaged in the task of discovering 
just v-vhat phv.siologic.il reactions accompanv emotions, and the 
work is by no means yet iinished. It doe> seem to be ceitain 
that differentiated bodily reactions do not accompany the 
separate emotions. Finthermore, i few' sets of tennis may' set 
up dll the bodily components of a strong emotion, and vet the 
player may report that he is aware of no violent emotion at all. 
Expressive movements of the body and characteristic altera- 
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lions of the voice go with certain emotions, yet a skilled actor 
may duplicate all of them without feeling the appropriate 
emotion. 

The genetic approach ^to the problem. One hopeful 
possibility in understanding human emotions is to observe how 
an infant reacts to different situations. Here tlic danger, of 
course, is that the observer may attribute to the infant certain 
emotions that the infant is not experiencing at all. If by some 
legerdemain a psychologist might bt temporarily transformed 
into an infant for cxj)erimental purposes, and then report on 
his emotions in various situations, we could speak more au- 
thoritatively. The labels which we apply to infant behavior 
patterns must, therefore, be accepted for what they are worth. 
For con\enience we shall have to use a few la beds. 

The genetic method is a simple procedure, but one which 
requires infinite patience. All during the days of infancy and 
early child hot td, everything that is said and done must be 
carefullv noted down. Various situations ina> be treati'd in 
order to obsi'i vT how the child behaves. Only a fe\tt complete 
records h.ive ever been made on th<' devekijimcnl of a single 
infant.' Most genetic studies have been made ujion groups of 
children observed at convenient intei’v.ils or during the hours 
of a nursery school." The case histors method is an attcanpt to 
reconstruct the life history of an individual by exhausting 
various leads." fla'-e histories are substitutes for genetic ac- 
counts. Both the genetic study <uk1 the case history have con- 
tributed a great deal to our undersi.inding of emotion. 
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The original emotions. From the time; of Descartes * 
(1596-1650) lo th(‘ presc-T-t many philosophers have drawn up 
neat lists of suppcjseelly inherited emotions. They have sought 
to demonstrate, in armchair speeulations, how the original 
emotions are altered iliiring the develojnnent of the individual. 
Modern seiemtific psychology has little' patience with this 
N.igue theorizing. The inode'rn method is to e^ibserve a nunjbet 
of newbejrn infants if wc want to know what original emejtiems 
there may be. (^ne of the first to elo this was Watson," who 
concluded that there are thre'e original en)e)tions — fear, rage, 
and love. (9nly twe) situations e's oke- fear, namcly'^, leiud noise 
did sudde'n loss of su})port. Rage, according to Watson, is 
brought on by' holding the mlant'r arms or legs gently' but 
firmly. The love* cuiction is I'lirile'fl by streiking or jK'ttuitr the 
infant. This wedl-kneiwii study is now a classic iu psychology 
and has served to stimulate many either jiceiplc lo investigate 
the probk'in.® 

Sherman * diseoverexl that Watson had oveisiinplifie'd in- 
fant behavior and had arrive'd at his ceinclusuins toei hastily. 
Once Sherman aske-d a numiier eil people to judge what eino- 
lifins inlants were expe'riene ing, but he diel not peraiit the-m to 
know how the infants had bcem stimulated. He use'd such 
stimuli as deprixing them of food, pricking ihe'm with a 
needle, ri'Nlraming theii lioJily aetixitx, and sudden loss of 
suiiport. The'se' judges OiifeTe'd markedly' in tlie- labels which 
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they applied to motion picture records of the infants’ behavior. 
They could not agree in figuring out what stimuli had been 
applied to obtain the various emotional reactions. In another 
study he asked some trainc(;l nurses and other adults to identify 
infants’ emotions from tries. Apparently it is impossible to 
rccogni/c characteristic diflercnccs in the crying of infants and 
thus to identify dilFerent emotions. Sherman’s critics point 
out, however, that the mothers of these infants might have 
been able to delect whether their wn infants were hungry, 
afraid, angry, or in pain. As yet there is no experimental evi- 
dence to justily this criticism. 

A more sensible way in which to observe infant behavior 
is to take into account the total situation. 'I’he observer should 
know' .IS much as possibli* alxmt the phy'sical status of the 
infant. He should also be prestmt when the stimuli are applied 
and note the resultant iiehavior. Bridges ^ has made some 
notalile obser\ations on inlants lioni birth to a year and a half 
of age. She lalx Is the one primitive emotion a condition of 
cxcitenient. I'rom this mass ix action, all the difienmt emo- 
tions are slowly' evolved. Oversiimul.ition of any sort causes 
the infant to bie.uhe .md to move about more rapidly —or., 
to become esciu-d. LxeiteuK-m, tlien, seians to mean a general 
heightiMiing ol th(' inlaiit’s activities. J lunger, uncomfortable 
clothing, or a pinprick are examples of the kind of stimuli 
which inchue (‘xcilcrnent in the newborn. 

Bridge s concluded that .u three months of age the infant has 
tw'o more emotional reactions- distic'ss .md dt light, which 
have I'vohc'd liom excitcanent. At the end ol the first year, 
disgust, ic'ar, <ind anger h.ive bc-en dilfiaentiatt'd from dis- 
tress, and (‘latioii and affection, lioni delight. From her c.'ire- 
ful obsei vation^ she conduded that emotional behavior be- 
comes giadually more spc-cilic and dillc'rc'ntiated. Both the 
stimuli which elicit these i evictions and the manncT in which 
the infant responds undergo m.uiy subtle changes. The gen- 
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eral course of development is from the vague and undifferen- 
tiated to the specific. The rate of development is so slow that 
she found difficulty in determining the exact time when the 
new differentiated reactions emerged. 

The normal, healthy, newborn ini ant usually sleeps from 
twenty to twenty-two hours a day. During his waking hours, 
there seem to be tw’o different emotional patterns. The infant 
sometimes lies kicking, waving its arms, and squirming about. 
This condition is apparently not at all uncomfortable or dis- 
tressing to him. It is a period of eomplactmey, which occurs 
when hunger needs ha\e been attended to and the clothing 
adjusted. No efijubt the genesis of emotional patterns of peace, 
contentment, and serenity might l)e traced from this reaction. 
If, however, the inf ml is hunarv or imeomfortable, the motor 
activity is heightened and ci\ing ensues. Many jiarents have 
been kept awake night alter night by a hungry’ infant. From 
these re<ictions by distressed ml.mts one might trace the origin 
of the more vioUml emoMon.il pattcTus. 

It is much e.isier to trace the dow' differentiations of emo- 
tional behavior duiing llu* earl\ flay« of infancy than it is to 
analyze an adult emotion to its original Ijasis. The reason is 
that emotional reactions an' very eoiiiiilieated. About the 
only safe conclusion to draw is that all evidence show'^ that 
the inJant s equipiiK'nt of mile u nt'd emotions is limited. Social 
pressures inereasinglv ellect modilu alions in these reactions* 
and more sjic'cilit emotional response^ become attached to a 
w'ich' variety of situaiicms. The oh\sical development of the 
infant also appears to bring about many changes in those 
types of behavior whi^'h adults are accustomed to call emo- 
tions. 

Emotion and motive. For convenience in description, 
psychologists write about the metal development of children 
under differeut topical headings. Thus we have in this text 
a number of chapters variously titled. Sometimes this pro- 
cedure creates the false impression that mental life itself is 
made up of such entities as scn&ations, perceptions, ideaSj 
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emotions, and motives. Nothing could be further from the 
real fact. The mental life is a unity. 'Phere is no sharp line of 
demarcation setting off one type of mental reaction from an- 
other. This essential unity is partciularly evident when we 
observe the relationship between emotions and motives. 

The basie motiv’C of the newborn infant seems to be a drive 
to maintain or to regain the ojitimum physiologieal balance. 
Sudden noises, pain, hunger, or any other form of overstimu- 
lation upsets the balance, heightens letivity, and brings mani- 
fest distn'ss. When comtort has been restored, the young infant 
smiles, euos, relaxes, and tin.illy goes to sleep. Hence we note 
that there is the closest relationship between emotion and 
drive. Ihe slirr(‘d-up condition accompanies the upsets in 
pliysiologieal balance, and the rclaxt'd emotions ai'c identified 
with the restoiation of the* optimum balance. 

Early in lik, social stimuli begin to afl’eet mental develop- 
ment. Since the mother is the person who usually brings 
about the restor.ition fif complart'ncy, her presence becomes a 
signal to release' certain emotions. The* )oung inftnt learns 
that its own et)m])lacency is <lej)end('nt u[)on attentions given 
by her. \hiri(»us objects also bet ome idcnliiu'd \Mlh a growing 
range (jf satisfactions. One infant, for examjjle, \\as taken for 
a ride in his carriag<' ('very afternoon aft('r his najj. As scjon 
as he saw his earriagr* upon awakening, he eoinmenced to show 
itidicaiions of pleasure. He dev('loped a daily routine w'hich 
his parents had to follow. Any d('viation sec'int'd to upset his 
complacencs, and he s'oiced his ((mipl.iints m loud protests. 
When this little tyrant's motives were satisfied in the routine 
manner, hc' rewarded his parents by displays of contentment 
and afTection. 

Thus we note that the first emotional reactions are w'holly 
nonsocial in n'fcrence.^ Tlu'y are identified with the infant's 
physical state. As the infant matures, th('se responses are tied 
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up to a growing complexity of situations. For a long timc^ 
however, the mental life of the young child is egocentric. "I 'he 
sole concern is to obtain or keep the condition of self-satisfac- 
tion. No observers have ever reported evidenec of altruistic 
behavior in tlie infant. Altruism and sympathy ^ arc the re- 
sult of long experience. 'I'hese refined sentiments are slowly 
developed as the child learns that greatest self-sat isfaetion de- 
pends upon behavior which brings satisfactions to other persons. 

Ambivalence of emotions. C^bservations show that emo- 
tional behavior may (|uickly pass from one (‘xtreme to the 
opposite. If, for iirstance, ,i young child is delighted by the 
presence of many admirers, this elation is soon followed by 
emotional distress. Almost invariably, after a six-month-old 
infant has been co )ing, gurglimr, and smiling, there c's’ies a 
period of crying. This shift fiom one extreme to the other is 
called ambivalence. Young children who are pl.aying happily 
together one moment may be fighting ea'^h other at the ne.xt. 
From a failuo* to obstave this fact many neighborhood en- 
mities hav(' de\ eloped. Parents t<ike uji the quarrels ol their 
children; and, since theii emotions are more stable, they 
maintain hostilities long alter tlu children have become good 
friends again. 

Emotional ambivalence is bv no means confined to young 
children. As evervone know'-’, no enemies are more bitter than 
foniK'r cronies who h tve had an aigunient. In plays, thTe 
heroine who begins b\ hating the hiTo usually ends by marry- 
ing him. I*aul, the gieat {Kasecuair of the* Clhristians, bcc.ame 
the' great missionar) of the church. Periods <;f elation are 
usually followed be dejection. Amoivalence is a technical 
term which serves to emphasi/e the insi.tbilits ol feeling': .md 
emotions. boy nun hav’e contrastine lec'lings ol love and 
hate for his father at the same ti’ i> . 

' McDoufiall. however, lielicvcd that even the lr>w<T aiiiitiHls have an instinct 
of sympathy and exluhit rnanv ti.rns ol altriustie beliavior. In a el.tssic work, 
Kropotkin’s Muhwl Aid e. luulution, the arejuinent is developed jt lcni;t!i. Most 
eonteinpouirv psNeliologihls linfl little evidenee lo siijiport the opinion that al- 
truistli. and symp. •'hetie eii. ifi.ins are inlwritcd. 
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Psychoanalysts have attached great theoretical importance 
to the fact of emotional ambivalciicr. ^ Actually, however, 
emotional instability is nothing more than a simple character- 
istic of this sort of behavior. There is no justification for build- 
ing up elaborate theoretical interpretations for a simple fact 
apparent to the most casual observer. 

The fear emotion. In the animal world, fears have a real 
purpose. They protect the animal from dangers that threaten 
its life. In primitive times fears had purposive value for the 
race. Under the influence of great fear a primitive man might 
flee from beasts of prey or keep constantly alert for hidden 
dangers. Primitive fear is a powerful reaction invoh'ing a 
physiological upheaval.- Job, describing a nightmare (IV, 
14, 15), said; "Fear came upon iik', and trembling, which 
made all my bones to shake, . . . the hair of my flesh stood 
up.” A consid(“rable amount of research has been devoted to 
finding out (‘xaetly what physiological conditions accompany 
human fears. Modern civilized lif(' seldom presents situations 
in which tliese primitive reactions are appropriat?; hence a 
great deal of attentkm should be given in child training to the 
matter of h'ars. 

About the only situations (hat evoke signs of distress in a 
young infant an* overstimulation and discomfort. Any sud- 
den, violent stimulus causes the br<-athing to b«“ arrested and 
then heightened, the head to be lurni'd away, and the pulse 
rate to be speeded up. Fits of sp.isinodic crying aceompiany 
these reactions. At about four months the infant displays 
signs of fear in the presence of strange peojile or in new sur- 
loundings. For experimental purposes some inhints have 

' For the psychoanalytic theory of emotional ainbi valence, see Chap. II in 
Sigmund Freud's luttmanr^ 1 aboo^ *xni\ (i. H. Crabei ’s Die Ambivalenz dn hindes. 
Most psychologists find this concept ol ambivalenc(‘ to be leased upon mere 
armchair theorizing and speculdtion. 

* Charles Darwin’s 1 ht hxpnsuori of the hmotums in Man and AmmaL contains 
vie^criptions of fear and other strong emotions whi( h should be read by every 
student of psychology. Darwin was the first to break away from philosophical 
theories about emotions and to base an interpretation upon extensive obscr\»a- 
tions. 
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been made afraid of indifferent stimuli. Suppose, for example, 
that the infant is to be piadc ,xfraid of a favorite toy. The ex- 
perimental procedure would be to make a loud noise behind 
the infant while he is playing with the toy. After two or three 
such expel iences the noimal mlant will display signs of fear 
whenever the toy is prest'nted. 

rhe associates of a college girl discovered that she could be 
thrown inlo a condition ol hysterical fear whenever they pur- 
sued her with a feather duster. Even the sight of feathers 
caused ‘‘goose pimples” to rise. She remembered very clearly 
that at age two she had been knocked d(;wn by a savage 
Minorca rooster in her \ard. Even twenty ycais afterward, 
howevei, the sight ol anv leatliers was .sufficient to induce 
genuine fear. When the fear emotion becomes attached to an 
irrational stimulus like feathcTs, the reaction is usually called 
a phobia. OtlicT peo})le do not gc't a fear reactimi when such 
a Stimulus is presentc'd. 

Phobias are easily le.irned, ' <md they may disrupt chances 
for a happy life. Parents and teaehei,s should be constantly on 
guard to note the signs of irrational fear reactions in the child. 
At age threi', John listened with rapt attention to a story 
about th(‘ bogeyman. 'J’hat night, when his parents told him 
to go upstairs and get ready for bed, John bc'gan to cty . When 
peremptory repetitions of the command increased his signs of 
terror, the parents began ait imestig.ition. John told them the 
story of th(‘ bogesman as the ignorant neighbor had rc'latcd it. 
Happily. John’s mother remembered th.it the boy had long 
expressed a wish for .1 flashlight; .so she .it once gave him one. 
Then she askeil him to look around ujtstairs and let her know 
at once if he di.scovered any “funny, old man” uj) there. 
Timidly, John a.sccnded the .stairs alone aith his new toy; but 
bravely he looked into dark ci .T'us. At length he called 
down reassuringly. “The old man next door is silly, isn’t he?” 
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Thus a phobia about darkness was eradicated at the outset. 

It is far easier to prevent phobias J^>;om developing than to 
eradicate them once they have been learned. Experiments 
have revealed the efficacy of various techniques in (‘liminaiing 
phobias.^ In one study, a young infant was made to 1 ar a toy 
rabbit by making a sudden noise behind his head each time 
he started to reach for his plaything. Then the problem was 
to find out how the j)lu)hia might be eliminated. The method 
was to introduce the r, dibit while 'he infant was eating. At 
first the rabbit was kept in the distance, but after fortv sessions 
over many w'eeks the lioy could once again take jileasure in his 
toy. An important point in this demonstration was that the 
phobia could be acquired in two or three sessions, but forty 
periods were needed to eradicate it. I'he corollary of this 
experiment i.s, of course, that irrational fears should not be 
alloAvcd to develop. 

'I’he ti'chnique used here to eliminate the fear is called 
negative adaptation. 'I’he methotl is to have the fear n'action 
slowlv diminish in strength beiausi' it is associated with a 
pleasant activity like eating. In training animals it is sornt'- 
tinies possible to achieve succes', mert'ly b> repeating the k'ar 
stimulus ov('r and over. For example, a procedure in retrain- 
ing a gun-shy penuter is to shut him up in a barn until he is 
hungry. Then, when food is presented, the owner shoots over 
die dog's hejd. I'oi sever.tl da\s the dog may slink awav from 
the food in abjec t terror, but at It ngth he may be letrained so 
as to remain calm v\lnle the gun is shot off. With children this 
technique does not work very well. I'he pieicrablc method is 
to obtain iiegutiv't' adaiitalion it) the fear stimulus by a.ssociat- 
ing it with a pleasant situation. 

A voung chiltl who has learned to fear the darkness might 
be gradually relievt'd ol his fear if the light in his bedroom 
were dimmed by dt'grcx-s night after night. A more sensible 
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method would be for the parents to make bedtime a pleasant 
experienoe. Before turning off the light, the hk^Ikt could tell 
a pleasant stoiy or sing a lullaby. With oldei children, of 
course, otli(‘i procedures ma\ be efricacious. With very young 
childrci tlie best method is to associate' the fear stimulus with 
something \ cry ple.>s<int m the' hie ol the c hild. 

Social mlhu'nces often tan he used in eiachcating the pho- 
bias ol older children. Lighl-v( <ir-old Hc'len had had a painful 
exjierience in the dentist’s than and was tcnihed at the 
thought of going again. AIum long jier suasion she teas in- 
duced to accompany lur mother to the office- once rneire. As 
they awaited their turn, thev heard de-e-p groans from the inner 
office. Instead ol incicasinc Helen’s le ats, the groans be gan to 
amuse hei Whci the elooi was ope-iie-d and a larg. n-an 
steppe-d out, she laughe-d outnght. 1 he idea that -'O big a man 
could not ae t grown-up m tlie dentist’s chair determined 
Helen to “show him up.” 

Frank also stood in teiica of eroing to the dentist's office 
again When he liiialb had (limbed into the chair, he saw 
three schoolmau s peeking undei the cm tain to watch the fun 
begin, i rank at once dcdtled that they should witne-ss his 
ability “to take it”; hent'- with lor ted grins he laughed off 
the dentist’s queru-s, “Does it hurt^'’ 

Self-confidence. In ’he development of the wholesome 
personality the mo-'t imporUmt emot.on is the lechng ol self^ 
confidence. Ihis is an emotional attitude built up by a long 
.series of satisfying adiustimmis to dilhcuhic-s. \n tvcessively 
fearful child is unfitt> 1 lor a happ\, uselul lilt- because this 
feeling of sell-coiihdtiKe is absent. 'Iwo sorts of expcnonces 
sc-em to interJore with the tle\elopmt-iit of a w-ell-lounded 
sense of selt-( onfideiite In the fust plan , the child may be 
confronted bv situations in whir’ *hc onl> possible oulcome 
is defeat. William had a pronounced speech defect, and the 
other children in the schoolroom laughed uproariously when- 
ever he was called upon to read c>r recite. Hence W illiam 
tried to make '’imself is small as possible m school to escape 
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being called upon. Mabel was too limited in intelligence to 
pass successfully the high school cour,ses, yet she was bright 
enough to realize her stupidity. She dreaded the hour when 
school work commenced. In the second place, adults may 
judge the work ol children by adult standards. Thus the de- 
velopment ol self-confidcncc ma> be destroyed. 

An inferiority attitude is the opposite of self-confidence. 
This attitude is organized around the fear emotion. In ex- 
treme cases an inferiority attitude nay disrupt one’s whole 
life, and in any case it militates against a happy adjustment. 
The signs of a dev<'loping inlcriority attitude may be noted 
among primary schotjl ehildnm. J’ht' child withdraws from 
associations with other children in order to avoid their criti- 
cism and to keep from lia\ing his own abilities put to the test. 
Slights, real or fancied, Imrt him tleeply. I he young child 
may burst into tears, and the older lad endun* his wounded 
feelings in silence. Needless to sa\. U-achers should helj> the 
fearful child to gain in sell-eonfidenc'e. The proci'dure here 
is tt» afford the child ojJiwrtunities for gaining success e\])eri- 
enees. 'I he only danger ts th.ii these childrcm wath inferiority 
attitudes ma\ become tcjo dc'pendent upon the adult who 
proviclc's tlieui with c hantes for succ'essc-s. 

Of course, self-tonfideuce m.ty be built ujj on an insecure 
feumdation. At the time when (fc'orge was re-covering from 
rniantile pat al) sis. Ins mother die d. tleorge’s father was quite 
wealtliv and was detc-rnrineci to eivc hi*- little crippled son 
cvervthing the boy a-ikecl ioi. So from early childhood, 
nearly anything (feorge aske-d for w<is given imrnc-diately . If 
he objec tc'd to ,i nurse- or governess, she w'as disrnissc-d at once. 
George was seurt to the most e\iH-nsi\c private schools, and 
then w'ithdracvn as soon as he wTote about his objections to the 
school regukrtierns. llis fathe-r de-liberately Inrilt up in this 
boy the attitude that he w-as superior to everyone else. The 
results of this sentimental upbringing were disastrous for 
George. 

Overindulgent parents and teachers set low goals for chil- 
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drcn to reach. Thus they develop unjustified feelings of self- 
confidence. Tyrannical adults also do great harm by making 
children afraid to attt'mpl any taik lest they fail or incur adult 
displeasure. Wholesome self-eon 1 idem e is built up by guiding 
children to encounti'r an im teasing range of difficulties appro- 
priate to th(“ir level of mental development. The question 
atises, should children exjterii nee failure.’ .Some educators 
believe that all chikhcn have right to succted and that in 
home and .school adults ought to help childien achieve suc- 
cess. Much depends upon the ag(' of the child and upon the 
psvchological history. C’ertainh, ehildrt'n who are in the 
process ol developing inlet loiitv altitucks need some immedi- 
ate sutc' ^s(‘s. 'J hose cxptiience'' ina', help at ont(“ to Imild up 
confidence. V'tv ' oang chikhcMi do not seem to ben^’ht by 
failures. With older chikii<'n the situation is dilkient. A few 
tempoiarv setbacks ma\ be beneiicial if ullini.ite success is 
possible It is important that the oklei children should under- 
stand v\li\ tlie> failed <mci should be determined to succeed 
next time. 

The rage emotion. R.ige. like le<ir, is <i powciful reaction 
which upsets Uk' entiu plivsioloeical balanct. 'f he angry 
person “loses his head" and sumt tunes tommits ofienses for 
which h'* must niaki' lifelong txpi.iiion. Paul h.id been 
plagued by .in oklf i bee da\ altir dav at school, (hice at 
recess when this bov st.iitcvi to tease him, Piul seized the 
hcjv^ poker b\ the stove and sviung it at his toimoiuor. Just 
in time the biilK lea|)ed .tsich as uie j'oker demolished a desk. 
Wars latc'r Paul often shuddcii'd <is he told how in a ht of 
rage he had onee ahnost coinmittrd in.inslaughter. Mildred 
became vexed when her caj) pistol V'ould not work and 
smashed it to pieces in anger. Mmv a golfer, disgruntled by 
a bad .score, has broken a favorite' elub in a moment of petu- 
lance. Examples of rage could, indeed, be endlessly multi- 
plied. 

What we recognize* as an c'xpression of rage in the infant is 
evokc'd by any restriction ol free activity. The older infant 
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makes purposeful efforts to break the offending article or to 
drive off the unwelcome person. Later on, any frustration 
seems to arouse heightened tensions. Goodenough discovered 
that manifestations of rage were displayed whenever the par- 
ents attempted to enforce routine habits upon the infant. 
During the early years of life the child frequently comes into 
conflict with adult prohibitions and with other children. 
These situations arouse the frustrated child to a more or less 
violent manifestation of rage. She also noted that children 
who had been indulged during periods of illness were more 
given to anger outbursts. Apparently, the indulgence had 
trained them to be very impatient of any frustrations. 

The mechanisms of the rage emotion are well illustrated in 
the five-year-old who tried to put on a roller skate. At first 
this little girl made some trial and error attempts to fasten 
the skate to her shoe. It was, however, impossible for her to 
adjust the skate to the length of her foot. Therefore, she 
commenced to pound it on the sidew'alk and to cry in exas- 
peration. Some emotional tension might have helped her to 
figure out a ])lan ff)r attaching the skate, but continued frus- 
tration effected a disorganizatitm in her behavior. Another 
familiar example is displayed in the deportment of a college 
boy who could not readily unlock his door. At first, he 
twisted the key several ways; but when the door did not open, 
he commenced to lunge against it until he broke his shoulder. 
Rage is the primitive reaction to any physical frustration. 

Later on, words, gestures, and other symbols become po- 
tent as frustrations. In vacation days many boys used to 
throw stones through the windows of the school building. In 
those limes the .school w'as a repressiv'c, tyrannical institution 
in which boys were kept in order by coercive measures. 
Therefore, the school edifice itself became the symbol for 
frustration of normal desires. One of the great triumphs of 
modern education is that children now do not hate school. 

Derisive epithets acejuire symbolic potency ^o represent 
frustrations. Thus, on the school ground some lads can be 
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teased into a frenzy of rage by name calling, Shelley’s as- 
sociates at Sion House Academy discovered that they could 
torment the boy into paroxysms of rage by epithets. One 
schoolfellow afterward reported that Shelley would seize the 
first thing at hand — even a sxnaller boy — to fling at his perse- 
cutors. 

Such a strong reaction as rage nc'cds, of course, to be trained 
in suitable outlets. Normally, children learn the uselessness 
of temper tantrums as they grow older. These outbursts 
should be very infrequent by age live or six, though they often 
persist in attenuated form long beyond that time. One of the 
most ominous symptoms of faulty emotional development is 
found in the ten-year-old girl whose life w'as a constant suc- 
cession of tantrums. At the table when hOme dish of food 
was not handed t(< her, even tlxaigh she m;ty not have voiced 
her want, she \A(juld often disrupt the meal period by a violent 
tantrum. Tier \ieious emotional h.il>its led lier to find perverse 
joy in fnmzied destruction ol' several Imusehold pets. This girl 
lat<T became an instittuional tas'- as a result of defective early 
training. 

Are fears and rage of no use? By no means arc all fears 
and all rage emotions valueless in the mental life of the child. 
Certain fears are alxiut the most ustdul things any child could 
learn Irom parents and teacher-s. For a simple illu^lration, 
the child must be taught not to become familiar with strange, 
dogs. Many other jjrecautions against commvm sources of 
danger must be taught. T'he chi. 1 must not cross the high- 
way unless attended bv adults or assured, by looking in each 
direction, that no car is coming. A powerful and woithv in- 
centive, if wisely employed, is the child’s tear of disapproval 
by respected adults if he acts badly. Sorial taboos and pro- 
hibitions arc potent because we F'ar the consequences if we 
deviate from the approved patteri' of behavior. Too much 
emphasis upon fear as an incentive, however, is not desirable. 
It is easy to leach children to act in certain ways by instilling 
a fear of consequences, but that is a negative sort of character 
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training. The ideal is to make the approved modes of con- 
duct emotionally satisfying for the child. 

Alice, for instance, had received what her parents called 
“a good old-fashioned religious upbringing.” Parents, clergy- 
men, and Sunday school teachers had depicted a literal hell 
which awaited her in case she misbehaved in any way. After 
a particularly graphic revival sermon Alice was so frightened 
that she could not go to sleep. The awful punishment that 
would be inflicted upon her tliroughout eternity if she deviated 
from perfee tionist standards was very real to Alice. In college 
she found that other girls did not share her views. After a 
period of great emotit)nal distress, she announced that she had 
become an atheist and began to scoff at her childhood belit'fs. 
Alice naturally cf)nlused religion and theology. She had been 
indoeiiinated in theological views based upon the fear emo- 
tion, but she had no conception of the positive contribution 
of true religion. Sora<' fears, of eourse, are nec(‘ssary; but a 
system (jI child training, a traditional philosophy of education, 
and a program of char icter education, all based on^fear. have 
no place toclas . 

Even i<ige ni.iv serve a useful purp(.>se if it is prcijx'rly trained. 
Rage IS, as Me have noted, the first rear tion to Irustration. The 
tone of tlie whole b(>dy is raised lor vigorous activity'. Thus, 
soni(‘ ol this emotional tension mav be directed toward over- 
roining th<* frustration. .\s the normal child grows older, the 
period ol trial and er ror belore the rage outburst is hmethened. 
Not (rnlyf is there a tlelav in giv'ing \'<‘nt to rage, but .list) there 
:s a great reduction in the amount of the r age itself. In con- 
nection with ragf', the edueational problem is to train chil- 
dren to tlirect the increased energy tow.ard a solution of their 
difficulties. 

An assignment in jiercentage was giving Jim much trouble. 
Either he had been inattentive while the teacher explained 
the problems or he did not understand how to obtain the 
right answers. Dt'termined, he kept at work for twenty min- 
utes, but without succt'ss. Thereupon he crumpled up the 
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paper, brok(' his pencil in two, and threw the book to the 
floor. Jim had passejl beyond the point where guidance 
right then would have don* any help After his tinsion had 
subsided a bit, his lather gave ludicious aid. Ps\ r hologically 
stated, Jini’s liustiation tension'- had slipped over from the 
problem solving attitude to <i ( ondition ol tniotion<il disorgan- 
i/ation 

\oung childitn kain how to endure fiustrations in the 
give and take ol pla) letivities Soon thev diseovei that by 
losing then temper thev alienate die mse he s horn other ehil- 
dren I hus the eiiieition il s uislaetions whieli are affoided by 
playmates assist in ledut'iig the vigor ol lagc hehavioi Some 
childien leain, however, that a lit ol lage* has great value in 
contiolling the behivioi eil then pnents Parents olte i ' le- 
eumb to a ehild’s le nipe r lit nid give him what he wants, 
Sueh dnlelie n usualh have a dilhcult timr' in adjusting to 
othe 1 ehildten in scheje'l Ide iiK, lage shoulel be modilied, 
both m rhe wav it is e\p e sseel anel m the stimuli wliieh evoke 
it, until hnallv it lH(e>nics a sent ol del(rnlmc‘d-to-'^ueteed 
attitude when elillicultie s .ne eneountered 

How emotions are studied.^ I'l the davs when psve hology 
was a brani.-h e;l yihiloseiplr , niue h vx i-. wiitte n aOout e meition. 
Eaeh philosopher had his own ne.it In* eif human vinolions 
anel hi> own the orv ol inte tpi* t itioii ( onte inpoiarv scie ntihc 
psychologv has little pa*unce with these dimeht.'i con)ectuies! 
The emotions ol hum in b mgs ne new investigated bv eon- 
trolled obseiv ilions One pre^rieiuie whieh ha been usr d in 
manv l.iboiatoiv mve tigatious is to hnel enii heiw well lacial 
expressierns reve il enieitieintl le letions Woiking with oleler 
children, Sehult/e “■ phertogiiijrheel v iruius e ineitiein il redac- 
tions, anel then had n'elges identilv the e notieins repiese nte d. 
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His results indicated that there arc certainly recognizable 
differences in facial expressions. Laiydis ^ found that college 
students have become conventionalized in facial expressions 
of emotions; hence the mature adult expresses nothing more 
than the “polite affectations of a socially experienced per- 
son.” 

Some attention has been given to the voice as an index of 
emotional reactions. Common observation indicates that the 
voice becomes hoarse in anger, hicth-pitched in lear, and 
tremulous in excitement. The rapid speech of an excited 
child is a familiar phenomenon. Sherman found, however, 
that there arc apparently no characteristic diflcTcnces in the 
cr>ing of the very young infant. Actors have done much to 
establish stereoty p('s in the v’oeal and the facial representations 
of the \arious emotions. Certainly an observer can readily 
tell whetht'r a voung child is laughing or crying, but there 
is no scientific evidence to indicate that unaflected vo- 
calizations reveal any subtle differences in emotional be- 
havior. 

I’lie s\ord association procedure is a successful technique 
in studies oi emotional reactions in children. The experi- 
menter sa\s, 'T shall give you a word, and you are to speak 
the very^ first word \ou think ol- -whatever it is. II I say 
you might leply dr/i, if I sa^ uiin/ou'. you might say door” A 
slandaid list of words is used, and th(' child’s responses are 
interpreted by' refi'ience to a table* f)( common replies. Many 
of these words havi symbolu (oniiotations and reveal unusual 
emotional leaclions. In more refined experimental invc'Stiga- 
tions by the w'0''d .issociation method, the jisychologist notes 
the rear tion time, the manner ol replying, and the accompany- 
ing physiological rear tions of the child. 

A great many laboiatory in\estigations of emotions have 
included the use of instruments to measure such physiological 
reactions as changes in blood pressure, breathing rate, and 
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heart beat. A considerable amount of research has been de- 
voted to measuremcnts»of changes in skin resistance to small 
amounts of electric current. Electrodes are attached to two 
places on the fkin, usually to the palms, and a weak current 
is passed through the child’s body. Deflections registered on 
a sensitive galvanometer measure the changes in resistance. 
Pain, sudden noise, and witlidrawal of the bottle are typical 
stimuli which induce pronounced changes in the three-month- 
old infant. 

Guidance in emotional development. Though much 
research work yet remains to be done upon emotions, the 
importance of wholesome emotional reactions in personality 
development is firmly established. A hackneyed phrase em- 
phasizes this point : We ar(“ sperks of intelligence afloat upon 
seas of emotion. Any thoughtlul adult must have often re- 
flected upon the fact that there is a wide discrepancy between 
what we actually do and \Nhat we know we ought to do. How 
small a pan calm deliberation plays in the regulation of human 
affairs is intrusively revealed by the front page of any news- 
paper. War, scandal, betrayal ol public trust, outbreaks of 
race antagonisms, murders, and capital-labor conflicts — all 
these social phenomena i'lustrate thf* potency of emotional 
reactions in the control of human destinies. The great need 
for training young children in desirable types of emotional 
reactions is apparent. * 

On the part of adults, two unfounded emotionalized be- 
liefs stand in the wav cjf sane chi'd guidance. First, there is 
the notion that heredity determines the growth ol personality 
and that education, con.scquentl> , cannot accomplish much. 
Experimental studies have clearly demonstrated the fallacious- 
ness of this view. When a boy turns out t ) be a juvenile de- 
linquent, a convenient rationalizatam whc*reby the community 
escapes blame is to call him ‘‘a born criminal.” Every case 
history of scientific merit shows, on the contrary, that faulty 
emotional training is the real explanation. A guiding rule 
for parents and teachers to follow is this: Never attribute 
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anything to heredity until after every possibility of environ* 
mental influences has been investigated. Secondly, there is 
the notion that parents and teachers had the best emotionad 
training in their own childhood, and hence that children of 
today should be dealt with in the same manner. Only in 
recent years have conduct problems and emotional reactions 
been scientifically investigated. Recent knowledge has up- 
set many traditional practices in child guidance. 

Rousseau wrote that adults have made a sorry mess of their 
own lives and set the worst possible examples for children. 
Hence he would have Emile brought up apart from human 
contamination. Certainly, the adult who passes along to 
children the burden of his own emotional immaturities and 
disappointments gives the worst possible example. The emo- 
tional maladjustments of an adult are displayed as he strives 
to do two things: first, to maintain self-confidence by resorting 
to fictitious triumphs; and second, to escape from a realistic 
adjustment to social living in order to protect his self-confi- 
dence. Those responsible for the guidance of younjf children 
ought to be willing to undergo continual self-scrutiny and 
consciously endeavor not to pass along any undesirable reac- 
tions. 

It would surely be helpful if w(‘ might at this jjoint draw 
up a list of neat rules which could be memorized and followed 
ih guiding emotional development. The problem is altogether 
too complicated for that. No two children develop in pre- 
cisely the same way, not even in the same home. Scitmtific 
researches on emotions have brought out generalizations re- 
garding the child in general, and a knowledge of these con- 
clusions is essential for parents and teachers. Child guidance, 
however, is a matter of dealing with a particular child, not of 
applying abstract scientific generalizations. An eminent psy- 
chiatrist, in his days of bachelorhood, used to lecture parents 
on the subject, “The Ten Commandments for Parents.” 
When he married and became a parent himself, lit changed 
commandments to suggestions. Later, as he came to know inti- 
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matcly the emotional problems of other sons and daughters, 
he destroyed the cntire|Iccture. 

Some pessimistic commentators on child training have 
written as though parents and teachers arc involved in a race 
to keep children from going insane. Too much emphasis upon 
the pathology of emotions is, no doubt, most unwise. Child 
guidance, should not be considered as a negative matter, the 
primar)'^ concern of which is to pi-event emotional maladjust- 
ments. Far more impoitant is the positive aspect, which lays 
emphasis upon giving the child desirable experiences. It is 
well established that emotions are jirofoundly altered in cx- 
ptession and in the situations which call them forth during 
the development of llie child. Cuidance sinijtly means that 
adults have two obligations; first, to define the sort of env-tional 
behavior ehildren ought to acquire, and second, to provide 
.situations in which children will have the chance to behave 
in those desirable ways. The institutions jirimarily concerned 
witli the proci'ss are the home, the school, the church, and 
the community. 

One of the great aims in emotional training is to develop 
a realistic feeling of self-confidcni e. By many guided experi- 
ences the child becomes slowly aware of personal assets and 
liabilities. He le.irns ti) develop the assets and to be reconciled 
to unalterable liabilities. He faces the difficulties of life in a 
problem-solving altitude, not by re\erting to tliildish temper 
tantrums. Another great aim is to make the child increasingly 
self-reliant. Adults are flattered sonietinies by training chil- 
dren to be mori* and tnore dependent upon them. No emo- 
tional training could be more dis^istroiis. I’he child must be 
guided in the direction of emancipation from dependency. 
A third objt-clive is to train children in ge'ting along agreeably 
with one another. Iji a democatic soci.il order, rampant 
individualism in the exprcs.sion ol emotionalized drives has 
no place. 'I’lie give and take of children’s play groups and 
of the public school lurnish exccllf'nt training in adjusting 
personal idiosyncracies to social demands. 
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Training the aesthetic emotions.’ Very little experi- 
mental work has yet been done on t]he development of ap- 
preciations and aesthetie feelings. Rerent edueational theory 
has, howevei', emphasized the importance of such training. 
It has been established that aesthetie emotions, like all other 
psychological funet’ons, deveUip in slow, regular, predietable 
ways. Binet early found that childien’s ability to differentiate 
attractive from ugly line drawings of human faces is a measure 
of intelligence. In the latest revision of the Binet scale a test 
of this ability is placed at the level of four and a half years in 
mental age. Many experimenters have tested infants and 
young children on aesthetic preferences for colors. Fenton 
reports that she found only a single instance of pleasure over 
color in her own infant up to the end of his first year, and 
that was the occasion w'hen he appean'd to b(' delighted by' her 
blue dress. Macaulay found that the average child has little ap- 
parent interest in style or color of pei sonal clothing until age ten. 
These experiments do not indicate, however, that much might 
not be done to train child) en thiough aesthetu expt'rienc(‘S. 

Among the ancient (Jreeks great emjthasis was placed upon 
the development ot aesthetic feelings and attitudes. At the 
very outset of his cduc.ition, tlx* (h'cek Ixiy was trained in 
rhythmical and expressive activities. '1 he development of an 
appreciation for the beautilul was the cardinal objective in 
his education. Except in the “progressixe school,” modern 
education is distinguished foi its emphasis uiion utilitarian 
training thiough the masteix ol a set cunitulum. Then' are 
many indications, howevc'r, to sliow that more attention is 
now being givei c\er\ where to the' dc'vclojimc'nt of aesthetic 
emotions and apprc'ciations through c relative activities. Such 
training is necessary if inc'reased h isure time is to be c'xpended 
in satisfying, desirable wavs. Hence the Athenian idc'.il of 
training lor the ('iijoyment ol life has been rc'discoverecl. 
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aUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Describe some occasions when you have observed a group of 
people “worked up” to a pitch of great excitement. What con- 
ditions broiiglu on the state? How did these people look, and 
how did they behave? 

2. Why should tiurc be so much difFiculty in defining emotiom? 
Is it easier to define an emotional response? 

3. What techniques are used by dictators in working their fol- 
lowers up to an emotional frenzyi' How can peojile remain 
“level headed” when they listen to demagogues? 

4. Do lower animals have emotions* Describe some examples. 
What definition of emotum is imjihed in your illustrations? 

5. Why would it not be jiossilih^ for an obserxer to keep daily 
records of the emotions oi anothci person from birth to death? 
What part of the emotional reat'lions cannot be obserx'^'d by 
another jxTson? 

6. Observe several young infants and note carefully how they 
behaxT in clifTercnt situations. Under what circumstances do 
they seem to be “emotionar'? Do you believe that the infant 
experiences an emotion cii complacency as well as ol excitement? 

7. See whether you can judge an infant’s emotion Iroin its crying 
or other exjircssive aciix’ily when you do not knoxv the cause 
for this behaxioi. Doe*^ the inlant's mother believe that she 
can tell by the crying whether the infant is hungry, in pain, 
uncomfortalile, or just “exercisint? the lungs"? 

8. Make up a record form for an educated moilier to use in writ- 
ing out her observations on the emotional dex^elopment of her 
infant. Explain the purpose and value of each topical heading 
you would include. 

9. If it is true that most of our emo ons are learned, what educa- 
tional inijilications >vould you chaw from that fact? Are all 
undesirable emotional reactions consciously learned? Give 
some examples. 

10. Describe some adult fears that are undesirable. How would 
you advise a fearful adult to rid himself of troublesome fears? 
How would you prevent young children from developing such 
fears? 

11. Describe the behaxdor of a child with an inferiority attitude, 
one with too much self-confidence, and one with a well-balanced 
attitude of self-confidence. How do these attitudes develop? 

12. If you were a play director, how would you instruct the mem- 
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bers of the cast in depicting the following emotions: rage, sur- 
prise, terror, elation, and despair^ In real life do people display 
then emotions in these ways-^ ^ 

13. How would >ou deal with temper tantrums in children^ Plan 
a program for children of different ages How can the primitive 
rage emotion be trained to serve a useful purpose in adult life? 

14. Mention some of the dangers in an excessive concern foi the 
wholesome emotional development of children. Can adults be 
oversolic ilous^ What might be the effects'^ 

15 Describe some behavior problems that have their origins in 
emotion il maladjustments IIow do emotionally maladjusted 
adults aflect children' Give some examples 

16 Contrist the effeets of a scliool which emphasizes subject matter 
mastery in tlie earliest grad^^; with one which attempts to 
utilize children’s creative abilities Whieh tvpe ot education 
would do moic to trHin aesthetic appre nations'' Why is it 
important to tiain children in aesthetic emotions' 

17 Become iamilnr with (he follow mg technical words and give 
illustrations for each 


a f omplicency 7 he eniotioml condition when theie is a maximum of 
phasic il well“bf in£j ind a imniniuin of tensions 

b I xdtmfnt 111 tli( iiif mt it ij> \ (onditioii ol luighle ned acuvilics in- 
duced b> discomfort, pain, hunger, oi an> othei loin of ovei stimu- 
lation 

c I ridtuition Ariv form of blocking constitutes a fiustr ition and tends 
to arousf exe lU iik nt 

d Optimum pins balamt Flic condition of ])h\sical health which 

i nsui« s nonii il ^luwth Wlicii the bdl nice is lost the inf int stiug 
glcs id bf'c onj( t( n^e \Mk n it is itstored, thr inf int becoiiu con- 
lent((l ind tin illv goes of] losliep 

e Self-unjidnut \ 1( irntd piUcrn ol (motion il bchivioi ^vluitb) tht 
child is catrf X be (h ilUiigtd b> f iisti itions in oidti to overcome 
rht III Ihc uitilhrsis of se 11-confidcncc is the ntUude of nifcnc>nt> 

J Stur ul i I II it which evok< s a response Sudden los of suppoi t, for 

in mice, IS I stimulus foi fear A compile* ltd jiatttin ol stimuli is 
teriiitcl 1 situ itiori 

g Symbol Anv mui ition tint bc< omt s repre srnt iiive for mother A 
schoolin ist( 1 s bnc h rod in ly b( i symbol to induce Ic ir in the group 
befort w horn it h !rif^« 

h Symbolu fru^tiatim A word, gesture, or object may stand as the 
representation of i situition m whieli one w is mide to ft el inferior 
or humiiiittd I he child whe sticks his tongut out it another may 
be said to use svmbolic frustration on his adversary 




Chapter 8 

Mental Growth in Children 


Between insects and human beinf;;s there is so wide a gulf 
that it seems diflicult to comjjare them. One of the greatest 
differences, however, often escapes notice, h’rom the moment 
of birth, insects are more or less successfully able to maintain 
existence. They are in no way dependent upon the care of 
parents. All the behavior mechanisms that they require to 
adjust to the busine.ss of living either are present immediately 
after biith or appear in the process of maturation. No con- 
clusive scientific evidence has been j)resentcd to show that 
insects are capable of learning. Human infants, t)n the other 
hand, are the most helpless, dependent creatures in »11 nature. 
Without the solicitous care of adults, no human infant could 
long survive. Every mode of beha\’ior that is characteristically 
human about us is learned.’ I'hc biological significance of the 
prolonged term of infancy is that it mtikes possible a profound 
modification through environmental influences. Insects de- 
pend upon heredity for their behavior mechanisms; human 
infants are educablc. 

Mental equipment of the newborn infant.’’ John Locke 
(1632-1704) WTOte that the mind of a newborn infant is like 

^ This argument has been developed in John Fiske's classic essay, The Meaning 
oj In fancy ^ Houghton Mifflin, 1883, 1902. 

2 For accounts of unlearned behavior, sec the following references: 

G. K. Coghill, Anatomy and ike Problem '*/ Behaiior, New Yoik, Macmillan, 

W. Dennis, “A Description and Classification of the Responses of the New 
Born Infant,” Psychol. Bull. 

M. Sherman, I. Sherman, and C. D. Flory, “Infant Behavior,” Comp. Psychol, 
Monog. 


This chapter was wntten by Philip Lawrence Harriman, 
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a blank page upon which experience writes. Although the 
newborn infant is, of course, helpless and dependent, there are 
many behavior mechanisms alreidy in operation. Examples, 
apparent to any obseiver, are signs of flistress when the infant 
is uncomfortable, starting at a sudden loud noise, swallowing 
when food is given, shifting the head so as to breathe freely, 
and grasping an object placed in the liand. The maintenance 
functions, such as digestion, circulation of the blood, elimina- 
tion, and respiration, function from birth. Sneezing, hiccough- 
ing, moving the limbs about in random fashion — these are 
also familiar illustrations of unlearned behavior. Such reac- 
tions arc termed ujlexes. A reflex is a rather definite unlearned 
response to a specific stimulus. In addition to a number of 
reflexes, the infant tends also to respond ‘‘all over” to certain 
forms of stimulation. Such behavior is appropriately called 
ma\s activity. 

Not all unlearned behavior mechanisms arc prc.sent at 
birth. A stiiking exanifile is the blinking reflex, which does 
not ordinarily appear until the infant is three or four months 
old. Ability to (reep does not develop until about seven or 
eight months. Muscular coordination is another familiar ex- 
ample of behavior primarily dependent upon the achievement 
of physical growth. Exercise, of course, facilitates this matura- 
tion.* 

From the psychological standpoint, three unlearned char-* 
acteristics of infants an' all-important. First, the infant is able 
to attend to certain forms of stimulation. On the third day, 
for instanc'e, Arthur’s i \es followed the movenu'nt of a watch 
dangled before him. At four and a half months he would look 
intently' at the “I'inker Toy” placed in his hand. S<'condly, 
the infant is set to inaki* responses to ceriali. forms of stimula- 
tion. In some situations the responses take the form of specific 
reflexes and in others, of mass n action^. Development through 
growth and experienci' tends to make these responses more 
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sp)ecific and differentiated. One infant indicated a generalized 
response to a noise on the fourth day, i ind in the fifteenth week 
he turned his head definitely in the direction of any noise 
made in his room. Thirdly, the infant is able to learn. Even 
in the first few days of life George seemed to adjust to a routine 
of sleep, feeding, and baths. By the ninth or tenth we-'k he 
would open his mouth and display signs of eagerness whenever 
his mother placed a towel under his chin, as she always did 
before giving him drops of orange juicc. If the infant were 
incapable of receiving and responding to stimuli, and of ac- 
quiring new modes of responses, there would be nothing of 
what we call mi ru/ or menial cldclopmenL 

The infant furnishes many cxanj]>lcs of the way acquired 
modes of behavior develop from unk'arned reaction tenden- 
cies. The siinj)lest types of learning take place in connection 
with activities rc'latc'd to feeding and phy'sical care. Frank 
learned in the tenth W(*ek to find evident pleasure in his bath, 
and two wrecks later he clisplay'ed signs of glee whem he heard 
his mother filling the tub. On the eightieth day he^first indi- 
cated conclusive signs of pleasure when, upon aw'akcning from 
an aftcTiioon nap, h'* saw liis babs carriage, 'these common- 
jjlacc illustrations arc cited to indicate the tremendous im- 
portance of learned reaction'- in the* lift' of the infant and to 
suggest how the bn'adth of I'xjx'riencc' becomes enlarged. 

' Nearly' ('vc'ry infant accjuirc’s a lew' stunts w'hich parents 
like to ^how off. Th(' relative ease w'ith which tlu'se litde 
stunts can be Ic'arned and altc'rcd is a distinc tive characteristic 
that s<'par.it('s the* human inlant Irom lowi'i animals. A famil- 
iar instaiK’c is the ability to “'pitt-a-cakt'.'’ Untrained ob- 
servers may bclic'vc that the infant “understands” the re- 
quest, “Pat-a-cake.” Such, however, is not the case, and the 
true nature of these little stunts must b<' noted if we are to 
comprc'heiid mental develo]nnent. This is nothing more than 
a mc'chanical sort of trick, such as many lower animals can be 
taught. I’^sually the mother claps the infant’s hands as she 
says, “Pat-a-cakc.” There is no reason to believe that these 
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sounds arc anything more than a meaningless jumble of audi- 
tory stimuli. Every tine the infant hears the sounds his 
hands are clapped by his mother. Finally, the command be- 
comes a signal lor the infant to start patting his hands to- 
gether. Genuine comprehension of the meanings of words is a 
high'/ complicated psychological achievement dependent 
upon physical development and many experiences. 

The measurement of intelligence. The capacitv to re- 
spond to stimuli and lo acquire new types of behavior is 
called inleJbgrncf. Individual ditferenccs in intelligence are 
indicated by the ability tci adjust to new situations. One 
mother reported that hei infant would sonK'tirnes get his 
thumb ill his mouth whili' (ceding, and until his seventh 
month she hatl lo uinove it aiicl insert ihc nipple agaiii. At 
this age, however, he began to make purposividv .idaptive 
movements to hold his bottle and no longer confused thumb 
and nipple. This is <i home K (“\ample of acl]ustive behavior to 
meei the deinaiKb ol a situation. In a game, of '■''nturn,” the 
dog’s own< r thu w the sli( k over a fence in which one picket 
had been broken out. 'lire dog lan tluough the gap, picked 
up the stick in his mouth, and startccl back. On coining to the 
fence, he could not get through with the '•tick held Icngthw'ise. 
After mans efforts the dog drojiped (he stick and came 
through alone. Ri'jieatcd irg.ng could not induce the dog to 
shift the stick so as to di ag it thiough. 1 hus the o a ner rc alized* 
that he had raised a stupid pet th it could not adjust hi'' be- 
havior to nc'W situations. 

A great deal has bc'en done to develop techniques for 
measuring ability to <icl)ust to novel situations, .\fter an in- 
tensive series of observations of many infants, Ciescll published 
summaries of normal development at varivvis intervals of age. 
These serve as a guide in determii.'> g whethc'r an individual 
child is developing normally. In 1900, Shinn ‘ published a 

* Milliccnt W Shinn, Ihe Biography of a Baby, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1900* 
See aUo her two volumes entitled Jsiotes on the Development of a Child, Berkeley! 
University of Cdlifoi« la Press liJ93 and 1899. 
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series of observations upon the inccments in adaptive be- 
havior normally to be expected at Wious age levels of de- 
velopment. In an elaborate and detailed report Fenton ^ has 
described the emergence of adaptive behavior in her own in- 
fant. Gesell’s work,” however, supplied the impetus to the 
development of tests of infant intelligence, and rescan li work- 
ers hav'e drawn heavily on his observations. The i)lan of a test 
is to present a situation or an object to the infant and to inter- 
pret the response by comparing the infant's reaction with an 
inventory of activities which normally appear at certain age 
levels in the average infant. 

If, for instance, we wanted to construct a test for children 
two and a hall' years <jf age, we might proceed by first noting 
Gescll’s summary for that age. He observed that at thirty 
months of age the average ('hild will do the following things: 
(1) go up and down stairs alone: (2) pile seven or eight blocks 
with coordination; (3) try to stand on one foot; (-4) copy 
vertical or horiyontal line; (5) point to seven pictures; (6) mark 
tw'icc for a ero.s,s; and (7) give hi.s full name. 

Of course, these activities b\ no means exhaust the repcTtoire 
of behavior at this age level; but they do indicate significant, 
typical reactions to be expected of the child. Ne.xt, we should 
work out a number of situations in which we could present the 
individual child with opportunities to display his ability to 
behave in ways suggtested by Ge.sell. Our directions should be 
explicit and always given in th(‘ .same way to every child w^e 
test. We should have to make out a plan for scoring that would 
leave nothing to our momentary caprice or indulgence. Then 
we should try out our little test on a number of children at or 
near the age level of two and a half.* 
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Our test of normal intelligence of thirtv-monlh-old children 
might finally take this forni: 

1. John, I want to see how well you can go up to the top of 
the stairs and come down again. 

2. Now pile these blocks up lo make a big tower. 

3. C' u you stand on one fool? Let me see you do it while 
1 count to ten. Stand on your right foot. (Here we might 
discover that the average child at this age does not know the 
difference between rif^ht and lejt. If so, we should have to ex- 
periment on older children to find out just when this direction 
can be understood.) 

4. I want you to take this pencil and draw on this piece of 
paper lines exactly like those on this card. (The child \vould 
be shown a card with a hori7ontal and a vertical line. 11 wc 
wished to complicate the test, we might permit (he child to 
look at the card foi’ ten seconds, and then reproduce the lines 
from memory. In that ease wc sh(»uld have to find out at what 
level the average child can pa.s.s our little exercise'.) 

5. Now, John, 1 am going to show you a card with some 
pictures on it. I shall call out the namt's of the objects, and 1 
want you to put your finger on eadi one. (VVe give the child 
a card with pictures of such objects as a ball, a tricycle, a cat, 
a house, a spoon, an autornoliile, and a hen. Perhaps instead 
of pictures we might use metal to\ reproductions of these 
objects. Certainly, \^e '•hould not expect adult definitions.* 
Experience would indicate to us the type of answers tin' av'er- 
age or normal child should gi'C.) 

6. I am going to dr<.w a cross. You uatch me, and then 1 
shall ask you to draw one tor me. 

7. What is your full name? (If he should reply, Jo/mm, wc 
should say", jo/m whatj) 

If we had time and opportunit to try out these tests on 
many children at this age. we might then be called in as ex- 
perts by" parents of thirty-month-old infants to ascertain 
whether their offspring meet tlv standards. We could go 
further and establish tests for other age levels. I'hus we could 
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place the behavior of an individual -child by comparing his 
responses with the age level of average^children who do equally 
well. 

Educated parents often ask whether tests have been worked 
out for the measurement of intelligence in babies and young 
children. One of the best tests for the first year c.f life has been 
developed by Bayley. ^ It is made up of 1 1 5 test items arranged 
in order of difficulty and permits the examiner to derive a 
score indicative of the rate of mental development. The most 
authoritative and elaborate test, the 1937 Stanford revision 
of the Binet-Simon intelligence scale,® is suitable for use with 
children from two years of age upward. For testing young 
children the examiner needs a rather expensive outfit of ma- 
terial, and he must ha\'c had highly specialized training in 
administering tlie test. I’or general use in making interesting 
observations on the rate of mental development, Gescll’s 
normative summaries furnish the best available standards. 

Individual differences in intelligence. Extensive use of 
scales for the measurement of intelligence has sBown that 
marked elifferences among children and adults. Al- 

though no tuo psychologists would quite agiec on a suitable 
definition oJ intelligence, tlu'y certainly do agi’ee that all hu- 
man beings differ greatly in the amount of intelligence they 
exhibit. When we find that the majority of children at a given 
'age level can do certain things, we call that behavior aveiage 
or typKal. Souk' children w'ho are younger can apjiarently 
do these things just as veil, and some older children cannot 
do them successfully. Thc'se children are abnonnal or atypical, 
terms which mc'an nothing more than that they deviate from 
the average. Of course, there are relatively few children who 
deviate on a given test which can successfully be done at their 
age level. T'or instance, nearly all childrcm can Join two words 
together in a meaningful sentence by the twenty-first month. 
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A very few at a year and a half will be able to say, Daddy gOj 
I eat, or See me; and only a few will be unable to phrase sen- 
tences like these at the twenty-seventh month. 

To determine the status of a given child we have to find 
out how his abilities compare with the whole group. An 
amazing letter written by Francis Galton just before his fifth 
biithday illustrates this point '“My dear Adelc,” he wrote to 
his sister, “I am four years old and can read any English book. 
I can say all the Latin substantives and adjectives and active 
verbs besides 52 lines of Latin poetry. I can cast up any sura 
in addition and can multiply by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10. I can 
also say the pence table. I can read French a little and I 
know the clock. P’rancis Clalton. Febuary [wcj 15, 1827.” Only 
one child in million'? would be capable of writing such a mis- 
sive on his fifth birthday. P’rom this letter, as v\cll as from 
further evidence, it is concluded that Galton was twice 
as intelligent as the average child at his chnmological 
age. 

At the other e.xtreme ol the scale, wc might find such an 
instance as this. When Mary was asked to draw a picture of a 
man, she cheerfully l^egan to work. The meaningless scrawls 
on the paper, however, were no better than those of the aver- 
age child at three )ears of age. Although Mary was physically 
an adult, she w'as placed in a stale colony for the feeble- 
minded because of hei lacK of intelligence. • 

In school th(‘ tcachf'rs constantly judge the intelligence of 
pupiF in terms of ability to master the curriculum. Some 
children understand e\[>ldnations ver> well the first time the 
teacher presents them. Other childrt n may require sp<“cial 
instruction after sc hool or at home in order to keep up w ith the 
class. Bob, for instance, vexed his teachci because he never 
took any books home. He found the fifth grade so easy thai he 
could prepare all the assignments during the stud> periods. 
Of course, the teacher should have required more work from 
Bob than she did from the other children in her room. Tim, 
on the other hand, became surly and rebellious because he 
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found that, even though he had beeic “kept back,” the other 
children outstripped him in the lessoos. One of the basic re- 
quirements of guidance is that parents and teachers recognize 
the importance of individual differences among children and 
adjust the amount of work expected accordingly. 

The constancy of intelligence. Some people believe 
that later on Tim might suddenly wake up and do just as well 
as other children and that Bob’s obvious superiority would be 
lost. In interviews with parents of backward children, teach- 
ers often h('ar th(' hope expressed that, “In high school my 
son will really get a new"^ lea.se upon life,’’ “Lots of children 
don’t become intelligent uniil after adolescence,” or “All 
my daughter needs is better teachers than you.” Sometimes, 
of course, these parents are right. Emotional difficulties often 
cause the timid child to appear unintelligc-nt. The adenoidal 
child, sitting with mouth open and with blank expression, 
may be misjudged as stupid. Whether the child who is actu- 
ally stupid can ever be “awakened” is another matter. 
A few years ago the answer would have been ^ categor- 
ical .Vu. 

Before discussing .some of the studies made upon the con- 
stancy of intelligence, We should note carefully the existence 
of a condition known as f>\etiJo f^t hle-mindcdHCis. The term is 
somewhat pedantic, but th'* condition which it denotes is very 
real. Pseudo feeble-mindc'dness means the appearance of 
alleged symptoms of intellf't lual inleriorily in a pcTSon whose 
actual intelligence is at least average. Childhood diseases, 
tyrannical adults, or a series of humiliating experiences may 
cause such serious emotional handicaps as to make a child 
appear to be stupid. The case of the eminent Father Shields ^ 
is an illustration. Even his own parents branded him as a 
moron, and until he reached seventeen years of age he had 
done little to make them alter their opinion. Then he sud- 
denly awakened intellectually and commenced to earn aca- 
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deinic distinctions. No tj^oubt, when a child who hitherto has 
been a misfit in school ^ma^es parents and teachers by high 
accomplishment, the retardation was not caused by handicaps 
in the development of real intelligence. Emotional maladjust- 
ments may, as in Father Shield’s case, be at the basis of the 
apparent stupidity. 

I’he value of measurement of intelligence depends upon how 
well any given score will predict what scoie might be earned 
on a retesting at a later time. If, for example, a child makes a 
high score at age four and a low si'orc at age ten, the predictive 
value of the test is ml. A very practical inquiry is, therefore, 
to aetermine the relative constancy of test scores on children 
of different ages. Many psychologist', would have answered 
this question dogmatically a docad'* ago by saying that 
evidence shows only a very small fluctuation. Now the whole 
matter is being reconsidered. Reports of the older studies are 
being re-examined, and new investigations are under way. 
Thorndike ‘ has pointed out that the amount of fluctuation 
varies with the intt'rval between the two tests of a given child. 
In one year the average change is 5.32 points, and in nine 
years 9.34. Gifted children, according to some investigators, 
fluctuate more markedly than average or dull children in 
intelligence test scores. 

There seems to b(‘ evidence that large changes in intelli- 
gence levels may occur duiing the years precc'ding entrance* 
to school. Wellman * discovered on many retests that some 
children make large gains in intell gence. Undf-r proper en- 
vironmc'ntal stimulation, it appears, the ptittern f)f mental 
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growth may be appreciably incrcasad. Skeels ^ has reported 
that foster children of average intcllij^*nce may, when adopted 
into good homes, be lifted to the level of “superior.” At the 
present time, there is considerable controversy over such find- 
ings. The traditional notion of constancy in intelligence is 
still held firmly by many persons. Perhaps one reason for 
such changes as do occur lies in the fact that our tests of intel- 
ligence require a good mastery of the language. In homes 
wh(‘rt' the ])arents are well educated tl:^ child has an opportu- 
nity to ac(juire facility in language. Likewise, in good nursery 
schools and kindergartens the child is given training in the 
sort of activities which are incorpcjratcd into many of our in- 
telligc'ncc tests. As \ve now measure intelligence, we may, 
thciefoi(“, say that an inlelh'cUt.illy impoverished environ- 
ment tends to lowe'r scores and a stimulating environment to 
rais(' them. WlaMlicr this fact means that actual intelligence 
is affecU'd tlu'n'hy is still in the realm ol controversy.- 

Th(' history of the int('lligence test movement in the United 
States is one ol tli(' mo^t brilliant chapters in psychology. It is 
a reeoul ol steady jnogress in tli(' de\ ('lopment ol measuring 
devK'i's and ol at liievejiient in invesdgations. 'I'he attempt to 
devnse seall■^ \vhereb\, in a single test period, an entire plan of 
education ma\ be m<ipped out for an indbidual child would 
cei tainh tlestave eiu ouragement by parents and L'achers. In 
-aetu.il pr.Kiice. hout'ver, many pet sons have lost sight of the 
fact that intelhgeiue testing is essentially a scientilic experi- 
ment. I nloundcd generali/.uions, doemaiic assumptions, 
and imstientilic attitudes have done much to destroy con- 
fidence in intelligence tests as they are now used and inter- 
preted rnlortunately, some ])eople have taken a fatalistic 
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attitude towaid the proiblcm of mental development. They 
assume that, since mtelvigcncc is hxed by heredity, educ ation 
can do little or nothing for the child. The real fact is that no 
one has yet demonstrated the limits to which the average, 
healthv child might be lifted by the use of ideal guidance 
techniques in the home and at school. 

Some educational problems. Few adults would be so 
rash as to say that thev are using their own mental powers to 
the limit Most would frankly admit that they have never 
developed the habit of constant intellectual giowth, clear 
thinking, and encigetic actnity in sclf-impiosemcnt For 
parents and teachcis, one aim is to make childun nioic effi- 
cient in th'' use of menial powers Hence we seek to devise 
schemes of cducatieni v Inch will make thilclren turn out to be 
a great impiosement o\ei th' present generation o( adults. 
Through the deseleipment eif a science of human bidiasior, 
education h<is rn.idc great ptejgiess m recent yeais 1 hough 
the icle al pioe e dure s m e due ation ,ne , eif e ouise , still unknown, 
the new uncle rst inrling of ni< ntal deve lopme nt has innumer- 
able ctlue a tional application m the home and the school 

Fnst, we now know that inenital deselopnunt Cannot be 
forced m hothouse fashion W hen raincl suece ssiems of ae hieve- 
ments are forced upein the glowing ehild, the result', aie dis- 
astrous W ilham’s f ithe 1 wtiohad be e n clio[)ped itenn tollc'ge 
for leiw scheilar hip, detei mined to mike a piodigc o( tlie boy? 
Alme:)st fienii birth Willi irn was gi\t n ‘ e clucaliennl ' toys His 
fdthci teieik delurht m ha\mg tlae e -\cai-e)ld \\ illi iin give the 
Latin name^ of a few launhar objects Being an average lad, 
William did le ain a fe w amazing tricks which his father liked 
to have the neighbors witness Instc.id of hearing fairv tales 
and legends, William wa'- In ought up on a lieav> sche*dule of 
reading His mother lead to him onl) the sort of maternal that 
might infoim his mind In the fust and the second giades the 
teachcis often called upon him when visitois were present. 
Soon, however, the other c hildren h id leai ned as much as 
William, and his initial advantage was emtircly lost. His “under- 
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Standing” was nothing more than a ^‘encral mental confusion 
plus a few tricks which his parents hafl taught him to snow off. 

In babyhood the primary concern ought to be with the 
physical health and growth. No mental achievements should 
be forced. Of course, the infant shoiild have an opportunity to 
acquire many tlifferent experiences and thus to exjiand the 
intellectual horizon. Precautions must be taken not to over- 
stimulate the baby and to develop fears. Within a very few 
days the healthy infant becomes adjusted to a regular schedule 
of feeding, sleeping, rides in the carriage, and times of ‘'play” 
activity. (fraduaJly the baby learns to attach meanings to 
various phases of his environmcnl and to achieve some mus- 
cular coordination. 

In the seeond year some purj)oseful instruction may be 
given. Simple habits of physical control may normally be 
acquired. Various objects may be employed to develop a 
knowledge of colors and shapes. Again the caution is not to 
force development in any way. Unless the activity to be taught 
has a relationship to the normal development of the child, it 
ought not to be introduced. Jane, for instance, could repeat 
the alphabet shortly after her second birthday. When she 
gave a demonstration ol tnis feat, in which she needed only 
two or three j)rom{)tings, the eirde of vi.sitors was invariably 
impressed. Such an ability is, however, of no valu<‘ at all. In 
the modern school children arc no longer introduced to read- 
ing by the a-b-e method. 

The value of nursery schools for young children has been 
conclusively demonstrated. In these schools the child has 
opportunities to gain in breadth of experience. The situations 
in which experiences are presented to the child arc controlled. 
The child learns many words and acquires facility in handling 
various objects. Since many measures of intelligence include 
similar materials, the nursery school child often shows up to 
great advantage. Walsh ’ reports that nursery schools bring 
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gains in initiative, abili/,y to talk, agrceablcness, sympathy, 
and orderly care of playtiiings. The advantage of early adjust- 
ments to other children is obvious, and in this sort of training 
the nursery school child has experiences not available for the 
only child who is brought up among adults. In short, we know 
that the best way to educate young children is to provide them 
with widening (opportunities to learn. Nursery schools and 
kindergartens furnish such opportunities. Conversely, the 
wrong way to proceed is to attempt to force development. 

Secondly, we now understand that in any program of edu- 
cation we must provide for the individual differences that 
exist among children. Scientific invc'stigations which arc based 
upon large groups of the population lead to the development 
of generalizations about human behavior. Thus we gain in 
knowledge of the “average man.” Actually, however, no such 
person as the average man exists. Intensive studies of separate 
individuals show that no two are quite alike, and often great 
differences are found. C'areful observations indicate that even 
young children differ markedly in the variety of experiences 
which they have had and in their habits of behavior. Even 
twins brought up in the same home do not have identical ex- 
periences in all particulars. The conclusion, therefore, is that 
in educational practice w'c niti.st always adjust the situation to 
fit the particular (hild. 

Mr. Allen enjoyed reminiscing about his elementary school* 
days. Each session, he said, the children marched into the 
building in military' fashion. When the teacher gave com- 
mands, they .seatt'd themselves, with folded hand.s, like little 
automatons. f)n the order, “Open desks. Remove geogra- 
phies. Close desks,” each child acted loutinely. T hey' were as 
well tiaincd as a group of precision dancers. Then the teat her 
conduett'd the recitation. Those who could not answer or 
understand the questions were directed to remain after school. 
Other subjects were dealt with in the same way', until at length 
they were permitted to march out for dinner. Mr. Allen re- 
ported that his teachers asstuned that all children are alike. 
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Slow learners were the victims of sawasm or punishment in- 
tended to make them learn more readily. The teachers seemed 
to believe that rigorous mental discipline would have the same 
effect upon the minds of children as physical exercise has in 
developing muscles. As Mr. Allen used to say, ‘"The teachers 
thought that the more wc hated school, the n.ore ’ 'niefil were 
we deriving from it.’* 

The contrast bctw'een this sort of school and a modern 
school is great. Now. the child’s stage mental development 
and his interests furnish the center around which the school 
program is organized. B\' means of various tests, supplemented 
by careful observ^ations, the teachers discover how best to plan 
a program for each sejjar.jte child. Of course, many hdbits 
must be developed in common. Clhildren have to learn the 
amenities of .social livintr in a democratic gioujj. Rampant 
individualism in behavior is anarchy. Furthermore, in the 
modern school tla* chiltl is not allowed to “express hiinsoir* 
through mona ntary impulsions of no educational value. The 
school is a situation conirolled by iu(ellig('nt adults wlfo know 
what sort o( ('xpeiiences children ought to have and who 
undcist.md hou t(i diictt the children toward the enlargement 
of expene/K c. 'TIk' aun ol the modem .school i> lo Ibstcr the 
maxiimim amount of mental crowth in each child and at the 
same time to provide ('\])ericnccs in social living. U’he spirit 
of modern education is that the ])rc'<'cs.i should be one* of di- 
rection and guidance rather than of autocratic coc-rcion and 
repression. 

Factors related to mental growth. All studies indicate a 
vt*ry close relation, hip bc'twec'ii a child’s perlcrnnancc' in tests 
of intelligence and the soc icr-cccmomic status of the parents. 
In a monumental ccjnii'ibution by 'I’erman, this fact has been 
definitely established. Brilliant children are far more likely 
to come from “comfortable” hetmes than from poverty- 
stricken areas. In general th('> live in the supericjr neighbor- 
hoods rather than “across the railroad tracks.” Observant 
teachers have always conjectured that such would be the con- 
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elusion; hence they havf^ been interested in measures taken to 
raise standards of livinj^ among the population. Proper food 
and adequate medical attention, playgrounds, splendid edu- 
cational advantages, and a sense of security from economic 
strain — these are some of the advantages of most children who 
make ra,>i ’ strides in mental growth. The conclusion from 
these f.'Ct'! is plain. Advantages now enjoyed by the fortunate 
children must be supplied by the community for all children. 

At present there is a great deal of interest in the question of 
racial differences in mental development.^ On many of our 
present t{‘sts of intelligenc(‘ some rae/'s make a relatively poor 
showing. The existence of actual dilfcrences in test scores has 
led some ])eople erroneously to draw the conclusion that there 
are innate, bifdogical lifferenees in the rate and the extent of 
mental devel(;pmcnt. 'I he myth of Aryan superiority is said 
to be taught in the schools of some nations. On this question 
scientific rese.arch has supplicxl the answer. First, scholars do 
not agree ujxm the meaning of the w'ord io(e. .Secondly, there 
are no differenerw in test jx-rforinances w’hirh r<mnot he readily 
accounted for by dilfcrences in lil(‘ experiences of the racial 
groups i(‘sted. Ineciiutlilies in cconoinic and cultural advan- 
tages, no doubt, account lor disparities in school marks and 
intelligenci' lest scores. Not until all children, no matter what 
their race, enjoy the same optioriunilies can we determine 
whether there arc innate racial dilfcrences in nemul dcN'clop- 
ment. 

We should not, hou'cvcr, hecone too optinu'-tic that all 
differences can be ironcsl out by eduealion. Certain types of 
feeble-minded ne'«s are olwiously rather hopeless .vs far as edu- 
cability is concerned. Herf the problem is to give as much 
concrete practical instruction as the childien are cajiablc of 
receiving. J’here is no reason to hco that there is any edu- 
cational hocus-pocus whereby an iciiot may' be made into 
a genius. Until ri'cenl yeans, howew'r, many' people took a 
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fatalistic attitude toward the educabicity of average children. 
That attitude certainly has been chal^ged as a result of new 
investigations. The impetus given by heredity to the mental 
development of the child cannot, perhaps, be much affected by 
environment. I'he concern of parents and teachers, however, 
has to do with factors in development that may be altered. 
We may safely conclude that limits of achievement are nearly 
always pseudo limits for the normal child. Hence the immedi- 
ate task is to devise methods for increasing the level of achieve- 
ment for all children. 

arESTIOAS AND EXERCISES 

1. Describe the behavior of some organisms that appear to be 
incapable of learning anything. As we ascend the scale of life, 
we note the lengthening of infancy. What is tlic meaning of 
infancy? 

2. Observe the behavior of the youngest infants availal)lc in your 
neighborhood, and describe types of behaxior that s(Tni to be 
unle<irncd. Find some examples of reflex bchavioi and of mass 
activ ity. 

3. Use the Grsell normative summaries in observations of infants 
at various Jf’vels ol development, and describe voui findings. 

4. Goiiijiaic tlie ‘‘nicks'’ winch \erv >oung childicn have learned 
with the peiformanre of tiained animals. Is there any differ- 
ence? How do children leain tln‘s(‘ trie ks-' 

5. Make a (are'lul study of a gOv)d lesi ol infant intelligence. See, 

' lor instance, A Scale Jot \leasuiini^ the Mental Development of 

Infant's dining thi Fit^f Eeai of Life by Ilarrjeite-Llise Linfcrt 
and H. M. lluihol/er 

'IV) it out witli available inlants and report on \our results. 

6. Become familiar with the Stanfoid i<‘vision, p<ir ticiilarly 
wath the portions ol the scale for children uf) to age twelve. 

7. What is intelJigenee^ R(Md and report on Clha}>. 1 in P. L. 
Boynion, Inlelli^enie: It\ Mamff'statiom and Measurement 

S. Arc Intel licence and mental derelopmerd synonvrnous? Explain. 

9. Explain why it is just as important to interpret a child’s per- 
formance on an intelligenre tc*st as it is to report the score earned. 
10. Compare two children of approximately the same age and 
point out the w^ays in which they differ. If possible, compare 
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two brothers or siste* ?. Of what significance for education are 
these dificrcnces? f 

11. Maj) out educational ))r()grams to be followed in the home 
and at .school for the lollowing types of children; a very dull 
boy who at eight years of age cannot yet read, a four-year-old 
boy \sho has ])ickcd up the ability to read some simple words 
and who can .scrawl his first name on paper, and a normal, 
healthy boy who in kindergarten docs not seem intere.sted in 
his teacher’s eiloits “to gel him ready for the first grade.” 

12. Look up in the Dutionaiy of P\y(hology (Boston, Houghton 
MifUin, 19.H), and redefine in your own word.s, intelligence, 
intrlligcnLC qwihnit, maluiution, mental age. 

13. Reseaich indicates that the rate' of mental development varies 
with the .soeio-econtjuiie status of the home. What are the social 
implie.itions ol these fmding.s? 


14. What may be the effects of the “new education” and modern 
knowledge abotit mental development upon the children of 
tomorrow 



Chapter g 

The Learning of Children 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LEARNING 

Compared with other newborns, the human infant is utterly 
helpless, unable to understand his surroundings and to respond 
appropriately to them. The human infant must learn to ad- 
just to its environment. l"or example, the young of many 
species of animals arc able to swim at birth, but he is an un- 
usual child who learns this feat within five years. At birth the 
human infant already has a developmental history of approx- 
imately nine months. Before birth he has learned a few re- 
sponses to environmental stimuli.' Obviously, the human 
infant does not start at zero when he is born. Th(* change (hat 
birth occasions is an arrival into a new environment, not the 
commencement of the life stream. Ihe change is somewhat 
like a graduation; a graduate does not become a new individ- 
ual, but he goes into a new environment. 

In order to continue his existence, the child must learn to 
make adjustments to the many stimuli that continuously affect 
his body. Immediately after birth the breathing process must 
start, and, of course, it cannot stop during his lift* span. He 
must now' carry on the physiological processes necessary for the 
continuance of life. He must also learn how to get along in 
the cxtei'nal, complex environment into which he is born. 

^ E. B. Holt, Animal Drive and ihe Learning Process^ New York, Holt, 

This difficult but important book describes a system of psychology based upon 
prenatal development. It suggests how^ for instance, the grasping reflex is de- 
veloped in the fetal stage of life history. 


This chapter was written bv Elden A, Bond. 
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SENSORT AMD PERCEPTUAL LEARNIMG 

From birth, the child interacts with his changing environ- 
ment as a total personality. He deals with his environment 
through his senses and by his powers of feeling, memory, 
imagination, intelligence, and reason. His proper develop- 
ment implies that he should be treated always as a total in- 
dividual, not as made up of st'parate parts. 

Since the child is ready to respond to his whole field of en- 
vironmental stimuli, learning is tundamentally a matter of 
perceiving. "J’ru(', there must be sensory experiences of the 
world, but the learner must .so analyze and organize these 
experience .s that the proper adjustment to the pf'reeptual situ- 
ation will be made. Sensations do not e.xist as isolated phe- 
nomena; they are “part and parcel” of the total pattern. 
Nevertheless, by directing our attention to sensatiom, even 
though the\ be abstractions, we may gain in understanding 
the le.trning proce.ss. 

Many avcuiues for receiving impressions are opened by 
birth. Clraduallv the inlant Ijecomcs consciously .sensitive to 
the c'lements of his new environiri'-nt. Awanmess of such sensa- 
tions is the b(“ginning ol conscicaiMiess. At an early age the 
infant learns to turn his licad tcm.ird a vceice that sootlies him 
and away from a harsh no;se. Among the e.irlicr conscious 
acts is a control of vision so that a moving i)erson or object 
may lie kept in sight. .Shortly the int.ml \isnally exjilores his 
surroundings as he looks lor .signs th.u, he has learned, indicate 
preparations Ibr his feeding. As soon as Ik* is able to distin- 
guish his moiher from (jther objects in his sensory lu'ld, his 
smiles of recognition announce the fact that hi.s perceptual life 
has dclinitely begun. 

Perception commences as a con. ''i 'us response to a total 
situation that has soni<' meaning for the infant Observations 
substantiate the hypothesis that the infant gradually learns to 
discriminate signific.uit elements in total situations, tor ex- 
ample, on every pleasant day little Jack was taken for a ride in 
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his carriage immedialely after he hncl awakened from his 
afternoon nap. He soon learned to »mile when his mother 
started to get him ready for the trip. At length he began to 
point at the baby carriage and to make ‘‘fussing noises” if 
preparations for the outing were delayed. At first he appeared 
to be indifferent about who took care of him. Within two 
months he appeared to make preferential movements toward 
his mother. He seemed to be able to distinguish his mother’s 
voice from those of other memb<'rs of die liouschold by the 
time he was four or five months of age. Observations on little 
Jack confirmed the hypothesis that vague patterns of sensory 
experience became more and more clearly perceived in a dis- 
criminative, selective fashion as he nialuicd and learned to 
adjust liimsclf to his environment. 

Perceiving, like all other types of learning, is developed 
through repeated experiences. Perceptions tend to become 
more precise, and the child Icarus to attend more closely to 
those parts of lus environment which have meaning for him. 
Accompanying the im})ruvemcnt in percejitual aliility is a 
development ju awareness of the services which his percep- 
tions bring to him. (Gradually, thiough perceptions, he ac- 
quires some undei standing of the world and his place in it. 
Tltroughout his de\<'lopment, and in fact during his entire 
life ''pan, he learns to make perceptions that are increasingly 
selective and puijioselul. 

Sensations and perceptions. Unless the young infant is 
hungry, tlu milk bottle is of little importaxice to him. When 
the eondition ol hunger di'velops, hunger pangs are peiceived. 
Perhaps these sensations hav*' .iw.iktned him from sleep. He 
commences to iiy Ijeiau.st these ])angs are annoying to him. 
Usually his cries bring an adult wtio {^resents a lull bottle of 
milk. Soon the inlant associates the satisfaction of his hunger 
net'ds wuth some perteption ol the bottle or of the adult who 
brings it. This process is c ailed conditioning. At birth he had 
some ability to st'c and to make sucking movememts, but then 
he sucked on almost anything that was presented to him. Now 
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he makes the necessary jucking movements on the bottle and 
thus gets satisfaction, 'bther responses become inhibited be- 
cause they do not satisfy hunger pangs, and a certain type of 
specific response becomes attached to the bottle. At about 
two or three months of age, the normal inlant reaches out for 
the bottle. Thus wo liavc an example of the dawn of meaning- 
ful^ purposeful })erccption. 

Perceiving and reacting. Perceiving and reacting are 
closely related. Though perceiving is a predominately sensory 
process, it involves the whole past experience of the individual. 
For interpreting present siimuli, memories of experiences are 
fundamental. Past (“xjjcrienec's mav have been somewhat like 
the present situation, and in that case the perceptual act is 
relatively easy and qu'ck. Perhaps the situation arouses mtun- 
ories ()1 coriHicting experiemes, and th<“n the child may be 
confusefl. Many experiences are vicarious in nature. For 
instance, when a >oung child perceives an oncoming automo- 
bile, it is not neces''ary lor him to have been injured in order to 
know enough to get out of the \va\. His parents have un- 
doubtedly warned him of tlic danger of plaving on the high- 
way, and thus have given him vir arious experience. ( )f course, 
very young children cannot IcMrn bv vicarious experience; 
hence they have to be can lully supervised 

Usuallv when a situation has been perceived, a response 
follow's. The reaction will depend upon the interpretation than 
is given to the situation. In turn, the interpretation is depend- 
ent upon the total set of the petceivmg individual. Thus, if a 
child has surfeited himself with ice cream, the sight of another 
dish may repel him. An illustration w'ill serve to make clearer 
the influence of past experiences, real and vicarious, in the act 
of interpretation. Two psychologists observed the reactions of 
a group of children to a large, liar n’<‘ss snake which glided 
about protruding a long, forked tongue.^ The very young 
children watched the snake but displayed no signs of fear. 
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Definite indications of fear did not appear in children much 
younger than four years of age. The ^int is that the response 
to a situation is dependent upon an individual’s past experi- 
ences. It is also dependent upon his present set. Perhaps a 
homely example will make this clear. Little Jane was ready 
for a frolic, but her mother said, “It’s time for your nap.” 
Hence Jane started to rebel by crying and struggling. She was 
not “set” just then to receive favorably the command to go to 
sleep. 

As children mature, they become better able to take care 
of themselves without assistance from others. They learn to 
walk alone, to talk, to obey simple commands, and finally to 
follow complicated directions. At length they acquire some 
measure of personal, economic, and political independence. 
All along the way, their psychological development involves 
the processes of perceiving situations, discarding faulty re- 
actions, and strengthening the correct responses. One of the 
most important problems in the whole field of psychology is to 
acquire an understanding of how wt‘ learn to adjust otfrselvcs 
to the world. Although many theories have been advanced, 
they arc all fundamentally similar, the difiTercnces lying largely 
in terminology. 

THEORIES OE LEARNING 

Conditioned responses. One of the most convenient 
theories of learning is the conditioned response explanation. 
Since it is supported by a great deal of experimental work and 
since it has become rather widely accepted, parents and teach- 
ers should understand som('thing about this important theory. 
A conditioned response is a reaction to a stimulus that did not 
originally have the power to evoke this particulai response. 
For instance, at first the young child docs not know that the 
stove is hot and that he will get burned if he touches it. Per- 
haps he starts by exploring the stove, and then starts back in 
pain as he gets a burn. He now becomes conditioned to keep 
away from the stove. 
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Let us suppose that pirn’s mother tells him repeatedly, 
“Keep away from the Lead of the stairs,” That injunction, 
however, has no particular u 'aning for young Jim, and he 
toddles down the hall. In a momcu< he steps down and goes 
tumbling to the bottom. Pei haps the words keep away now be- 
gin to have so ne meaning for tlie boy. If so, he has become 
conditioned to a certain type of response vs henever he hears his 
his mother sp<’ak these words. Helen was one c greatly fright- 
ened by a boy who shouted at her from behind a grotesque 
Hallowe'en mask. For nearly a year her parents were able to 
keep her ronlin' d to the back varcl by hangini; up a mask at 
the gate leading to the street. She had becornf conditioned not 
to go near a mask. 

lhat conditionc'd ic spouses ]>lay in important pait in the 
dev'elopincnt of the child’s understanding and behavior is 
attested by mans research workers. The dt'velopiiK nt ol the 
child’s ability to think verbally, to pcnlorm highly complex 
skills, and to compiclumd his ciiviioiinicnt may be conven- 
iently and ade({u<it(lv explamc-d in terms ui the conditioning 
process. Union unatelv'^, ino'i ol the accounts ol experiments 
on conditioning deal vMih lowc-r animals, not with human 
beings. The (.elebiatc'd experiments ol Pavlov ’ were done for 
the most [lart upon dogs. More recently' a number of research 
workers hav^e expeimiented "po'i children.^’ ’> " riicy have 

sought to discover vshclhci the piremomena lepoitc'd bv Pavloy 
and his roworkers an' also discoveral'le in young children. In 
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brief, the conclusion is that most of tlte Pavlov findings seem to 
carry over into child behavior. 

A simple illustration of a conditioned response in a young 
child is the act of “waving bye-bye” in response to the mother’s 
command. At first the mother moves the baby’s hand up and 
down as she says, “Bye-bve.” At length, when she says these 
words, the baby waves its own hand. Finally the sight of the 
father going down the path to the gate may start the baby 
waving its hand. 

Studies clearly indicate that children learn to talk by a proc- 
ess of conditioning. When they utter a sound they hear it; 
hence eventually the hearing ol the sound may become a con- 
ditioned stimulus lor tiieni to make it. For example, the baby 
says something that sounds like “da-da,” and the proud father 
exclaims, “He said DaddyP' Since the youngster hears the 
sound he him'iell makes, he soon learns to respond when he 
hears someone else ask him, “Say DaddyP Examples ol sim- 
ple, everyday conditioning in the young child could be multi- 
plied without end. l’h(‘ essential fact about a conauioned 
response is that it is a learned reaction to a stimulus that was 
not originalh biologically adi'quate to evoke it, but which 
become.s potent w’hen it is presented .simultaneously with the 
biologitalK .idequate stimulus the proper numbei of timrs. 

Learning as bond formation. Another theoiy ol learning 
has a great deal to contribute to our understanding of how in- 
fants and childieii U'arn. d his explanation is siatc'd in terms 
ol Stimulus-response' bonds; hence ii is sometimes relern'd to as 
connectionisin. The idea is that if a given response is repeated 
W'ith satislac tion it tends (o become fixed as the mode of re- 
acting to that situation. Let us imagine that the hunger pangs 
fthc stimulus) cause the infant to cry (th(' response) and that 
tlie crying brings immediate attention from the mother. I'hus 
the child learns (or acciuires the S- R bond) to cry whenever 
it is uncomfortable or in pain. A connection has been formed 
bctw’ecn the crying and the satisfying state of affairs \dtich the 
crying brings about. 
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Conversely, if a given rjbsponsc tends to bring about an annoy- 
ing stat(“ of afl'airs, the connection is finally weakened and 
eventually broken.^ Obviously, this theory is very old. Pai’- 
ents who r('ward children lor approved behavior and punish 
them for misdeeds arc using the law of effect of tiu' theory of 
connectionism. They desire to fix certain S — R bonds and to 
break up other oncs.^ 

More recently Thorndike luis modified these general rules. 
In 19.32 he wrote as follows: 

Wc are led by all these [experimental] results to these general facts 
and (irinriplcs: 

First, a satisfying after-effect which frelongs to a connection can 
be relied on to strengthen the c onnection. 

Second, an annoying ifter-c'lfect under the .same conditions has 
no such uniform weakening cflect. 

From this we may conclude* ih.it Thorndike bclit'vt's rewards 
(satisfyingnes.s) more potent than punishment fannoyance) in 
the fixing of bonds or connections. Except for differences in 
terminology, there appear to be no essential differences be- 
tween connectionism and conditioning as theories of learning. 
The connectionist theory, however, (“rnphasizes tht* outcomes 
of behavior as thi'v tend to fix or weaken a given response. 

Other theories of learning. McDougall •* has cmpln.sized 
the importance of goals in all behavior. He believes that every 
act is purjioscfully though often unconsciously) direcU'd to- 
ward some end or othei" hence goal -.triving is the basic prin- 
ciple in ])sycholog>'. New acts are 1« arned, and old responses 
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are unlearned, because they help orthinder in achieving the 
goal. I'his theory serves as a counterbalance to some of the 
mechanistic explanations of how cliildrcn learn. I'hough it 
has never won wide acceptance, it does direct attention to the 
purposeful nature of the learning process. Children learn be- 
cause they ar<‘ motivated to attain certain goal® If their in- 
herited responses were adequate to enable them to .ithicve 
theii goals, they would have no occ^sion for learning. Since, 
however, children have very Ic'w fixed responses at birth, they 
are motivated to learn a multiplicity of acts whereby sat;-.- 
factorily to adjust to their complex cnviionment. This theory 
sc'cms to emphasi/e the dynamics of the learning process but 
to add little to oui undc'i standing of how children actually do 
learn. 

Ihc Gestahists ' eniph,isi/c the totality of the learning 
process; hence they believe that it is fallacious to analyze 
leaining into v.uious '‘Liws " Tor instance', a (ieaaltist might 
point out that tlic' luingiv infant is a totalitv tespoijjling to a 
tot.il situation and tluit the \<UKm-. as[)e(ts of its Iw'havior 
cannot he iinsfeistood whc'n taken sipaiatc'lv. Lc'.iining, he 
might add, is aluavs m ic'sponx to lol.d situations, ihe child 
gets sudden insights .is he' strive s to u ach Ins goals. When the 
insights ( omi' slimlv, the situ.uion is s.ud to be loo e oinjile'x for 
the e hild's pi'-seni kve 1 of de vclopinent. An insieht is a sudden 
Aveait'iies-' of ‘‘the' light thing to do ” It is, in slang, a in.itter of 
‘‘c atclmig ejn’’ oi ‘ getting the point.'’ Ihis tlic'on, also, h.is a 
contiihiition to make to our lietter undc'Tst.mding of how chil- 
dren leal 11 . It has not bevn vvicl Iv accepted because some of 
its gcnc'i all/at ions have litile' or no scientific CMcfence to sup- 
port them. Certain of tlie main jioints, such as thejse men- 
tioned above, do. hoveve-i, have great value in child study. 

IDFAS AM) \lhAM\GS 

Perhaps the most important single contiibulion from the 
Gestaltists is the emphasis ujion meanings and ideas, .kn idea 
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is broader than a percent, it is an ainplilication and an ab- 
straction of p( n ( ptual iiiai( i lal h or instance, tht use of nega- 
tive quantities in algcbia is an idea that takes us iai beyond 
immtdialc pe i ( ( ptual i xp< i itiicc A meaning is an apprt hen- 
sion of the essential quality of an exptiience, apirt from the 
sensory tlerrents ot the expciie nte ilse 11 Id* is anel meanings 
are developed threnigh the leaining pieicess, and thus have 
their origin in the sensory e\p<, nonces of carK childhood. 
They lepiescnt the highest degiei of abstiaetieins that human 
beings are capable of learning Veewdmg ie» the Gestiltists, 
ideas and meaning® aie built up In a senes ol nsights 

Ihe distinguishing eharacteristie ol the ideas and meanings 
of young children i that ihey are highly egoienfne As 
Piaget ' has deinonstiatfd, the hmgua?e and the thought of 
the child are sell-re meie d, and llie \e)uiig''t(i inteiiiretscxery- 
thing in 1 elation to hnnse 11 IIk eailiesl t ilk. eil \ounj cliildien 
is not adipieel to otliei people, but sitish s Jk needs ol the 
spe akcr aleiiie ( hildrenaie cjuiekei to eejiiipithtnd the leU- 
tionship betneen the'insehes and eithe i people oi objects in 
their e mil onim nt than the\ aie lo uiideisi uid h n\ jieople or 
objeetsaie related to one aneiine i J he \ lune neit \e t leaine*d 
toanil\/e then ideas anel me aniiics Iiencethev olten mistake 
coineidenee loi eausatiin 

A lew simple e \ainplt s mil indie ue hou n uch \oung ehil- 
dren hue to leain in eiidei tei line leeeptibie idea'' and 
meanings ’ ^t lee six Pi ipe t s ubje e s ael ih it h mg is bad 
because \ou aie jmiushe el uicl il'.senoni Iv lie \ e s ^e)u, it 
IS lieu a he ’ lie nee some ehilehe n thought that it w is jnoper 
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to falsify school grades in order to win their mothers' rewards 
for good work, but that it was a lie to’describe seeing a dog as 
big as a cow, since everyone knew that “'it couldn’t be.” If a 
three-year-old is asked, “Show me your left hand,’' he will 
respond correctly; but if the questioner then says, as he faces 
the child, “Now show me my left hand,” the child is likely to 
indicate the one opposite his own left hand. The point is that 
children have to learn to objectify their experience and that 
the world of the young child is highly egocentric. Many of the 
“bright savings” of young children furnish illustrations ot the 
self-centered nature of their ideas and meanings. One of the 
most .significant aspects of the learning process is the gradual 
shift from .self-centcredne.ss to a more or less realistic objectiv- 
ity in ideas and meanings. 

Probably the chang(‘ is brought about by a series of insights, 
each of which is limited by the child’s degree of maturation 
and his past e.\pericnces. Alpert ' has reported an ingenious 
experiment, 1 1 study of insight in forty nursery school children. 
In turn, each child entered a room in ^vhich a toy hung sus- 
pended out of re.ich. 'I’here was, liowevcr, a block which 
could be used as a pedestal wheicby the child could get the 
to\. In another setuji, Alptit plated each ( hild in a pim, with 
two halves of a loiiiU'd lod. B< \ontl immediate reat h there was 
an <ittractive to\ The e\p< rimenter wished to discover 
\ihethcr tin* childien would “(atch on” by observing the total 
.situation. Some t hildren lost a great deal ol time in futile 
trial and error attempts to obtain the toy . Others ‘ c.iughl on'’ 
right a\»a\. Th<“ promptness w'ilh which the children secured 
the to\ w as take n to be an index o( ability to get insights. 

A few suggestions for teaching ideas and meanings. 
Since it IS highly import.int that childri'n iearn aj)iiropriate 
ideas and meanings, a number ol practical sugge.slions may be 
perlimnt heic. 
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1. The child should ’have an opportunity to encounter 
problem situations apprV)priatc to his level of maturation and 
within the rant;(* of his experienc<\ Thus he may receive 
training in explorattjry behavior and the achievement of in- 
sights. 

2. The child should find his own answers to [problems. 
Adults arc often too ready to give assistance, and thereby they 
deprive the <'hild of the opportunity to develop mentally. 

3. Although the problems should be challenging and the 
child shfjuld be enc ouraged to seek his own solutions, the 
problems must be kept within the langc of thi child's ability. 

4. The child should learn through having opj>ortunities to 
follow' out the consec|uences of the ideas and nii'anines h<' de- 
velops. Of course, patents and teachers have to bf* careful to 
see that the child comt's to no harm and that <‘gregious blun- 
ders are corrected. 

5. The problem sittt.Utons must be graded in difficulty. 
The adequate solution ol one problem must be lollowed by 
the presentation of a problem situation slightly more tliffi- 
cult. In oth(T words, successes must not come too easily; 
neither must the problems be too difficult. I’he ickfal is to 
give the child an opportunits to learn in a properly graded 
series ('f filiations, one -lolution prejiaring the way lor the next 
problem. 

SOME ASPECTS Oh THE LEiRMSG PROCESS 

The learning curve. The process ol learning, together with 
that of physical development, brings the infant from a stage 
of helpless dependency to a degree ol self-sufficiency. Ob- 
jectively, the learning process is evident in the rate of progress 
the child makes in the performance of various acts This im- 
provement may be pictured in the form of graphs known as 
learning curves. Representative learning curves arc shown 
below: 

Learning curves take a great variety of shapes, and they 
obscure an essential feature of the learning process; namely, 
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that the child often learns by sudden insights or “catching 
on.” Some knowledge of the genera!; features of the learning 
curve is, however, important for our understanding. Note 
that in the hypothetical curve labeled A the child is assumed 
to make rapid progress at first and then to achieve relatively 
smaller benefits from practice as time goes on. In a eurvc of 
this sliape the practice periods arc marked off on the base 
line (abscissa) and the rate of pnrgress is indicated on the verti- 
cal line (ordinate). Sometimes learning curves are drawn 
with the piacticc periods indicated on the ordinate and the 
rate of progress on the abscissa. In curve B is shown a hypo- 
thetical rcf ord of (he gradual elimination of errors as practice 
is continued; hence the curve goes down to the abscissa. 



Curve C is a sort of ideali/ccl learning curve drawn from many 
typical specimens presented in textbooks on psyeholog). 

In gencial, a few interesting ieatures st.md out when the 
learninir of a gisen act is presentc'd graphicalK. At first thc're 
sc*ems (o lie an initial spun, during w'hich the child makes 
'great adviince. 1 wo explanations have been advancc'd to ex- 
plain thi"> initial rapid progrew: (1) thcTe seems to be a high 
pitch of enthusiasm for ncA\ peilormanccs, and thus the moti- 
vation is great at the outset; (2) the child never really starts 
at zero in any new act, but always brings scanclhing to it as 
a starter. Alter the* learning periods have been prolongc^d for 
a time, there is often a pionounecd slowing up of progrc'ss. 
This reduction of progress is called, on the graph, a plateau. 
The child reaches a point in learning the new act where he 
must master refined techniques, and the enthusiasm for a novel 
undertaking is wearing away. At length, the child progresses 
to the limit of his capacity in the performance. Needless to 
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mention, the limits which appear in these graphs are often 
pseudo-limits. With better motivation, the child might carry 
his performance to a much greater degrt'o of proficiency. 
There is, however, no “ty'pical” learning curve which is 
characteristic of every child and of every task to be learned. 
On the contrary, there arc almost as marry graphic represen- 
tations of progress in learning as there are ac ts to be learned 
and children who learn them. 

The place of motives in learning. McDougall’s account 
of learning, as we have noted, places a great deal of emphasis 
upon the purposive nature of the learning i«iocess and ac- 
centuates the irnportanee of motivation. It has been definitely 
established that incentives sp(‘(><l ujj the rate of progress in 
learning, and there is a rather definite implication from many 
experiments that learning does not take place in the absence 
of a moti\e. Four principle's about llie relationship betueen 
motives and learning are of sufheient importance to be clearly 
understood : 

1. Th<' natural situation for learning is that the child have 
a felt nc'cd to accpiii'c flic new response pattcin. Reactions 
which are at present in the child''' ri'jiertoire arc inadequate 
to bring a satisfactory ailjii''tment to the situation; lumce 
there is motivation to bring .ibout exploratory and insightful 
behavior to hnd a betii r way' to aciiust. 

2. Th(' more ajiprojjiiate the salisf.u'iion is to the situation,* 
the bc'ttcr the child will le.irn. C>1 umrse. children mav be 
motivatc'd to learn certain acts in order to please pareiu, or 
teacher's; but, should the clrild’s satisfaction arise from the 
situation itself fthe intrinsic r'cwardl, learning seems to take 
place more rapidly and effectively. 

3. I’he child seems to benefit more from praise or repri- 
mand than fioin no eormnerrt b\ adult^. Pr'c'fc-r ably . adults 
shoulci praise young childrcm for their successes rather than 
upbraid them for- their failures. ’ 
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4. A little competition, if wisely introduced dt the appro- 
priate age level, seems to furnish a strong incentive to learn. 
Very young children may even compete with themselves by 
trying to better their previous day’s record. Older children 
often benefit from judicious use of competition with others. If, 
however, competition is overemphasized, the child may be- 
come antisocial in his desire to win at any cost. 

The eflfects of practice. An t'ld slogan is that practice 
makes peileet. Although this statement is widely accepted, it 
is not the whole truth. Mechanical repetition, without moti- 
vation, does not result in much learning. In fact, there is no 
experimental evidence to show that it results in any 'earning 
at all. Hence the tirst point to undt'rstand is that the slotran 
needs to be amended: Practice with strong motivation is 
likely to bring some imjirovemcnt in performance. In the 
next place, h the act is beyond the child's hwel of maturation 
and experi('nee, no m<Uter how hard he may try to plea.se 
panmts or teachers, little benelit may result from^ continued 
practice. It is also true that, if the child has just about reached 
the limits of his ability in a given act. lurther praeiiee will 
bring littli* jirogrcss. In some mst.inces prolonged practice 
may actually cflecl a loss or decrease in ability. The likely 
explanation is «hat the child becomes bored with the task; 
and hence, because of inattention, he may learn many wrong 
habits. Iniiall), we should never lose sight of the fact that 
learning often takes place with great suddenness. The csscmtial 
feature of the learning process is ob.scured if we think only of 
the conventional learning cun’cs. When the material to be 
learned is really .significant for the child, he usually gets his 
ideas and meanings with sudden insight. 

Age diflferences in the rate of learning. It is trite to say 
that learning ability increases from infancy to adulthood, but 
there is much interest in finding out by experiment just how 
children of v.arious ages differ in this respect. Innumerable 
experiments have been conducted to discover age differences 
in the rapidity and the degree of difficulty in learned per- 
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formances. Only a few •representative studies can, of course, 
be reviewed here. 

We have already discussed briefly the prineiple of condi- 
tioning, a type of learning that seems to take place in all 
forms of animals having a nervous system. Englisli ’ report*! 
having established conditioned responses in infants as young 
as twenty-eight weeks of age. The revised Stanford-Binet 
scale, ^ based upon a considerable amount of research, con- 
tains a great deal of material indie ating the progressive devel- 
opment of learning cajjacity. For instance, the memory span 
(amount of material that can be reproduced after a single 
hearing) increases as follows: two tligits at age two and a 
half, three digits at age three, four at age foui* and a half, 
five at age seven, and si.x at age ten. Twtj investigators * 
trained a group of young children by the “forcing method” 
and eflecied a temixirary lift in memory span; but after the 
summer vacation these kindergarten children reverted to the 
normal level for their age. 

Average successes at various age levels in a simple test 
bring out clearly the relation between mental development 
and chronological age. Place four one-inch blocks before a 
child, and tap these cubes with a fifth cube' in a definite order. 
Say, “Watch me carefully, and then you do exactly as I 
did.” 'I he cubes should be tappe d, at the rate of one a second, 
first in the one-two-three-four secjuence. The patterns become 
increasingly difficult, and finaiiy are beyond the capaciiv of 
the child. The point is, of course', that the oldei the child is, 
the greater is the probability that he will exceed in performance 
the level of children who arc y oungcT than he. ‘ 

Perhaps these laboiatory studic's eit 1- trning obscure an im- 
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portant fact about the process. They seem to imply that vari- 
ous acts are learned in isolation from one another and that 
learning always takes place ir* controlled situations. Of course, 
learning takes j)lace in quite a difhTcnt fashion in real life 
situations than in the laboratory. For one thing, the child 
has just as much chance to learn wrong procedures as to ac- 
quire the proper habits. Hence it is essential that parents and 
teachers be alert to guide the child in mastering the correct 
skills and understandings. Another difference between lab- 
oratory studi(‘s and learning in I'cal life is that in actual situa- 
tions the child uses all the skills and undcTstandings that he 
has developed. In othtT words, the l(‘arning process has a 
continuity, and habits are not acquired in isolation from one 
another. 

Q17MI(K\S l\D EYhRfISES' 

1. How do \ou acccjont for the crow'th of consciousiu'ss in the 
\(njn<^ ( Inid ’ 

?. (ii\( some oiigih.il examples of perceptual leainin^t 

3 WheU i" the (IjlleKiice Iierwecn stnsatifuis and perceptiom'^ 
( 4()uld we perceive the f u\iioiiincnl it wo wcie uuafile to get 
s(’ii>citi(Mis^ IXpljui in dctjil 

4, Xre tli'‘ various dj('ones oJ learning really chficrciit*^ Show how 
du* tlieones >( t loilJi ni till'. ( liuptei sij])j)lein( nt one another. 

s v«ju bcJiexe dial we niii;ht diaw up a li^l of tlie ‘daws 
<jf IccUiiino"' 

6. Is Icaiiiing a d\naniu\ pui]K>seful atTi\i(\, or does the child 
:iC(|UiJ'* a s\stcni of isoljted h.ihiis^ Jiistilv \nur answ’cr 

7. Give li\e e\aniples ol (ouvhliomng in real hie situations. Do 

y)u ihnl all learning inav he explained in terms of 

( oiichtionitig * 

8. '^ome evervdav illustrations of S -R bonds 

9. Find ^oine ex.imjdes i»f ‘ bright savings'' of ver\ young children 
and ^how how the) result fn^m impc'rl<*cl ideas and meanings Can 
vou ex})lain how these eiioneous uitcrfirclalions may hj\ e arisim? 

10. Can \ou eitc some original examples of msiglils that have been 
acquincl by Noung fliildn'ii'^ How do iiiMghts iiise.^ Could 
the child gel an appropriate insight without any past experience 
at air Lxplain. 
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11. Why do learning curves not tell the whole story about how 
children learn 

12. Doe> repetition fix new re'*ponses* ^Vhat more is needed to 
acquire new habits? 

13. What diflcienccs between laboratory e\priiincnls and real life 
situations (an )ou think ol'* Why do we need to suppIemcnT 
experiments on learning by obs'^rva turns of normal thildrei in 
normal environments^ 

14. Explain clearly the jmrposive aspect of the learning process. 

15. Why might a highly tcchmcdl discussion of experimental dis- 
cover ics about the learning pnjcess obscure our understanding 
of some of the more iinpoitant aspects of children’s al^ility to 
Icaiii'* 
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Social Development of Children 


INTRODK 110 N 

The n( v\l)orn child enters an en\iioninent vvlueh is soon to 
become social, (\(n tliouGfh it hiith he is neither a social nor 
an unseie iril lieini^ He is <m oitifanisni [le^ssessini^ eeitain po- 
tentialities aiiel itKchanisins leadv U) lune tie>n, at hrst in a 
\ci\ liinilt d \\ i\ Ills incliMciiial ek\( leijnnent is limited in 
terms ol his l)joloi3fical inluritanec, and his so( lal el( velopincnt 
IS lik< wise eoiiditiejiud l)v thos( e|ualiti( s that are related to 
his ln()]e)G;i( <il inlienianee Howe\ei, no matter whit the in- 
herit inee, tlie child [los^esses a liiqh dcG^rce of nTodiiiability 
and siL,rnilic<mt pote nti<ilitie s len growth and de\elopine nt 

If the inf<mt is nonsociil at biith, when 4mcl hov\ does he 
dcxeloptlu social altitude He e annot ic main nonsocial lor 
xong 11 k human bal)\ is sei constituted that he is dependemt 
upon sennceine Ireiin birth anel theiealter loi a long time to 
come lie needs help and atteritior lor liis coinple t(‘ wellare. 
He learn^ eail\ that he i*^ in the jirescnee* of pe‘ople and be- 
gins to make lesponses to his mother and his nurse At the 
beginning ol his hfe, these responses are ver\ meager How- 
eve 1 , as his se iis-“ organs bee ome more receptive to stimulation 
through the 11 use and matuiatiein, as he lives ejne day afU'r 
another, tlie^H sex lal adjust im nts become more evident The 
infant’s social behavior is based on the respective responses 
which he makes in his endeavor to satisfy his bodilv needs. 
The stimuli which evoke these responses change from the 
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specific and intense to the more subtle and less obvious as the 
child grows through his first twelve years of life. Such stimuli 
as approval, the use of language, interest in self, and interest 
in others become powerful forces in his social devt lopment. 

Social behavior is developing when adults (an* lor and 
handle the infant. The mother not only gives him substa.ice 
for physical nourishment but stimulates him socially as she 
cares for him. The baby is dried, kept warm, petted, talked 
to, always with the hope that he will respond with behavior 
that may be taken to indicate satisfaction. When the baby 
becomes restless and cries, the adult intensifies his use of 
stimulatum, physical and social, in order to bring <ibout a 
change in response. 'J he changes that arc taking jjlace in the 
life of the child are little dis< crnible at first and are difficult 
to measure; nevertheless, tlu'y are significant and lasting. The 
adult is aware of them through the respoirses ol gurgling, 
cooing, smiling, and other bodily niov’cinents, such as those 
made by the aims and legs, (iradually the infant is able to 
transfer the inter<*st wliidi he manilesis in the leaction Irom 
the feeling of satisfaction to the person who makes the response 
possible. According to Murphy and New'eoinb: 

Understanding a social personality, ihen, imoKcs not only the 
capacity to see one asjv ct of social hehavior in r'*latiun to cahers, 
or even in nlatiun to the tcaal intellet tu.il and ''’notional luake-up 
of the individii,il, Imt the c<ipacitv to see behasior which apne irs in 
one situation in rdalion to tiie s.iiues ol tl’at sitiKition which permit 
such behavior to ciin rgc, and the possible \dlucs of other situitions 
in which other behavior tiiight appe.ir.' 

The mere presence of the mother, the way she touches the 
infant, her habitual facial expression and tone ol soice are 
stimuli that are slowlv but coni;il<‘tel) budding into the hie of 
the infant pattt'rns of behavior which are to bet ome ;i part 
of his personality. Alurphy and New tomb believe that: 
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When we think of the rel uion between any one aspect of social 
behavior and the total personality of the child, we are likely to 
think primarily in terms of closely related social-emotion?' patterns. 
In fact, this is all we know much about. But certain investigators 
are beirinninc’ tu look for 'clationships tliat extend much farther. 
For instance, the “hyperacti\e” child is apt to sho\s characteristic 
intellcc rual responses that have a good deal in con'mon with his 
social patteins. He will flit from idea to idea without pausing to sec 
any one of tliem through to a finish just as he will fht fn m one 
social relation to another without gi/ing himself to a sustained 
response to any one.^ 

The iiioic experiences which arc brought to the infant and 
through winch he may learn, and tiu' better his ability to 
receive those expciicnccs, the more complete will be his learn- 
ing of the social cpialities which are part of them. The child 
leains early to discrimltjate. lie learns to kntns th(' manning 
of thi' touch, that tone ol voice, this londling, ev'cn of the 
mere piesence (*f a ceilain peison. Although the loregoing is 
true with pecjple ahead) known to the child, (iie stranger 
present*- a new set of stimuli and hence meanings are obscure 
to him. However, after «ufhf ieni stimnlation by thr* newcomer, 
the infant c<in extend liis intei'inctation and thei'r'b) increase 
his social understanding. 

The student ol sooal life knows that the individual and the 
group eo('\jst. lie also knows that tlu're is an overlajiping of 
the intircstv and concepts and a romjiosite oi them at the 
same time '1 he iiidixidual must alwa>s he taken into eonsid- 
eration. and the attituch > ol the grouf) can never be a sum- 
mation ol the ieelings, .iltiuuh’s, inteicsts, etc., of the respec- 
tive indiMcluals who constitute the grouji. Clroup attitudes 
spring lioin the emotions and .ire bound togelhei through the 
Stimulation ol the leader or h^athas in the group. There may 
be a tcudr ncx to think of the social world as a kind of social 
structure and to look upon soei.il cultun* as though it wrre 
something nv<-r and above tlie indix'iduals ol w’hich it is com- 
prised tlnrt ojicrates independently ol' them. It must be re- 

Ilbid,p ss? 
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membercd that the experiences of V individual and the ex- 
periences of society arc but aspects of a complex entity. Any 
given period of social development must be viewed in relation 
to what has gone before and to what will come after. Thus, 
to understand the social maturation of the child at any one 
time and to handle his current social development inh'lligen ly, 
it is not enough to have a knowledge of his behavior in meeting 
new situations; it is also important to know something about 
his home, schooling, etc., up to that time. 

SOCIAL DEVELOPMEKT D!^RL\G ClIIIDHOOD 

Social responses during the first year. Infants during 
the first month respond to relauvely’ few stimuli. H'*nc«' their 
environments during this period are comparatively similar. 
As the infants undergo the maturation necessary for t<’ccp- 
tivity to more stimuli. j)hvsital or social, they arc undergoing 
the fundamental exix riences basic to the development of s«x ial 
behavior. .A.n adult's entering ;i room or speaking to an in- 
hmt is sometimes suflitienl to laust' the infant to stop erving. 
This cannot be advanced as the true stimulus that causes the 
infant to change his rcsj)onses, since the stimulus mav be in- 
ternal as well as external. In the absence of ,tll .similar stimuli 
the inf. lilt may still stojj crying. Consequent Iv his change of 
response may result J'roiU any noisc. change tjf po.sition, or pres- 
sure relief. 

During the s('cond month, b.ibics seem to be unaware of the 
presence of other babies evtm though they are near them. 
They arc. howc'ver, activelv aware of the adults who care lor 
them. There is ob.sert able evidence )i growth in the normal 
infant’s behavior toward a small blo f. By the end ol the 
second month he wall hold it for a shott tim(' if it is given to 
him. This < xperience jjroduces itttle in the w'ay' of observable 
social response. T he inf.int docs respond, however, to persons 
who make an effort to stimulate him in a social way'. For 
example, he will often smile wdien he sees a familiar person. 

By the end of the third month the infant will attend, but 
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only for a moment, to a cube block placed on the table before 
him. Again there is little of the social in this. However, the 
presenc e of a person oi' the .sound of his voice may be suffi- 
cient to cau.se the infant to turn his head or his eyes toward 
the source of the stimulus. He will smile when stimulated 
by another human being, hut not especially in response to a 
smile. The infant has not Icarnc'd that the siiiilc given by the 
adult is to be the slimulus to set ihrtli the smile he pn^duces, 
for he is likely to smile .ilso in rc.sponsc to an angry lace or a 
distorted facial expression. The capacity for these responses 
is rapidly developing but the responses themscKc's are be- 
havior which has been learned. According to VV^ashburn 

Methods of stiniiiJjtion which elicit earlier sinilc“s arc al.so effective 
in eliciting earlier laughtci and apjie.ir to depend upon the dis- 
tance between the subject and the expciinienler, the earliei Miiiling 
and Laughing lequiiing greater proximity and even abrupt physical 
contact of a jolting, not .j tickling, variety.' 

Dilfercnccs m learning ability art* becoming more oDservable 
now, and a few infants begin it) .show ability to di.seriminate 
between faeial cxpi(-s.sions, tones, and gestures. At this agt* the 
child understands some ol’ the threats ol di.sapproval given by 
adults. 

By the filth month the infant not only may .smile in return 
fo another's smile but may try at a scolding voice or threaten- 
ing gesture. The tliild 1)\ this time has developed his powers 
of perct'ption to such an c.xlent that he is l)ecoming aware of 
detail as well a.s ol the gent'ntl expression, wliit h he had known 
before, lie is capable of uiidt'rstanding these details in an 
increasing number of adults. He has learned Iroin the con- 
stant attention given to him by the mother or nurse, w'hcn 
satisfaction resulted, to recognize the type of ministration 
to his needs which was being used. In fact, 
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. . . the infant of four (\r five months is an amazingly socialized 
creature in comparison with his ten-day-old self. Sounds and 
sight of persons have become satisfying for their ov\n sake; smiles 
and ciyirg give the basis for real social give and take; and these, 
together with grabbing, make play an important part of the baby’s 
life from now on.’ 

During the sixth and seventh months, the child may be ex- 
pected to respond to the game of peck-a-boo. He will laugh 
when a person uses his hands or other obstruction to cut off 
the view of his face. By this tune he can balance his head 
without support and can sit for ten minutes or mote when 
supported. He will also hold fast to a hand and attempt to 
pull himself to a sitting jwsition. It is very evident that he is 
gaining better muscular control. He .shows his LiUiest in 
things by playing longer with one toy than wdth another and 
shows through laughter that he enjoys being bounced on a 
bed. His inc teasing capacity to utih/e the many sot ial stimuli 
in his expanding environment enables him to enlarge the 
.Slope as well as the number of responses to an increasing 
number of soc ial situations. 

During the eighth, ninth, and tenth months the infant is 
making vocal sounds and show's ability to imitate some of 
those sounds. The outside world is bt'coming aware that he 
is conscious of othei liuinan being'-. Before this the infant was 
not interested in anotlici iniant eten though the other infant 
was placed in close jiroxiniiiy to him. How'cvei, he ma\ now 
desire attention that is direct'd to anothei, object to a toy 
being taken <iwav (rom him, t'r inamlcsl an interest in shar- 
ing his toy' with another infant. He i'^ \t‘rv observant of mov- 
ing parts of the adult who may lx* seau'd neai him. II he 
sees a swinging foot of an adult seat'd with h’s le'gs cros-cd 
he w'ill attend to it and look for it tlx next time he .secs the 
person seated in the same w'ay. 

Development of the smiling response. The development 
of any one behasior lesjionse is a complex and ever-t hanging 

^ G. and L. B. Muiphy and 1 . M. NcvNCOirb, op. tit.y 5o6 By pcunihrion 
of Harper & Brothcis, New Yoik. 
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pattern. The following summary by Washburn ^ describes 
the behavior in smiling which is quite typical of respective 
age levels. The behavior items mentioned may be seen at 
other age levels in a less characteristic degree. 


Twelve week:^ 

Twitching of lips and other facial muscles preceding smiling. 

Round, open mouth. 

Protrusion of chin (incidence and degi '"e decreasing up to 40 weeks). 

Vocalizations monosyllabic — "Vih” (decreasing up to 40 weeks). 

Hands are moved up and down over 
center of body and come to rest 
in the mouth region. 

Knees are drawn up toward the ab- 
domen, with rolling of body. 

Mobilized attention with reduction of bodily activity precedes smil 
ing (decreasing up to 44 w'ceks). 


These forms of activity arc 
not confined to smiling, 
tliough typically present in 
the last stage of tlic smile. 


Twenty weeks 

Upward retraction of corners of the mouth are frequcBt. 

Crescent “ShajKxl mouth first seen. 

Shortened nose, wrinkles on bridge of lujsc, first observed. 

‘'Peach-stone’' cliin ap|K*ars. 

Dissyllabic as well as monosyllabic vocalizations "'dia,” “ahgh,” 
'“ah-goo,'’ '\gargling,’’ "scpK'al.'’ 

''Waving’’ of arms and successive kicking of legs, e.sf)eeia]ly in the 
last stage of tin- smile. 

Leaning toward source of stimulation l)Cgins (depending upon de- 
gree of develoi^meiit of eye-hand coordinations). 


Ihirly-iwo weeks 

Retraction displaces ‘‘openinf.^” (;f the mouth with consequently 
greaUT bulging and raising of checks. 

Horizontally cliii)lical mouth most typical. 

Tongue protrusi(jri a; its height. 

Exjjosure of gums begins. 

Eyes often half-closed rather than narrowed slightly. 

Wrinkles or c urves at outer canlhi ol eyes frequent. 

Chin drawn in to neck. 


^ Ruth VV. Wa.shburn, op. cit.^ pp. 527-528. 
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“Coy” smilrs (head bov<pd or bent to one side. s;Iance directed 
upward) first observed. 

Vocalii'ations prolonsfed ‘‘ah.” V^aried jart’on-Iikc sounds. 

Bubbles blown, e.specially in the last stage of the smile. 

Fifly-lwo week r 

Greater elieci of “control” in the above forms of behavior; less 
bodily activity. 

More individuali/atioTi in subjects' '’miles. 

Doulde naso-labial fold first seen. 

Responses to others. Through each of the months during 
the first year of the infant’s life he is de\ eloping attitudes 
that are a result of his perreirtive powers and tlie stimulation 
he has received. His ne<’ds throuehout this time have been 
largely vegetative. However, in eating for his needs, adults 
and other children were individuals in the enviionment w'ho 
have mad(' an effort to satisfy or to thwart his desires or drives. 
As the child itpprtwches the w’alking stagt‘ he usually has his 
first opportunity to met l other iafants. Any such mc-etings 
before this time have usually been casual and unproductive 
of display of social interest. Then is .a big lange of difference 
in interest of an infant tctw'.rrd another infant or another per- 
.son. .Some show no interest, oth'us shttw' a marked interest. 
Biihlei’s obseisations ’ concerning die rc'sjionses of infants to 
ifhcT inf.mts and to adults ate .shown in Tables \’ and VI. ® 
The data of 'Htbles Y and VT should not be ap[>lied too liter- 
ally. There are extremes in both diret tions. 1 lowever, a picture 
of norm.tl devclojnut'nt is piesented which ran give one an 
idea of what might ho expected of inlants <tt different stages 
of dcwelojnncnt. 

Since the infant is devc'loping socially and since, in many 
cases, he has not had an opportunity 1'- gain social expei fences 
w’ilh others of his own age, it tnay be dilhcult to sa\ oi him 
that he is soeialh independent or soeialh dependent without 

* Charlotte Buliler, Proceedings and Papers of Ike .Vinth International Congress of 
Psychology, pp. ‘W-102. 

2 lepfjrted F D. Buk)I'.s, Child P^iikotogi, Ilostijn. jToiighttin \lilitiii C.o., 
l‘)3?, pp. .36.3-30-1 
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TABUb V, RFSPONSES OF INFANTS TO ADUI TS, OBSERVED IN SIXTY PER 
»'FNr OR MORE OI THE CASES (BFHLLR) 


in 

months 

Returns ujlancc of adult with smiling \ to 2 

Is <iiiiet(d by touching \ to 2 

Cnts when adult who was attending Imn leaves 2 to 3 

Smiles back at iclult 2 /o 3 

Distill bed when approached 2 /o 3 

Returns appioaching glance with lilling ’ 3 4 

Displcasuit ulun lost s glan t oi adult :> U 4 

QiiHttd by caiissing 4 to S 

Disturbtd b\ the sight of people 4 /l S 

Stfiving for ittintion bv lalliiig” 7 /o 8 

Stretches out hands tow aid adults 7 /o 8 

C Tits whe n adult stops talking 1 to % 

Stiivesfoi att( iition 1\ nio\(in(iits 8 to 9 

Pulls on iht ilothe'* of adults 9 to 10 

Oilers aeiiilt in nbjti t 9 to 10 

linitdles ?no\f inenl^ of uhilt with a playtlung 9 to 10 

Oigani/td j)ia\ 10 to If 


l\Rir \1 Oi IM VNIS lO OIHLR TM \N I S, ^BSI R\ I D IN 

Sl\i3 JTR ( FNJ CiR MORL < »I 1 HI ( \SJ S (BI HI Lk) 


in 

mot th^ 

Obsi i\es oth< 1 ( lidd 4 to 5 

SiiJilt at (jtluT elpkl A to ^ 

Crifsifoihei e lulu n e t u t s atle ntioii 8 /t 9 

01T( IS to> to otht i ( iiilel 8 0 9 

Lills ’ to otiu r e hild h to 9 

Iniilatfs ino\f nieiits of anotht r child 9 to 10 

Opposes to> be iiitr tik^n away 9 to 10 

Org ini7( tl pi i\ actiMty 10 to 11 

Stiises foi atti nti )n b' means ol Idling” 10 to 11 

Jll-lmmoi if dtiothM child inenes av av 10 to 11 

Setting aside tov and tinning (owai 1 another child 11 to 12 


giving the impression tlut sociability is an inherited equality. 
Pi 1 haps the desned interest in another c.in be developed if 
the inf.int has the enviionmental setting presented over a 
long enough peiiod of time. In '>pitc ol their heredity, the 
Dionne C(uiiituplets have shov n a great diffcrc nee in social 
interest. Is that due to difloienre in the infants or is it a result 
ol different attitudes and behavior of adults toward them? 
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The adult, without being aware of it, greatly influences the 
developing pattern of the introvert or of the extrovert. 

Social responses of preschool children. A year-old child 
can learn to say “bye-bye” and hide his own face in his 
hands. He can utilize his drive to go after what he wants by 
creeping. He is able to show that he understands the names 
of certain objects when their names are mentioned. He can 
understand and obey certain commands. He can call the at- 
tention of another to an object of special interest to him. He 
can eat with a spoon and drink from a glass unassisted. Al- 
though some of the foregoing arc attempts to project himself, 
during the first two years of his life the child is more likely to 
attempt to take than to give. Up to this point Iv has had 
training in sclf-centeredness and still demands personal at- 
tention. He therefore needs training in the art of living with 
others in order to develop consideration for others and become 
more altruistic. Situations should be provided that will enable 
him to engage in those social practices. 

Murphy and Newcomb, after studying many reports of ex- 
periments, have arrived at the following generalizations; 

1. Between the ages of two and five years, the variety of social 
behavior patterns increases from year to year. 

2. Among (wo- and tlncc-year-olds, there, are sul).stantial positive 
correlations between j)rarriralK' all overt social behavior patterns, 
including tho.se which adults think of as desirable and as undesirable. 

3. Resistance and negativism may cominonlv be exjrected to 
reach a peak at three years, more or less independcni of economic 
group or geographical location. This probal)ly means mcroK that 
in our culture the conllict of die child's rcadine.ss to expand with 
the restrictions iinpused by adults is almost universal for this age. 

4. Friendship and integrated patterns of cooperation begin at 
three or four and e.xjiand from that time i>n into more complicated 
or organized forms. 

5. The quality' and amount of cooperation or conflict are aflected 
by the set-up of the grouii: number of children in relation to space 
and play material, age range of children, personality of dominant 
children, amount of teacher direction, and persinality ol teachers. 

6. Personality' reactions to home situations, especially parents’ 
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attitudes toward the child, carry over into general tendencies to- 
ward withdrawal (children of over-protective parents) or aggression 
(children i ejecting parents), appearing in othtr situations 

7 Children vary in the extent to which behavior in any one 
situation IS a basis lor prediction of behavior in any other situation 
Some childien aic rclitivcly consistent from situation to situation 
and othcis vaiy sluiiply, wlicic \arations occui, they folk v con- 
sistent patterns that can be undei stood when seen in relation to 
the total pcisonality of the child * 

Social development in nursery school and kindergarten. 

When tlu child icachtb nuiscrv school he makes the aware- 
ness of sell explicit in hi^^ hchivior. 

He liecoinc'' a imniber of a small woild of children, all near his 
own agt, rillhough dillcrcnccs in age may v iiy AMth llu arr mge- 
nicnt in diHeicnr group Ihis world t)f clukhtn lurnislics, from 
this tmu on, i inpor put of his sonil cliti he is constant)) assim- 
ilntine this, diKtt iiiiitition ol p uterus of othd diildrin by 
spontaneous if it lion to things which ih(\ do Oj to siui itions which 
th( V eit ite 1)N Ksisliiwe to tin pie‘*sure, b\ ic{K HccI (xpeiience 
ol tensions iroused In then mne jafsence 

Thf iliilel tdid'. to think ol tilings as his own He lelers to 
tlirni is ni\ house/ inv rahhu/ etc , and he ttnds to lake 
things lieun anothei for liinist 11 It is at this tune th<it he 
need tci de\(iOp new sociali/ing itlitudes is t lught rc- 

strunt uid eoiitr< J iiid gets issist me^ in developing a sense 
e)i light iihl wiejiitJ^ He giaeluallv has exjieiunces which 
give satisl i( tieui ind litightfii his leeliiig e'l hiinsdf as an in- 
clividu ik the le b\ giving him i ** use eif power I Ins disc ov civ 
of self ami ih intense interc t msell makf him e mieius con- 
((iniiig (lungs anel people ihoiit him J Ins is the epiestioning 
stage I he child asks quc^tieins to learn aliouf tilings, to hear 
<ielults talk, anel U) elu c k up on In > own mfonmition Childicm 
like to draw adults into convcr:>ation, and the^ cpiestion is an 
< as\ way tej he gin 
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The teachers in the nutsery school and kindergarten should 
be emotionally able to accept the child’s dependence upon 
them and to become parent substitutes in giving to the chil- 
dren a sense of security and demonstrations of affec tion. 'Fhis 
is especially necc'ssary at the beginning of the staiiesler. A 
child c, n be rushed into being “self-reliant” too rapidly, just 
as the attempt can he made to keep him a baby too long. 
Children of this age usually ha\e one friend and sometimes 
two with whom they are identified, usually for short ptTiods. 
Sometimes th(‘y have an imaginary constant companion. A 
kindergarten boy onc(‘ liad that experience and rejiorted it to 
his parents daih. He w'a^ fund of a little girl who did not 
attend the kindergarten, yet he told his parents each evening 
that he played with his Irierifi; he rcfiorted fully upon wlvdt 
they did and what they said in their pla). Later the parents 
discovered that the girl never <ittended the school. 

In discussing the sympathetic behavior of childnai between 
the ages of two .md foui Lois 11 Murphy suggi^sts: 

Statistical analv^is clothes in more definite terms thf imj)res‘?ion 
we rec'orded carli^'i, dial among childien from tvo to lour ye'ar^ of 
age in a nurser\ -sc hool sitiunr^ii, sMup<ithctic behavior nicre.ises 
with ehronologicMl age, with mental <me, and with intelligence 
measured in ti'ims of I Eridges' cli scj iptions of the hchii\ic»r of 
childien in a Toioni<» nuisti> school jinRij:)atcd this, and there 
are no data Ironi am other iiivestiGalion which C(mld Ic* id us tt 
qucMion this loiKlusion. lo a lai-;c c\nn:, tins fits m wiih records 
of other in\ esiiLMiois, who found oilui soit^ of social beh.Aior 
increasing w'llh age cliirintz: this peiiocl, and this c(ime Mtliout 
regard to the socially .ipjiioveJ or disappiu\ed character of the 
behavnor. Svmpadieiic behavior, leadfislnp, and liiendslujis in- 
crease hand in hand with jcsisuuu^*, aggn*^ v ns, and less comfortable 
bc'havior of \oung childiCMi. In si ( m, we may sav that duimg this 
period both tbe vaiieiy and the auuuiiit ol social responses noiinally 
increase wdth age, and that «\mpathctic behavior differs in no 
essential from anv' other cioss section of behavior as far as changes 
with ag^ are concerned 

We saw that sc'x clifTeiences in gic>ss sympathy ..cores do not exist, 
and that boys arc quite as sympathetic as giils at this peiiod. Prob- 
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ably it is too early for a masculine-dominant culture to make a deep 
impression of a selective sort; these boys do not yet know that they 
might some day be considered “sissies" for too ready sympathy, 
whether sought or given. ^ 

When young children are allowed to form groups freely 
they arc usually limited to children who arc near enough to 
join the group. If children arc left to themselves, the factors 
of race, color, sex, poverty, or I’chcs do not become factors 
in the formation of the groups which are rather formed largely 
upon the basis of the behavior (jf the individual and his ability 
to participate in the activities of the group. 

About a fourth of the choices of the kindergarten population are 
for the opposite sex But tlie motivations given are still so undifier- 
entiated ihat the inotivations lor heterosexual choices cannot be 
distinguished Iroin those lor homosexual choices This tlocs not 
infer that sexual Iccling h not inherent in the attraction but rather 
that this feelina docs not become articulated e.vcept in tare in- 
stances. - 

The iy[)e of companions a child selects or the lype of child 
selected by others and the attitudes they have toward one 
another are most enlightening in the study of child liehavior 
in the socitil setting. Some children are extnmitdy diffident 
and will make evciy t'ffort to keep away from other children, 
while other children force ihemst'lves into any group and 
begin at once to dominate it, often to the annoyance ol its 
members. 'The child's ability to function in any group is 
largely the result ol bis training and experience rather than 
the result ol other factors. 'I lu' child who receives training 
in group living <ind group leadership is likely to adjust ea.sily 
to new social situations later. 

During the* nursery school period the cgo-allcr rc'latioii ships 
of the children arc rather definitely manipulated by ^vatehful 
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adults, very often to so great an extent that the free physical 
responses natural to the young child become imitations of adult 
verbal and '‘constructive” responses. “Almost always the will 
of an adult is the strongest and hardest reality in the child’s 
life. Indeed, there exists in the adult, thanks to the actual 
superiority of his sphere of power, the natural inclination to 
make his wishes the decisive principle of reality for the child.” * 

Development in elementary school. The social develop- 
ment of the child is a continuous process with definite stages 
or steps. Even though (he organization of this process of so- 
cialization is well planned, there art^ bound to be factors in 
the various stages so j)otent in their inlluence upon the grow- 
ing consciousness of tlic dt'veloping social being tliat ilu child 
has no pattern of behavior ready for the new set of social 
stimuli. One such set of circumstances occurs when the child 
leaves the kindergarten or the sheltered home environment 
for the regular ekmientar) school group. Murphy and New- 
comb aptly describe this transition: 

Entrance into tlie conventional first erade marks a sharp break in 
the actual structure ol the child’s experience. For the hrsr time in 
the case ot many children, they arc expected to conform to a group 
pattern imposed by an adult who is in charge of too many children 
to be constantly awaie of each child as an individual. Flash cards 
arc Hashed to the group all at once. Stories arc told and everybody 
must listen whether he will or no. Drawing paper and crayons are' 
me'cd out whether you hapjicn tc; feel like drawing at that mcment 
or not. One child who found tl.is .shift quite beyond endurance 
remarked after his lirst day in school, “It's awful; all you do is 
mind all day long.” And another day he added, “It really is awful. 
All you do is sit and sit.” - 

Social development of pre-adolescent children. The 

social behax’ior of humans is of a twofold nature. One aspect 
is the behavior which affords stimulation to others, while the 
other consists of the individual responses made to such stimu- 
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lation Bv the age of si\ and on thiough the prc-adolescent 
period the habits and social responses become more fixed. 
Through his pla\ and his mcuasing social contacts with 
other people, especially children, the child adds many new 
social respon'-c s lie h<is aLcady dt vc loped the use of language 
and has discovered that he can do wonders with his voice in 
attc mpts to influence and sometime s tocontiol social situations. 
Much that he has learned thioudi imitation can now be gen- 
eralued and put to work lor him in a \crv subtle wav 

The use ol language, a maior foim of social stimulation, 
functions through the stimulation ef one person bv the vocal 
reactions ol another 

Murphv and Newcomb believe that 

Although lanfu ige onlv slowlv becomes a mean® of initiating 
social contacts it soon h^tonics in import iiit me ins of sustaining 
them Often it inikishtih chllercnci whit one sivs to oni s pla\- 
nicite oi one Itthci tli' tilkmg lielps to ‘hold him jihvsieally 
and ( motion illi ont J lu two-ve ir-old whose lm'’^nct islngcly 
limited to w uit i cookie develops into the fi\i-ve it old who isk'’ 
questions (oi tlie sek< e f holdm., llie aiienlion ol pin it oi te le her. 
as well as lot euiiositv ind wlio iv siist iin reluivelv complicated 
diainitie pi i\ ej isodes with >on t nil veibal diitclions 

Lverv voeal (\[)ression becomes enriched by an associated 
attitude and >. motional le spouse This is intensified thunigh 
gesture anel nnitition language is an ab'^tiaetion through 
which the chile I IS nde d in unde i standing manv moie eif the 
things abeait him Not onlv t he suinnlatecl bv the spoken 
wot cl but he is aho h IV mg hi c motional hie cmiche J thtoi gh 
the vMittenwoid J his, e onpled with llie fact that he can new, 
get about and enlarge Jus soci tl lange on his own account, in- 
creases gicatlv his social concepts He desires to share his ex- 
periences, his attitude s, and his lee lings with oihc'is, ,md strug- 
gle's at fength in an attempt to impress others While it i« 
true that children up to twedvc cannot understand some of 

’ G and I B Muiphy and T VI Newcomb, op cit , p 58S By pci mission 
of Harper Brother^’, Ntw York 
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the finer distinctions of general concepts, they do have an 
understandinc; of them gained through observing the behavior 
of adults who were using the terms. In otber words tliey have 
developed a “deelmg attitude" tow'^ard surli loncepts. From a 
social point ol view this may be more significant than the 
w'Oids which the child may use to formulate a definition. 

Development of social habits. The child learns early, as 
the concepts are presented, the meaning ol bad and good. He 
also knows light lioni VMong in the social situation. 11 he has 
rccc-ived proper training in these ,o( ial habits bc'iore six he 
can be espt'c li'cl to Ii.im them lunclion through wise leader- 
ship of the teachci, the patents, oi other pt'ople. We lose 
sight ol this tact as adults, ,nij rnan\ cnildrei) develop unde- 
sirable ptacfit'cs becar-ic thf\ know that we think that they 
do not know lietter. Ft tie, numy situations art' new and nc-ed 
to be geneiali/ed In tlu child \ et it n pieltv sale to say 
that as adults w't ei r luoie oIkui on the side ol tindcK 'timating 
the social and moral uncleistanding of ( hildnm lh<m we do in 
oveic stim<uing it. I hus w<' find uiic ol the chid icMsoie why 
this undei standing i/l light .iiid wiong does n it alw.ns govcTn 
ovei t behavioi, e\en though it is aluady a part of tlie child’s 
know Icsige. 

C'hililien are e\er playing a g.mie with adults. Th* adult 
seiM's as the uinpnc <ind too olten he ch)c“- not "C'C all the 
pkns. (’hilclicn know what thc\ should do ,ind c/ltcm turn to 
the appaomtlv disnilvr<-stc'd pei 'on foi a cK‘f i-ion, hoping that 
it will 1m macl<“ m dien la\oi c‘\en ti'ough tlv \ lid that the 
facts do not waiiant the desiic'd veidtc t. In s( hool, the chil- 
dren usualK tiv out the t<\uhc‘i. c spi lally the ne\v t' ichor. 
They know bettei, but their behavio dues not conform 
then knowledge* until the undets* indimi u achot cisualh but 
comjiletc'b helps them ad|ust their beh<i''ior to the situation. 

The influence oi the (mciionment becomes nit're potent as 
the child becomes responsive to more social situations. The 
home ii; no longer tlic* eenter of inten'^t and autliorits and 
the p'uonts are no longer the principal stimuli ol imitation. 
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The child is undergoing a transition from intense interest in 
himself to an interest in others, usually those most like him- 
self. VVe observe a growing tendency toward group activity. 
Although his interests ar* really selfish, or seK-centered, there 
is an increasing tendency on his part to practice considerate, 
polite, symj)athctic, solicitous attitudes towaici others. A child 
of this ag<' will giv<> up something he prizes just to win back 
friendship that he feels he may have lost. This i-, true whether 
the other person concerned is an adult or another child. 

The emotional factors in social development. Early 
emotional satisfaction consists in the experiencing of physical 
sensation. The behavior attendant upon this <*inotional satis- 
faction incli( ates either pleasuie or chsjileasuie. The emotional 
life of the child is built out ol the emotional qualities ol <idults, 
particularly parents, v\ho guide and direr t the inf.int through 
the gieatcst learning jiciiod of hi-- lift'. (Children and adults 
live in two leall) diffeient environments — two apparent lev'cls 
of cxpericnrt. Each rc'acts difieicntlv to the ‘•ayie suiround- 
ings becausr of diffirrnces m interest, knowledge, appercep- 
tion, etc. I he child is consciously aware of these different 
aspec ts and i< ar ts ar r ordingK . 

After the t liild has been in school a lew years he comes to 
learn that human beings aie not consisttnl and that they 
cannot be fxpr'ctf'rl to be so. I his is a krvn disappointuirmt 
fo him, because of Ins high icgarcl for the tear her. He must 
revise his ideas, liowc'vei, when he is scolded lu'cause he said 
only wh.it the teacher had said a few minutes before. A 
teacher in owing a reading h'sson to a thiicl grade had care- 
full) pri’pared tlv plan ol prorerlure. She w.is making use 
of a picture and developing a genuine interr's* in thr* lesson 
when one < laid nicntioned something about the [ju ture 
which the tcaclur had not seen when she pir [>arcd the Usson. 
It so startled the teacher that die unconscirrusly said, “Gte, I 
didn’t see tliat.” A few minutes later a )oungst('r in the rear of 
the room wasquictl) saying “gee, gee” to himself )et audible 
to all. Ihe teacher, not knowing that she was the stimulus 
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that started the undesirable behavior, Rave the boy a lecture 
about the undesirability of using that word. The boy did 
not reply, but certainly must liavc had an intense h'sson in 
the inconsistenev of hunian beinRS. \s parents or .is teachers 
we very oflc a pcTinit in ourselves acts, savings, or behavaor 
which we deny to children. Is it any wonder then that they 
become bewildered as to what constitutes clcsir.ible bi hav'ior? 

There is ai inner urge in children to be frienclK r.ither 
than unfriendly. Unfiiendliness is born of the environnumt. 
It develojis lioin unsalisf.it tory CKjreriences with other chil- 
dren or adults. I.(>ng beion the child is old i nough to play 
frc'cly with other children h< i^ liki-ly to have dis< iwered that 
the adults around him have certain feelings about otheis. and 
he will hav(' adopted similar feelings. lo a large degic-t, the 
.attitudes of the family dining the child's infanev become a 
permanent p.irt of his lite. 'I hose altitudes .ind the feelings 
associated with them determine the response of the individual 
to the inanv situation-, whic h iu meets each d.iy. Ihey also 
give him his impressions ol the outside world -md in turn 
build his cniolional hie through his s.itisl<i( tions .ind disap- 
pointments, his fe.irs, his aspiiatioiw, and his prejudices. 

The young adolescent. B\ the time e.irh adolescence is 
1 cached the child has loimed m.iny habits, attitudes, and 
ideals which w ill t'ither niridci or he lp in later adolescent social 
development. Oni' ol the most v^aluablc* things lor a child to 
learn is that, unless he considc'rs the rights of c'thcTs and m.ikc'S 
them fc'cl imjjortani. he will run the risk of having lew friends. 
As a result of his Ivh.ivior ilic' olhci pc'rson w ill react in a 
certain manner; and if he wall obseiv" the nature of this re- 
action, it will tell him something about the other person. The 
drive or desire* will play its pait If the < hild wants to win 
the friendship of the other person lie will do or say the things 
that will win that friendship or, failing in this, he may turn 
to another to cultivate his companionship. II the child has 
the ability to discern in the beluivior of others the influence 
of his conduct he has a jiriceless social insight. However, if 
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he does not have this insight he should be helped to see the 
viewpoint of the other person and study the latter's reactions, 
rather than to become tf)o engrossed in his own viewpoint. 
Parents should not burden the child with their wonics any 
earlier than can be helped, nor should they assume the child 
has no worries of his own. They should not assume that the 
child is carefree just because adtilt cares atid responsibilities 
are in the distant future. Parents who burden small children 
with the details of their worries unconsciously assume that the 
children are capable of understanding and reacting on their 
own adult emotional level. I'he child is quite emotional about 
his parents. He takes j)o.ss( ssiv<' prid(' in them; h-' imitates 
and accepts their attitudes and bt'havior. 

If the child’s emotional needs are satisfied and Ik* is well 
physically, he can be expected to devcloj) into a healthy stable 
member of society. He will jiass gj.idmilK Irom infancy 
through childhood into adolescence. These various stages 
must be rec(;gni/tHl and the ( hild must not be*asked to go 
beyond his age in his s(»cial beh.ivior and social interests. He 
should be given piobleins that an* on his soci.'il and emotional 
level, and social behavioi' must be fundamentally adjusted to 
his social level. He should be given everv' opportunity to 
realize completely' eat h stage of his dev'elopnient. 

The course of social development. During the vt'ars 
from si.\ to tvvt'lve, common interests and activities, mental 
and phy'ic<il develtipment, and an incre.ised nnderstanding 
and interest in other children are (actors that underly the 
formation of t^roups. I'he groups thus formed are far more 
stable and lasting than Iht' rapidly shifting groupings o! the 
pi (“school years. lncrea.“.ed understanding of more of the 
gcncrali/titions or abstract terms enables them to utilize the 
mental restiurtes of others in constructing the social unit. 
Thus vv'c find that boys anrl girls of about eight to ten years 
of age frequently form gangs or clubs of one kind or another. 
Many are for a day only while otht'rs will ht‘ carried on from 
one group to a succeeding group. The boys or girls long for 
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some ideal which they can use to rally around. Once the ideal 
IS agiecd upon, the intimacy, the loyally, the vigor, and soli- 
darity ha\< pio\ed to be rcmarkablf These become group 
forces w-hich ser\e society or injure it to the extent of the real 
solidaiity and enthusiasm of tiu group 

The child is a natuial egoist, all he is inlerc sted in is his own 
comfort and sf usoiy pleasures CInly bccall^c his desires are 
satished by others docs he karn to become scKial or feci affec- 
tion As he grows older he is cncour.igcd and forced to sur- 
render more and more of his cgoceiitiicity b' rewards, social 
apprtnal, punishments, and denials He discovcis that many 
of his best moments are* with othe'is and, although it mry be 
against his e golK tendenev, lie graclualK becomes » il' tig tj 
trade his selfish tendencies ioi social rc\\<irds In inlancv. the 
dependence for his existence, liiv well in, anel liis happiness 
upon others is not ejm tiom d llowcsei, a-, the ciiild grows 
and develops <ind becomes more iSle to take care of lumself, 
hi', relationshijr with oiIk i people i mere isincly iinpoitant 
for othei pin {rose Eailiti, the motive e^f the other person 
was of gie at .issistaiiee t > him but is he grow s olde » , it e hanges 
to outiighl coiniie titiem of i dcsii tbie oi oi un unelcsirable 
sort 

Adjustment to the group. There ire ce 1 1 nn fundamental 
sociil ael i])t itieaii which hilclun luiisi ie.up il tluv aie to 
exist m SOCK tv 1 ht V must le nn to be kind toother children^ 
tej be tol( 1 ml of then mteie'sts to o'-pee i il ii personal and 
propett\ rights, aijel to leliust then ehtleieiKCs viithou' too 
many and toej s< neeu' < inflie In In ilv pa'^t the child ha> been 
terld loo ollen that ht sheiukl mx do this oi that he rmi\ ml say 
that, lathe 1 than to d> this and to dnt, etc He should 
Icain the jriaeiue oi oliechcncc I 't il ’•hould be the' kinel that 
springs from within him because he clesncs to be' obedient, 
lathei than that piaetieecl lor the men sikc ol the' goal 

Ihc group of winch tin child is a menilKi exerts a gicat 
leveling influence upon him 1 1 he is .i iJulE iind the gioup 
does not approve, the members take ea»(' of the problem. If 
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he is a leader and the members respond to his leadership he 
becomes the personage toward whom their ideals, hope;-, and 
aspirations for the success of the group are directed. He is 
learning the values to be derived from giving consideration 
to others. After studying many children Moreno reports; 

We found that children, boys and girls, who had reached the 8 years 
age level or were near to it were able to run a society of their own 
without the aid of any older individuals. Usually they formed 
societies with one leader as the head. If growth had been stopped 
at this age level and if no more highly differentiated societies existed 
these children’s societies would persist and develop an orderly 
organization as they attain a minimum of constancy and differentia- 
tion necessary for common pursuits.^ 

Very often the child expects a greater amount of considera- 
tion from those in authority in the home or in the school 
than he expects from the leader of his own select group. 

The degree of the child’s social development will depend 
largely upon opportunities to play with other children. Chil- 
dren who are left to themselves to daydream or who have 
only adults for companionship do not know how to play wdth 
other children. The playground is the workshop of the child. 
The social aitd mechanical tools which are supplied to him 
there will help determine his social and mental development. 
He needs to meet and play with children of his own age. He 
needs friends whom he can treat a;; his own and in his own 
way. He needs playthings and equipment which he can 
really use; and he needs a chance to develop some wholesome 
differences w'ith his playmates. 

During his early life the l(jve a child has for another person 
is largely a selfish love. During early adolescence the young 
person begins to admire those qualities in the opposite sex 
that are least like his owm. He is beginning to attend to the 
social behavior of others. He is at the beginning of the falling- 
in-love period. As these deeper pcisonal feelings are being 
stirred, the young adolescent is increasing his range of social 

^ Op. cit., p. 60. 
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Stimuli. He is becoming more sensitive to many social prob- 
lems ,viiich did not stir liiin before. He is ready to ally him- 
self with causes, to take up tht^ probJeni of the oiIut i(‘llow, 
and to champion tlie inteiests of the gioup. 

Leadership and social development. \11 children should 
have training in leadt rship and lollowership. Childr(‘Ti differ 
in the^ power ol the dri\ (' of leadersliip. "Hiis is triK' wh('thcT it is 
the kind that shows itself through intimidating influences or the 
kind tlnit shows itsell thruugl) inspiuuion and (‘iif ouragtanent. 
However, lh(‘ fuiKtionine of leadership must be developed. 

It i*- evident th«it *1 nurnlxi (»t coiictj/is in genei.d to define 
"‘peisonalitv ivpe”” Ixtoine mom meainntihil when st'en in socio- 
riieiiic tenn'». Le j(l(‘tshij), for ( \«nnpl(' f)ecome^ .i '‘LiUMiier i re- 
garding the functional icLitionships of pcTsons radui ilhin an ab- 
stract cpialily ol certain jX'isons a*- wich Indred, tlx* dooi is thrown 
open lor a systt‘nin(i( stuck ul tho relation between da capacity 
to lead in oik' situ iiion and in ariollur situalion Fur tin i more, the 
function of leadership is cU fined not bv a fnion sociolugnal needs 
but by tlic \er\ gioup whidi is lo be h*d Ibis is (‘s[)eMally ti'ue 
W'hen t.hc group chooses Us leader in nams of a concrete* task in 
wliicli (he induidu.il niemb(rs want If) be led. 11 then* is sue li a 
thing as a jrsychology ol leadership in the absuact, it will anse 
from studi<*s m whidi behavior lesemhlanr es ol leMcleis in varving 
life sCuatioiis are investiGated. in the actual life situation ol leading 
and JollovMiig.^ 

I’hc opportunities atforded in the iiomc and the early, 
training in group work are vii d to the functioning of this 
leadership. Sometimes a child stiows maiked ieadeiship qual- 
ith's in the nursery school or kindergarten. He cannot be 
sure of nuaining liis lead(*rship il it is based upon the factor 
of physic<d d()min<ition, because he wi’I socmer or later lose 
his followers. Ihis type of Ieadeiship is usuallv shoit-li\cd 
at all ages, yet it prevails in all groups lor a wdiilc. 

The older boy c^r girl must be able to stand \i\) under the* test 
of ability and achievement. A bo\ must be able to inspire'; he 
cannot be a sissy. He must be able lo show’ some skill. He 

1 G. and L. B. Muiphv and T. M. Newcomb, op. o/ , p. 313. By permission 
of Harper & Brotlicrs, Nc*w Voik 
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must make the team or lead the group in cheering, etc. The 
girl must be socially attractive. She must be neat and 
sidcratc; must show ability in school work or show an interest 
in working for a cause. Leaders show insight in dealing with 
other members of the group and arc usually slightly superior 
in one or more traits. This docs not mean that the person with 
abnormally high mentality is destined to become the social 
leader, since the reverse is often i.'ue. 

The extrovert by nature and training, with the experience 
of .success during his past efforts to lead, will, if he is .selected 
in the field of his interest, be insured of success as a leader. 
However, this is based upon the premise that he I/as a vivid 
imagination and the ability to perceive and organize the in- 
terests common to the group. 

MEASUREMEXr OF SOCIAL MATURITr 

The forces of heredity and those of the complicated and 
complex environment affect the life and development of the 
growing child. The child’s food, clothing, cries, demands on 
others, the answer to those demands, his home, his school, his 
associates, and in general many varied factors and influences 
affect him from day to day to make him an emerging social 
being. He is really a fairly helpless creature, put at the mercy 
of all the envii'onmental forces with which he comes into con- 
tact. Tf he is to survive them all and attain a creditable in- 
dividual performance, he will have to u.se wistfly some of the 
drives which he pos.se.sscs. Because of this, it is difficult to de- 
velop a .scale which gives a mea.sure of .social maturity of the 
growing child. 

In 1935, Dr. Edgar A. Doll of the Training School at Vine- 
land, N. J., ]rubiished the first formulation of the Vineland 
Social Maturitv Sc'ale. ‘ This .scale is a standardized device used 
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prin-^i pally for measuring the degree to which an individual is 
of looking after himself and of functioning independ- 
ently of the nelp ol* his family and society. It measures tlie level 
and degree of general social competence from birth to matu- 
rity as a developmental or maturation process. 

The items of the scale are arranged in progressive order of 
difficulty and grouped by year- values according to average 
total age scores for succ(\ssive age groups. More specifically, 
the scale consists of a definite outline of detailed social per- 
formances. in terms of such actual behavior as self-help, 
self-directicjn, socialization, communication, occupation, and 
locomotion for the cliHercnt levels of development or matura- 
tion. This scale is not a test of social adjustment, or personal- 
ity, or attitude, or even social success. 


THE VINELAND SOCIAL MATURITY SCALE 


Ba^is of the 'The VincLind scaJ<‘ accompanied f)y detailed instruc- 
tions which expcricucc has shown inak(‘ possible an objective evaluation of 
the evlenl to which an individual has attained social inaturiiy. The Roman 
numerals divide the scale into chronoloeical ages lor which the various 
•‘steps" .irc normal. Copyright bv IV. E. 4. Doll. 

The n'viscd scale is y)rinted herewith. Each item of the Scale has been 
given a categorical dcsignauoii \vhi<.-h is indic«ited by ihe following Ictlers: 


S H G — sflj-help ^s^eneial 
S II F. -- self-hdp ealijij: 

S U D— self-iidp dressing 
S D — u’lf- brection 

Categojifi^: linns O-I 

C' 1. “Crows”'; laughs 

S H (j 2. Balances head 


0 — occupation 
C — i unmuniit ation 
L — loLurrotion 
S - social izut ion 


SHC 3. Grasps objccTS within 
reach 
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s 

4 

Reaches for familiar 

c 

31 

Uses names of famil- 



persons 



iar objects 

SHG 

5 

Rolls o\er 

L 

32 

Walks upsta s un- 

SHG 

6 

Readies 1( nearby 



assisted 



objects 

SHE 

33 

Unwraps c tndy 

O 

7 

Occupies sdf unat- 

C 

34 

Talks in short sen- 



tended 



tences 

SHG 

8 

Sits uiisupportfd 




SHG 

9 

Pulls Sf If Uf)! ight 



II III 

C 

10 

“Talks”, imitates 

SHG 

35 

Asks to go to toilet 



sounds 

O 

36 

Imtntcs own play 

SHE 

11 

Drinks fiom cup or 



ac ti\ itits 



glass issisted 

SHD 

37 

R( moves ( o it or 

L 

12 

Moves ibout on floor 



di( ss 

SHG 

13 

Grisps with thumb 

SHL 

38 

E Its wnh feirk 



ind lingf r 

SHI 

V) 

Gt ts dunk nil issisted 

S 

14 

D( minds jjeisonil 

SHD 

40 

Dries own h iiids 



mention 

SHG 

41 

Asoiels simple hiz- 

SHG 

IS 

St lids ilone 



irds 

SHE 

lo 

l)o( s not drool 

SHD 

P 

Puts on fo It or dress 

C 

I"" 

1 ollows simple m- 



uni'ssi ted 



sUuctions 

O 

43 

C uts Avith scissors 




C 

44 

Re l^t* s e xper lences 



I 11 









III IV 

L 

IS 

H ills ibout room 






uinttcndLd 

I 

45 

W ilks downstairs 

O 

1^) 

M 11 ks w j th p( ncil or 



one step per tread 



ci 1 on 

S 

46 

Pli\s coofKT atively 

SHI 

20 

\1 istic lies iood 



at kind^ ig II ten 

SlID 

21 

Pulls ( 1^ sue KS 



le \ e 1 

O 

-2 

] 1 msff I s ol)|( c ts 

SHD 

r 

Buttons ( oil oi dress 

SHG 


OseicoiiK simple 

O 

18 

Help It httl liouse- 



obst H 1( s 



iiold tasks 

O 

21 

1 ( U lies ir e mu s li- 

S 

V 

‘i\iiornis loi 



mili ir 1 l)j( ( ts 



Olh( TS 

siir 

2:) 

DiinJ s fioni cup or 

SHD 

50 

W ishe h mds un- 



lI 1 s un issjsu d 



aided 

SHG 


Gim s Ilf) b ibv c Ji- 









I\ V 



11 ige 




s 

27 

PI i\s with oilui thil- 

SHG 

51 

Cares for self < milel 



dien 

SH D 

52 

WosIhs lice tin as- 

oHL 

28 

I Its with spoon 



sisted 

L 

2) 

Got*- ibout house or 

L 

33 

Go( s about neighbor- 



V ird 



hood un it re nded 

SHE 

30 

Diseniniiiites edible 

SHD 

54 

Dn sse s se If except 



substances 



tying 
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O 55 Uses pc nc il or ci ayon 
for diawinc; 

S 5u PI i)s( omprtitiv c c X- 
frcisc p lilies 

V~V1 

O 57 Lbcs '^kil<s, sled, 
w lEjon 

C 58 Pi 111 IS simple words 
S 59 Plivs simple tiblc 
12 inic s 

SD 60 Is tiusU vvitlinio’u y 

L ol Goes to school uii- 
attended 

VI VII 

SHE 6? Lsts t Me knilc for 
sprt idlin’ 

C 63 L sf s pc IK il loi wnt- 

inti: 

SHD 64 B itlic s self ijsisicii 

SHD 65 Goes to bed urns 
sis red 

VII Mil 

S H G 66 I < 11s lime t ) qu irter 
boui 

SHE 67 LKcs tiblc knitc for 
( uttin 

b ()8 Dis i\o\vs In 1 il 
b mn C 1 ujs 

S 09 Pirticipitcs in pic- 
idoltscf nt pi IV 

SHD 70 Combs or biushcs 
h nr 

VIII IX 

O 71 Uses tcjols or u cnsils 

O 72 Does loutinc house- 
hold tasks 

C 73 Re ids on own initi i- 
ti\e 

SHD 74 B ilhe s sc If un uded 

IX-X 

SHE / 5 C ire s foi self it table 
SD 76 Makes minor pur- 
chases 


L 77 Goci ibout home 
town fi ( e ly 

X-XI 

C *^8 Writes oreasionil 
shoit Ic tie IS 

C M 'ikes tele phone 

eills 

O 80 Doe s sm ill 1 ( muner- 
itive woik 

C 81 \nsuers ids pui-’ 
c h isf s b\ mail 

X1-\T1 

O 82 Docs simple creitive 

WOlk 

S D ^ ) Is It It l ; e ire for self 
or jtliris 

C 81 Fnio\ h oks news- 
pijiers 111 it^izmcs 

\11-\V 

S 85 Pliys diffieub q>mcs 
S H D 80 1 \t leisLS ( oiiipleic 
( in of (11 css 

SO Bu\s own clothing 

( ( f ones 

S S 8 Ln^ L,es in idoles- 
ffiK gioup letivi- 

IKS 

O 8^ PcrloMiis re pcmsibie. 
Tontine chores 

XV Will 

C >^0 Comnuinicaies by 
le tt( r 

C ^1 1 ollows current 

c \ c 1 ts 

L ^^2 Goes to neirbv 
d 1 ICC s alone 

D 93 Gees out unsuper- 
vised davtime 

S D 94 Has own spending 
money 

S D 9*^ Buys ill own c lothing 
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L 96. 
SD 97. 

O 98. 
SD 99. 
SI) 100 
SD 101, 

SD 102 
S 109. 

S 104. 
S D lOS 


XVIII-XX 

Goes to distant 
points alorje 

Looks after own 
health 

Has a jolj or contin- 
ues s( hoolitiq 

Cfoes out nights un- 
1 csti 1C ted 

C^^ontioL own major 
expenditur(‘s 

Assumes pei '.onal rc- 
sponsihility 

XX- XXV 

l\es money provi- 
de ntly 

A smiKs I es])onsihjl- 
iH(s ]>(*\ond own 

I. ('('(!> 

( OTitr ihules to soci vl 
well nc 

l^ro\ id(‘s loi future 


XXV+ 

O 106. Performs skilled 
work 

O 107. Enejatres in benefi 
cial recreation 

O 1 08. S\ stemi.i ti/es own 
work 

S 109. Inspires confidence 

S 110. Promotes civic prog- 
ress 

O 111. Su]i< rvises oc c upa- 
tiuii d pui suits 

S D 112. Pin I h ises for others 

O 113. Dincts or manages 
all ails of oihejs 

C) ll4. Perlorms expert or 
professional work 

S 113. Shares community 
responsibility 

O 11 6. CVeates own oppor- 
lunties 

S in Advance'' treneral 
w f Uiare 


FACIOh^ l///t 7 /\r, VO (7 1 / DEVEIOP\fK\r 

Social in ituritv is elependent upon the proper social en- 
viroiiiiKMit. lliCK' aie eert<un special factors of the environ- 
ni(‘nt and (»r£;ani/cd social ae^encic's uliidi havi' derinite and 
specific inlliK'nte ajxjn tlie dinxtion which th(‘ chikrs social 
growth and uiui< i standinjg will follow. A miinbei of these 
factors ha\(' alnmds bt'cn trcatcxl and others air pn‘S(‘nted 
belou . 

Social order. In the large social unit is the social order 
which has inijroilancc in developing ideals and gioup atti- 
tude's conncctcxl with residence in a ruial, urban town or city 
section, or citizenship in a dictatorship or a democracy. Ihe 
child glows into his citizenship attitudes and will be a par- 
ticular kind ol citizen without knowing how^ it liaj^pened. 

Health and recreation. Children like to play with other 
childrc'ii wdio are physically able to play. Strength and vigor 
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are good positive stimuli which prompt children to further 
activity. The exireme activity of the child puts a demand of 
equal activity upon his playmate. Ih desires and needs a 
friend who can give him wholesome competition in play. The 
give and take of play is based upon many health faettms. The 
child who is well and strong with no physical clefonnities has 
a distinct advantage over the one who may be eripj[)lcd or low 
in vitalit). If a child docs not have physical ability, his acts 
are limited in terms of his difficulty and his jdayinates must 
adjust their behavioi to meet his recjuirenicnts. The attitudes 
in the group are bound to be reflected in his behavior and he 
will be certain to d<‘velop a soci.al sense difierent from that of 
the buy wIuj can be normally active and engagt' in free play. 
Lack (jf strength causes an early development of fear of the 
other person. 'I’he child may be led to feel that he is inferior 
and be thrown out of all competition, tlms developing a strong 
feeling of inferiority which will interfere with his social train- 
ing. He should be provided with natural, si^ontaneous play 
activities since these .ue instrumental, to a large degree, in 
developing social qualitic's and sociability. 

Children need back yards to play in, and a place of their 
own for games on rainy and cold da\s. Children in congested 
areas are usually lore ed to go to public playgrounds and c om- 
niunity centers, when availabh*, for their companionship with 
other boys and girls. Recreation leadcTS recognize the im* 
portance- of relating tlu- public tu'Ogram to family life and be- 
liev{' that there should be more activ'ilies which panmls and 
children can share. They belieyc that the park playgrounds 
and swimming jiools should sjjonsor community' nights to 
develop a common interest in the game and skills of the chil- 
dren. They believe it is important that members of the family 
should j)lay together with the c'hildren, but they n<*cd not 
necessarily play the same games. Children need to be en- 
couraged yet let alone in their play. The .social qualities 
dev'clopcd through properly supervised free play are those 
the child will use throughout his life. 
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Family environment. I’hc early and most important 
environment of the tliild is highly restricted. The c hild is born 
into the home as a first, second, thiid, fourth, fifth, etc., child 
of the family. As an individual, he is the same piTson but as a 
person he laces a totally dilferent environment depemding 
upon which one of the sequence he happens to be. The first 
child gains all the attention of the loud paicnts and makes 
great strides in social dc'velojiniei t until the coming ol the 
second child. I'he newborn inlant now requires the attention, 
and in spite of themsclvc's the parents’ attitudi's change toward 
the first. 'I'hc first child, not being able to comprehend it all, 
develops a feeling that he is less desiiable in the iamily' circle. 
He will invent situations to command attention. II these be- 
come too undesirable, the parents inlliet punishment upon 
him and thus stimulate the beginning of an attitude of an- 
tagonism between the parents and the child. It w'ill be ob- 
served that this does nor follow <is a matter ol < ourse. The 
parents may not welcome the second child and may continue 
that re.senlment during th<‘ early ycvirs of his file, theit by put- 
ting him at a great disadvantage in the presc'iK c of the older, 
the lavoi ed one. 

As the child grows older he is able to compensate for these 
environmental foices through his opportunities of playing 
W'ith his liiencls in their homes or in his home. Pan nts should 
^ncouiage this and shouKI m.ike it a piactice to paiticipate in 
games in which all rnembeis of the Iamily tan compete. 

Just as the c hild may bi' espected to hel]) with the household 
chores so should he be expected to havi' a place in the con- 
vcrs<ition and f.miily diseussions. He should not be permitted 
to monttpoli/e the convt'rsation nor should he be called upon 
to remain a listener. If he is to have jnoper training in sociabil- 
ity he should begin that training in tlu home. I’ortunate is 
the child who has had the experit'ncc in the home of desirable 
visitors of all ages. He neecb soinebttdy to show a kindly inter- 
est in him before he can go out and extend that feeling and 
attitude toward others, I’hc radio selections to be heard 
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should not be those selected by the parents without regard for 
the interests of the child. 

Camps, clubs, gangs. In the home, the child has always 
had some one who loved him to turn to lor comfort Outside 
the home he may or may not find those who will take a sym- 
pathetic' attitude toward his diflu ult problems. His chief con- 
cern thin is to find somebody who will at least listen to him. 
The latter is likely to have a friend and thus children find a 
common interest and group together for cooperation. Due to 
the fact that many pan iits work away from home, the child’s 
need for group ac livity is more important today than it was 
formerly. 

For a long time there was a concerted efioil to crush < iTorts 
of children to organize for gioup life. Gangs, especially, were 
on the list to b<' clissolvc*d whenevc'r discoverc^d. Howcvct, it 
was found that the more the adults tried to interfere with that 
group file the more powc'ilul it became. Finally the leadc'rs of 
young people began to sponsor vai icms organized groups under 
trained leadership.’ The Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the 
Camp Fire Ciiils, the G.A., the* Four-H Clubs, the one- 
hundred -and -one clubs formc'd in \arious schools are whole- 
some efforts on the p.irt of adults to trv to satisfy the gioup fife 
of the child. However, the childic*ii still organize gioups in 
their block, utilizing their own code, and often using cpiartcrs 
in basc'inents of homes, sometimes rclened to a'' "tc'llar clulis,^' 
in order to satisb the ii desire to form into groups ol then own. 
Again the adults realize that they have not met the situation 
and are trying to solve the problem bv gi\ ing some dicnity to 
these “cellai clubs.” 

Thrasher* in his study ol gang lift nas shown that gangs 
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thrived in those communities where [)oys were thrown on their 
own resources and had real life problems to face. He found 
less juvenile delinquency and less gang activity in Chicago as 
the distance from the Looj-) increased Boys in these districts 
thought that they were oiganizing foi sell-protection. 'I’liey 
were in conflict with organized <nithorit\ and wc.e attempt- 
ing to solve* their own problems as they thought best. 

Camps alford the boy or girl a pK.ee to breathe fresh air and 
develop into a hetilthy robust \oungsier. But more important, 
they serv(' <i need of tie* ( hiid e.irly in life by enabling him to 
.sec new faces, and aflording a place to be away from the 
parents for a brief time. Both are equally important. I Jc needs 
this brief period each ^e.ir to we;m himself from the parents, 
and espeeiallv to help the parc'uts gradu.'illy lose some cjf the 
possessn enc'ss which the\ niav h.ave for him. According to 
Mason,’ “Intimate cont.ut with mans line wholc'some tom- 
paiiions for eight wc'c'ks in c anij)- -different companions from 
those* of the Winic'r is one* ol the most eonsirucltvc experi- 
enets that tan entei the lilt* of a boy or a girl." 

nrsoRDi ns 

f 'ondui I disord(*t .uisf*s out of conflicts bt*twe('n the* child’s 
i;tha\ioi iind cc-it.im In'h.t'ioi })attei ns gein r.dh acteptc*tl as 
.-.otialK dt sir.ibh . 1 he conduct o( a t hiltl olten bc'c canes a 

‘'disordei" ouK ])c'».au'.c* it intc-rh re's with llie heh.'ivior of 
othc*r m(*mbc*rs in tin* grcaij) .mil intt*rft*res with the jie.ite and 
rights o( ()th(*rs. Ci)nsc*c[uenll\, .lethc* t*\pressi\e behaviejr is 
frowneil upon as bciim imrlesiiablc, while c*(|ually serious 
p.'ussivc*. nonthsturbing beliaviot is cwcrlookcd cir actually ap- 
protccl. A mother of a l.irge f.unil), whose* day is fillc'd w'ith 
many lomine i liores and to whcjin c'very minute is ])rt*eic'us, 
doc*s not w.ml to be annoyc'd 1a bids for attc*ntion from her 
chiidrc*n, such .is boisterous jilay, trying for food c)r toys, or 
loud cibjc*ctions to having tasks assigned. J'hc ie acts are 
“naughty” .md the mother complains that she can do nothing 
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with her unruly child. The quiet boy or girl who never gets in 
the way, who docs not seem interested in play, who speaks 
when he is spoken to, is the mother’s pride. 

A teacher of a class of forty or fifty pupils, with a full sylla- 
bus to cover during the term, does not have time or energy to 
give t(' tho'^e pupils wlio talk out in class, punch a scatmatc, or 
find it difficult to sit still without wriggling. They arc dis- 
orderly, their conduct is unsatisfactory, because they interfere 
with the class routine. Tlic child who sits still, who is never a 
distiubing factor in the class, even though he takes little part 
in regular class activities, is rated excellent in conduct and is 
looked upon as a ‘Tnoded’’ pupil. 

The wide differences in experience and personaliu of u-ach- 
ers and soci<il leaders are bf)und to mak(' for difftTences m their 
reaction to the l)ehavior of those wIkmti they supeivise. For 
example, parents who were strictly disciplined, deprived of 
educational advantages, or who suffered reverse's of one kind 
or another, will react to their children’s behavior in a different 
way from parents who had not had ‘hose e\[)(Tiences. Teach- 
ers likewise go to their classes evith bac kgroimds of experience 
that arc reflected to some extent in the management of the 
children. For an exjilanation of a lx liavior problem we must 
examine both the individual ^\ho lu'inifcsts it and the .social 
order that does not aecept the Ix'haviur. 

Maladjustments mental hygienists and teachers. A 
comp.irison of the ratings of 511 teachers and thirty mental 
hygienists on the n’.ativ'e behavior problc*ms in ( hildien was 
made by E. K Witkman.' lie points out that, "In making 
the eomjiarison bctwi'cn the attitudes of mental Ingicni-'t'' and 
teach(‘rs. it is c.sst'ntial to bc.tr in mine: die differences in jiro- 
fessional interests. The focus o*' attention and int'^rest lor the 
mental hygienist is tlx* social, emotional adjustment of the 
individual. The chief interest of the teacher is in the educa- 
tional accomplishments of children.” 11c found that behavior 
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problems were rated as serious by both groups, but there was 
a great difierence of opinion as to what constitutes serious con- 
duct disoidcrs. 

A study of Wickinati’s charts 16 and 17 ^ ^hows that the two 
grouj)s agree on the relative impoitancc or unimportance of 
certain tiails. Those' c'onsidered by both groups to be of con- 
siderable ini])ortance arc: 

Cnulty, l)ulhing 
La^jJy discouraged 
Simeestiblc 
Siiil)l)oinness 
Tallling 

Those Traits (.onsidcred of slight inijKirtancc' by botli gioups 
are: 


Nervousness 
Seilislincss 
Pliv^ual coward 
Siillerines^ 


Line f s*s Restlessnr ss 

1 houL’hllc'>Sllcs^ Iiiia{?intUi\e King 

-\tlrjuing attdUion Quant Isonu niiss 

!ru(aisiu\ c nt'ss 

Sonic ol th(' traits ctmsideud relativclv inon* important by 
one gioup lh<m bs the other are indicated in the following 
tabulation 


II \( 111 R 

Manui [>alior 

Pn>ianilv 

Smoking 

De'^ll()\lng ^fllooI pio])crty 
Ohstt IK' notes, talk 
ImjK I tinence 
DisolRclicnc e 
l^isuidc ily m ( Liss 
Heterosexual activity 
Whispering 


MINIM iivcaiMST 

Shyness 
Suspicion 
I nsocialness 
Smsitix tin ss 
I caifuliK'Ss 
Liiha})p\, dc[)icsscd 
0\ en r 1 tic al ol others 
Rescnllulncss 
Dreaminess 
Domineering 


The characteristics of ideal behavior for children as con- 
srderc'd by the tt'achcr lake the direction of complete subinis- 
^Ibid. 
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sion to authority, order, routine, and the immediate wishes of 
the teacher, while those considered by the menial hygieni.'t 
take the direction of the elfect of the trait upon the future 
development of the child and upon his ability to make desir- 
able social and emotional adjustments. 

The importance of the social and emotional development of 
the child is commanding the attention of the educators along 
with the need for training in intellectual and physical develop- 
ment. I'hcre is a desire to evaluate child behavioi in terms of 
child welfare. 

To meet the expanding needs of children in solving their 
adjustment problems we need to train the perscmnel who 
work with the cliildren. The training of the teaclun n;n-t in- 
volve the use of the school as a laboratoiy. We c.innot hope to 
teach people how to deal with others throut^h instruction 
undcTtaken wholly in the college classroom. B> use ol the 
school as a laboratory is meant more than merely using it to 
meet a formal stale requirement of student leaching. If this 
preparation and training of new' teachers is carefully done, it 
should prove more productive than attempts to re-educate 
teachers who have well-established undesirable htibit patterns 
which they utili/e in dealing with the problems ol child be- 
havior. 

SUMMAKl 

• 

At hiTlh a child has his comr)lctc social d'^*vclof)Tncnl ahead 
of him. His social woild will be coiiiprisrcl of «dl the forces 
about him which affect him in his responses to other pf'i^ons. 
Even thouerh at first he is unaware oi most social stiiimh, his 
maturation makes him incr<-a.singly re- ' [itive to the respective 
factors which influence him in d< vcloping his social behavior. 
He begins with very simple responses to people and progresses, 
through the ycais, as his ability and the opportunities jiermit. 

During his early .school life the child is given a c haiu e to 
appreciate his power as an individiu.l and is having developed 
within him some of the factors of leadership. The latter will 
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be strengthened as he gams respect for the other person’s point 
of view A.n attempt siiould be made to develop correct values 
By guiding him through man> and varied social situations the 
teachc r should be able to help him adiust his social drives in a 
positive was I he proper stimuli and situations should be 
given to ensurt wholesome expression ol feelings, attitudes, 
and emotion'' 

The social development of the cb'ld rests upon such factors 
as the social oidei, health, the ♦'ainily enviionment, opportu- 
nities afleade el thiough the school and thiough sue li orgam/c'd 
groups outside the school oi home a'- clubs, camps, tlu gang, 
etc L\ ( r s e ffoi t must be made to pros ide pi op' i facilities and 
to give opportunitKs to the growinv child to satiils his inner 
urges towaid appioval, gregariousni --s, ic eotrniticjn, and suc- 
cess 

If a clulel had he his been made th it \v<i} He has a 
strong eh sii (odowh t is nght, lo K eood Ilowesci onet 
hell unsdnthi bihisioi n being irusunch i stood dr that hi is 
uneluK thw iitcel he rc be Is against the luhsarid legul.itions of 
the existing oidc 1 .iiiel b< e onu s a piolih in child 

The tcaelici and lh< me nt il hvgitiiist do not ilw i\s agree 
upon the t\pt ol be h ivior whuhisthe nioie sc nous Ihe cliitl 
reason loi this is rh it c leh is c niphasi/mg a certain aspect ol 
the soei il oidei 1 he tcaehci exjw c Is ic Sj^i c t for the classrcKiin 
require nil nls, uhih the me nt il hscicnisi is eoneiined with 
the ehild’s personal and c motion il adjustme nt 

Ql IS1I0\S iM) I M HdSI S 

1 Discuss the cju ilitus ol i _,ood soei il leader 

2 Sliou how iiidiviiJuiI itlitudcs art a result of the individual 
ind In inviionnuTit 

Discuss the uitcTitl Uioiiship of stvcial aspects of social growth 
aud lie vc lopiii nl 

4 Outlini live piaiticcs (a) which vou line ohsersed teachers 
follow which sou IkIicsc wtie ol positive value to a child, 
also live {/) which vou heht'C had an unwholesome effeet 
upon the child Show how you migh* eoriect the pracuces 
state.d under ti) 
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5. If your advice were soui’ht about the ado})tion of a three-year- 
old child, what w'ould you suggest re^^arding his social back- 
ground^ 

6. Describe ways in w'hich new emotions alfcct the life of the child 
as he develops. 

7. Should diffcreni social experiences be provided lor children oi 
large differences in mental ability.^ Discuss. 

8. Should the school ])r(rade sociai situations adequate to meet 
the needs of all normal youth of school age? Discuss. 

9. What is th(' relationship between social development and disci- 
j)lin(‘.'* 

10. If you (ould return 1*) relive your early adolescent life, what 
would you ask the social order to do for you that it did not 
provid<‘ when you were in your eailv teens? 

11 How' can )ou help a \ounL’^ adolesctnu utilize to die hdlest his 
potential social dri\(‘.? 

12. Show how insecurity in alTccti(;n may aflcct the lil<‘ of a grc'wang 
person. 

13. How far slmll the school go to liclp a child in his adjustment 
problem if tli<' jiarents do not wekome the help.'* 

14 H(nv nv'y teadic^rs cooperate wath the t)arenis in inculcating 
desirabh' attitude^ in die child' 

15. Discuss the \alue of having a teacher whc» takes a personal 
interc'st in the children in her cla^s. 

16. Indie <Uc some of die social dangers which should be avoided 
in the nui'scrv school and tindcrgart>*n. 




Chapter ii 

Character Development in Children 


Chaiactei is one of tin most significant aspects of personal- 
ity and Its development, a major task of soc if t> 1 his chapter 
IS concerned with the' psye hologie aJ principles uf^on which 
charae ter education may b( loundvd 1 list, there is a consid- 
eration ol the naoiie oi char u ter and the factor'- tint dfter- 
mint It Set ond, the re is a disc ussion ol v ir lous jii at tieal issues 
in the development of thaiaeter in thildien Thud, thcie is an 
account ol die proet'diiies used in charaeltr edueatiein 1 1 - 
nally, the rt is a brief rev k w of me thods employed m the meas- 
uiement ol e haiac tci. 

rff£ MriiiE 01 cHihicrtR 

Character as a quality of the total personality. An 

individual’s chaiaetei denotes the quality ol his relations to 
others If he acts m such a \v«>v a*- to uicreasr the worths satis- 
factions ol other people, he is said to h tvt a t’tiocl ehuaetcr. 
In a negitive sense, li he dots i ‘it iriipovtrish the lives ol his 
fedlow me n, he mav have- a gooo chaiactcr 1 he we id is used, 
however, in a much more dynamic sense than that A peison 
whose chaiaetei is good not emly observes the riioial code but 
also stimulates othei persons to the me>st admii ible wav ol 
life He doe s the best thing possible (as lit se i. s it) m each situ- 
ation and tii< s to do it b' ttii the next tam 

Implications of the concept of character. This woid has a 
broad connotation Inst ol all, it implies an mnei aspect 
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which may be designated by such terms as want, purpose, or 
“will In addition, thcic is an outer aspect ol chaiacter 
which is often releircd to as abilities, eonduet, or actions 
Although the inner and the outei aspects of e haracter may be 
discussed sepuatcly, wc should not lose sight ol (he fact that 
this distinction is aitificial It is import in t (hat most ol the 
indixidual s charactei \alucs should be m haiinejn> with the 
stanchuds and ide ils ol the grou^> and ol soe u t\ at large If 
pi ope 1 consideration weic given to the ni.inne i in wliieh any 
act influences the gieatcst number ol people, there would be 
less like lihooel of e onllic I be ‘^we e n the uieliv idual and soe le ty 

riiioughout this disc uss'em we must beat in mini the fact 
th<it e liaracte 1 isanes ihiative e once pi I he s* uiel lul of le fci- 
cnee is the cue ilcst anel ineist perniuient goexl for the Ingest 
nunihe I of inehv’duals who aie allected I he leluese nienf of 
geiexi ch<n I tei lie i c ssitate s a e eeiiside i ilion ol ^peeihe and 
ge ne 1 il [imposes th u iceoini)! sli (his end Iiie individual 
mu I leal 11 lo iiiih/e ill hi e ipieiiie iiiel e \p( ile ne e leeward 
the trod o( beiiehiinc the cue itest uumixi ol pcison-> b\ las 
beh ivioi m ( \ ei\ Kuatioii 

I U loRS I>1 !1 1 \tl\l\(, 

Il hould be iiTiphasi/ed th it the laelois tint deteiinine 
chitaetei opeiale neU sincdv but e onjointlv Biologu ilheied- 
U IS one iLuulie ml lae (oi w hie h is 1 age h i< sponsible loi the 
basie 111 ike -u]) ol ihe individual 1 he phvsicil iiid exiilen- 
viieinnif lU ol the e hild iie ilso mipoitant in de te iinimnv (he 
gi owih e)l e h 11 le te 1 Iveneliinite 1 ns some inlluenee u[)on 
the kind ol le spemscs .en indiMelu il make s Home md ehexil 
aie 1 eetui e, <\teechnt> 1 v uifluentiil In fad, all the sexial 
instid tie us with which the child eemies into eemtaet el ingc 
anel me ui!\ hi eonduet 1 he e hilel assimilates and shares m 
the eultuie and the staivlards ol his commuiiitv luithcr- 
moie e ,( II eominunitv h is its own customs and standards, to 
which the child ma\ oi may not eonloiin 

Health Is ancithe i imjiortani factor As <i rule, good char- 
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acter is an accompanim<*nt of good health. In turn, good 
health is dependent upon glandular lunctions, nutritional 
status, and normal growth. It is also necessary to lake into 
account the socio-economic status, a factor never to be over- 
looked. 

Character development is dependent upon wholesome and 
worth-ahilc experiences. I’hrough such cxj>erienccs the child 
learns to make right choices and acquires tlie ability to adapt 
himself to a broadening environment. lie nm^t be giv(‘n the 
opportunity to make right choices and to develop worthy 
preferences. Onl) through experiences can the child learn 
this ability and develop his “will’’ tahility to make choiics). 
He must have ti >ining in knowledge of the outcome of cer- 
tain types of behav'ior — how they allec t his own life and how 
thev influence othcT people. This sort of training develops 
foresight and suinulates creative thinking. 

THEORIES OF CHiRACIER A\D BASIC BRnCIPI ES 

It is perhaps ine\j table that, o\er extended penaods ol flme, 
incorrect and nii'^leading conti'plions eil character should de- 
velop. Frequently, character development has b(*cri looked 
upon as a matter of acquiring ccrt.im liails. habits, lactors, 
patterns, or even aecpiiring a ceulain kind cil sc'If. The diffi- 
culty with the cleveloptiK III of traits is tha* trait names are 
ambiguous, aiul am li^t of liaits becomes a hoelgc-podge of 
dcscriptiv'e terms. L.ich of th 'se traits is cilteii I iken in the 
sense of an absolute. 'Fniils or virtues aie iclatixe to the c on- 
ditions under idiicli the child livi's. If tiaits or virtues arc 
taken as absolute standards, there mj\ be many situations 
W'hen such action w'ould be positivch immor.il. 

Another theory holds that the child should develop a hier- 
archy of habits. It is true that much of life is roiitini/.ed, yet 
the difficulty is that situations arc* constantly changing. An 
absolute habit theory would be adecjuate only in i static 
world. But habit is not all liability. In bet, an important 
point in child guidance and control i'- the building up of 
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habits of responding with satislaclion to socially appioved be- 
havior and with dissatisfaction to acts out of harmonv with 
values de\( loped b\ society for the common vood 

Some people believe that chaiactci is a matter of following 
ethical piece })ts Aceoielmg to this view, chaiaclei edue uion 
consists of admonitions and cxhoitations !ht aim is to or- 
ganize the jjiopei sentiments so that the ehild will olxv the 
appioved eode eif beh jvic'r Of e curse, thi'’ view hai much to 
coniinenel it Jlieie is, howe vi i, a jie i tine nt objee tion to such 
a theory of eharaetei de ve leipmeiit As H utsh ane ' h<is sug- 
gested. eliiKieier eeliicatioi bised upon such i view i'^ pri- 
mal ilv 1 matte i of propaganda and allows no pliee loi eiea- 
tive inte lhg( lice 

Chat letei el< ve lopmeuit has also been explained as a lesult 
of the power of mhihition It is issunad th it the meliviehial 
has the abil’tv 'o inhibit his le spe)n-,( s, .uul th it he aeeoielingly 
dove lo[)s h ibits of leJusing to act or e)f m iking tiioie ippieipn- 
aie e hence s 111 ee 1 tain situ itioii'' In thi'. vievv, ilseT the ic is, in 
undenibleel ine<isun eif tiuth Ihe ehfheiiltv is, however, that 
this tlieoiv iinjihes i eonhelen e in an esublish<d ibsohite 
value Veoiehnglv it te nd-. to substitute el ignn loi scientific 
investig tlieins It also leaves net leiotn for the use of ere ttive 
inte Urge lice uiehiiaetei foimatieiri 

ISeveial theories suggest tint on* mark of ehiiaetei is the 
abiht> of self-dll ection for elf-ehosen end-. J hus, ehai leter 
mav be viewed ispuiposeful activit), as the unit) of the self, 
and as m oigirn/eel or integt ited asjteet of the individual. 
Iheiefoie, ehaiietei mav be levealeel b> tlic purpejscs that 
motivate the child, by what the child does in various situa- 
tions, and bv the elegiec of eonsistencv which elistinguishew the 
behavior under various eiieumstanee s I his view implies that 
character is the ability of the individual to adjust to changing 
environments in such a mannei as to iceogni/e worthv goals, 
to note the dire ctions of e ach act, and to foiestc e onsequences. 
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A potent view of character is that it is a kind of perfection. 
The child is good to the degree that he makes no wrong 
choices Related to this theory is the notion that character 
means a conformity to community standaids Of course, 
character actually implies much more than c onformity C on- 
ceivably, the person of highest charaetd m<iv be an outcast 
from his community In short, none of these tlicorics furnishes 
a sound basis upon which to define characlei , but all of them 
make significant contributions to our understanding of what 
character is 

Certainly, all these vaiious theoiics suggest fundainintal 
principles upon which character education should proceed. 
The child must, indeed, be familiar with the standards oi high 
ethical conduct Thru fore, he must have a wide baekgiound 
of knowledge which will enable him to make right choices 
In association with olhei people he must function on a high 
level, hence ho must be taught to respect the rights of others 
He must mature e^motionally as we'll as pliysicaiH, and he 
must be given pi act ice m foreseeing the eonsoquences of his 
actions Ability to weigh facts, te) anticipate the outcomes of 
behavioi, and to eiioose m the light of cairn de liber ition is 
essential for the growth of charactei 

In general, it may b sai 1 that the pe rson of good ch irae ter 
is socially oiiented with reference to basic piinciples, values, 
or ideals He is persistent in tl o at hie vement of woilh ]mt»- 
poses, he is re asonalilv ton>isici t in inotr e s uiel cemduet, and 
he conforms to the best nioits of his giouj) buithermore, he 
has power to clelibeiate, to evaluite alteinatives, to choose 
wisely, and to reconstiuet his behavior aceordinglv Bv no 
means a passive oi supine individual, tl pe^rson of good char- 
acter IS energetic in serving otL 's In bric'f, tlieiefcjie, char- 
acter IS really an cflcctivc functioning in all social i clationships. 

DEVELOPMthT 01 LlIARACThR 

Original nature and character. 1 he Ciiild is born with 
capacity for growth through matui ation and cxpci le ne c It is 
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exceedingly important m character education that parents and 
teachers take maturation into account. In many instances, 
materials and cxperienc< s have been given to children before 
they have reached an adequate degree of matuntion to bene- 
fit thereby It is important to know that maturation a facte < 
in the mental and the moral social growth of every child. 
Often those concerned about children’s behavior becoi 'C im- 
patient and discouiaged with tne seemingly slow progress 
made ObviousI v, thev forget that all growth takes plac e sh iw h 
OccasionalK, to be sure, giowlh in children appears to a 
supcrfuiil obseivcr as a sudden, almost overnight develop- 
ment Yet, as a matte i of far t, growth never takes j lace in 
that way Befoie the c hild ran display certain kinds ol conduct 
he must have attained the* ie*quisite inatuiitv Theu'fore, to 
piovieli e\peium<sand aetivuics suited to the ehildNlevel of 
developiije 111 is one of the impeytant duties of jiarcnts and 
teacheis f )1)S( ivatiems of e Inldie n ir their atte nipis to .idjust 
to tlieit suiioundings and to tfie ir se>e lal emiionmcnls will 
suppK 111 inv illusti.ttions of this point 

Illustrations of levels of development. A fe w c\aniples 
ma\ lie Ip to illustrate the eominon kick of undeistaneling 
about e fulel ele\elonnient A si\-\ car-old cliilel w is assigiu’d 
tli< tisk, ot mem ni/mg a niiinbe i of Seiiptuial ]) issaee s On 
fi<C|uent CKcasions the chikl lecited eeilani ol these \eises 
beloie huge gioujis of avlult'. m i Suiid i\ school Jhiough 
cxperienee the vouneslei eteveloped ceinsideiable skill in the 
raemoii/ing ii.d leeitimr, but die had \tr\ little unde i •.tand- 
ing of the me .mine of the ])<issage's she so ulibls recited He*r 
paieiits howevei, had made this lecjunenii iit on the assunip- 
tiein tlnit such .in expeiuntc would build the child's character 
Clearh, this is an instance ot failure to le.ih/e that the useful- 
ness ol an expeiienee in charae ter development is dependent 
upon the e hild's level ol nntuiation 

John, a sevcn-vcat-old, had a numbci of cherished toys, 
including a trievcle , a wagon, and a little lawn mower When 
on one occasion he refused to share these possessions with some 
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iittle friends, they quarreled and went home. John then com- 
plained to his mother, who replied, “If we expect tc have 
friends to play wdth, we should permit them to share our 
toys." Liter, when the children came hack, John gladly 
allowed them to use his playthings, and they enjoyed a happy 
time together. John’s mother had used a concrete situation to 
teac 1 him something about the value <;f sharing things with 
others. The interesting feature of this illustrati(jii is that John’s 
mother did not seek to influence him by' precept but gave a 
practical example of the iidvantagc and joy of sliaring posses- 
sions. 

Recently the wTiter had an opportunity to observe the be- 
havior of an eight-yea r-old boy who had lound a lountain pen 
near the school. The boy had received instruction about v\hat 
should be done with lound article*-, and he had heard other 
childien tell what they' would do in such a case. The boy 
reasoned; “Ihis is my pen becMUsc dmder-^ are keepers.’ Yet 
if 1 my sell had lost this pen, I would w'ani the lindei to return 
it to me. I’ll gi\e it to mv teacher and ask her to hncl the 
owner.’’ Evidenth, as a result of all his experiences, this child 
weighed and considered the consequences of the various 
couises ol ac lion ojx'n to him. II, however, he had been three 
or lour yivirs younge'" he might h.i\e acted cpiitc chllerently. 
Perhaps he might haw picked up the ]>cn. plaxecl with it a 
while, and then ])laecd it among hi-> jio'-sessions. C’-i'riainly^a 
foiu-\e ir-old w'oulcl not be a van* ol .my' problem or reflect 
much about the rights of others. For a vej-y \oung child to be 
branded .is dishonest in such a case wi'uld indicate a f.ulure to 
take into account the principle's crl child dc'vclopmeiu. The 
point to c'niphasi7e here' is that in on^ instance a child may 
have reachc'd a levc-l of matui iticrn .incl experience where a 
certain type of conduct rnav b(' exjiected. but to rec^uire the 
same sort ol conduct from a child hah that age is to overlook 
the growth fac tor. 

This point is brought out b\ Carlcton Washburne when he 
remarks that “stages" or levels of development 
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. . . indicate a part of a conlinuous process of growth, differentia- 
tion, and assimilation taking place as a result of the interaction of 
the individual organism and the environment. We have recognized 
that a level of development may be as clearly a defined stage as the 
unfolding of a flower fiom a bud or the eineigcnce of a moth from 
a cocoon, but that, on the other hand, it may be only an artificially 
blocked off segment of a continuous process, as would be the slate 
of development of a tree between April 15 and July 15, as cotr* 
pared with the stale of its developmc U between July 15 and Octo- 
ber 15.‘ 

Certain implications in the foregoing discussion should be 
brought out at this point. Jurst, the child has a number of 
potentialities which may develop over a long pt'riod ol time. 
Second, the child is not altogether a free social being. Home, 
school, church, state, and other social institutions imjxise cer- 
tain restric tions. These restrictions aid .society in its prepara- 
tion of youth for full membership in the adult community. 
Moreover, the mature adult knows that there are customs and 
laws to which he must cfinform, and individuals to whom he 
must adjust. Coriscqucntl), he is well aware ol the fact that 
children must be trained to .idapt themselves to these situa- 
tions. Third, it is dear that most children will respond in ap- 
proved ways when appropriate incentives ai e used. Character 
education, therefore, invoK'cs the dc'velojjinent of w'orthy 
motives. 

'Teachers and parents must remember that they arc con- 
cerned with the long-time development of the child. Con- 
stantly, they must take into account tlie sort ol individual a 
thild will become on reaching matuie life. In other words, 
character education is a dynamic, forward-looking proct'dure. 
We need to learn more about the steps whereby an ambitious 
boy becomes a disgruntled man at fifty. By all means, we 
should know what leads young children to develop into 
juvenile delinquents. Cross-sectional studies often obscure 

' G. Wdshburnc, “Introduction” to the JkiUy-Ei^hth Yearbook oj the National 
Society fur the Study of FAux^ation^ Bloomington, Public School Publishing Go,, 
1939, Part I, p. 5. Quoted by permission of the Society. 
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this aspect of character education and lead us to consider the 
problem only in relation to a given level of development. 

EDUCATING FOR CHARACTER 

Basis for a theory of character education. A sound theory 
of character education must be built out of the discoveries of 
science. The most imjiortant scientific findings for this purpose 
are those that relate to the mental and the physical growth of 
the child. Likewise, it is important to found the theory upon 
a faith in the intelligence of the child. We must believe that 
the child will develop character by facing and solving prob- 
lems on his own level which have to do with achieving the 
greatest good foi- himself and his group. 

All education contributes to character. No matter where 
it is found or how it takes place, all education must be made to 
contribute to the building of character. I'hcrc is no curriculum 
or mcth(jd that will produce charac:ter by magic. On the con- 
trary, every experiemee in the home, at church, on the play- 
ground, or at school presents an opportunity for character 
development. Character is not produced in a vacuum; it is 
built through wholelu;arted participation in desirable social 
situations. The child’s character develops as he shares in the 
experiences of others and learns to cooperate with them for 
worthy ends. 

The school. One of the nsost important institutions con- 
cerned with character development is the school. Except for 
the home, no othei institution occupies such a strategic posi- 
tion in the life of the child. The child is under its influence 
from five to six hours a day, five days a week, thirty -six to 
forty weeks a year. When one contemplates the fact that little 
is accomplished by way of character development in many 
present-day' American homes, as well as the fact that many 
children do not come into contact with the church, the op- 
portunity and the responsibility of the school are obvious. 

Many teachers believe that character education may be 
fostered by devoting special periods to direct moral instruc- 
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tion. One of the chief merits of such a plan is that it is d( finite 
and specific. It also engenders enthusiasm for the work, since 
it provides the conditions suitable for sustained attention. 
When direct moral instruction is used, the teacher is respon- 
sible for providing the time and place, so the development of 
character becomes one of the avowed objectivTS of the school. 
Often, the discussion method is used advantageous!) to focus 
attention upon problems and situations in which c laracter is 
involvcil. Provision ought to be made for the discussion of 
actual character situations so that the pupils may understand 
and appreciate causal relationships. The child should be 
helped to understand that morality is only a name to designate 
the rules ctr standards by which the game of right living is 
played. 

Direct moral instruction is important in the activities of 
such organizations as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 4-H Glubs. 
Camp Fire (urls. Pathfinders, and the Junior Red Cross. 
'J hese group', make use of oaths, slogans, lules, and pioi(‘Cts. 
Their codes are potent factors in the determination of right 
conduct. Membership in these groups may involve the prob- 
lem of divided lejyaliy or even the de'struction of the' individ- 
ual’s sclfliooel: yet if the standards eif the organization are 
full) understood, these conflicts oltc'n imohe e haracter c'du- 
cation of the highc'st type. Olteii, through the influence of 
gexid organi/atioiis, the attitudes of boys and girls are ch.mged 
from indiirerence and cynicism to enthusiastic jiarticipation in 
worth) activities. 

In all type' of character education it is excc'cdingly im- 
portant that the firocc'cluies should be de'inocratie rather than 
autocratii . 1 here is a tendency in some quarters to foist upon 
the child certain adult patterns which have been judged to be 
good. Whatever merits such adult patterns may have, this 
procedure does not contribute to the democratic living of boys 
and girls. It is important that boys and girls have a voice in 
making the standards and in judging the values of various 
types of behavior. In matters of personality development, 
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adjustment, and choices, the individual child needs sympathetic 
counse' and guidance. I'liis direction the adult group leaders 
are often able to give. 

In charaf ter <levrlopment the teacher plays an important 
role. Character eiiucation r<‘cjuires a teacher wlic) is alert to 
seize all opportunities uhich lend themselves to mcrral growth. 
Not only is he solicitous for the character development of his 
pupils, bu' also he seeks to utilize all expi'riences and situa- 
tions to prenide ior his own growth of character He should 
be a wholesome |iersonality, with a happy, enthusiastic out- 
look upon lile. His inllueni e niusi he positive and it must, so 
far as possible, exc-mplify the attributes and the qualities of 
good character. 

Of course, all the objectives of the school should be such 
that their dchievxmient wall result in the development ol all 
phases ol the child's pcrsonalitv. All subjects and activities 
should t)(' interrelated in order that the growth ot character 
mav Ire assuied. (.lassroom pniods, club .ictivities, athletics, 
and other phases of school lile provide ni<m> opportunities for 
chaiacter clc'vc'lojiment. In nreet sihools the procedure is to 
utilize all these lunclioirs in such .1 manner as to d('\c‘lop the 
characters ol pujals. d’his methoil is usually called the in- 
dii'cct }jnjcc‘durc in cliaic' ter education. The princ-ipal diffi- 
culties with it are that the goals an not alwa.s clcMrly clelined 
and that the' teachi'i's do rrot locus all their elforts upon the 
remote outcomes to be aslric* 'c'cl In the school. Immediate 
tasks engross the .ittcmtion ol pupil-, and tcMchers; hence the 
basil, outcomes ol the ecluc atioii.il pioL’i.un are obscure<l. 

The home, dhe hrst sue lal institution to affect the d''- 
velopinerit of the child is the home b - inilucnee in character 
devc'lopment can hardly be o^’ereniphasi/ed. Some paremts 
arc unarnbiticius for their children; others are ovcrambitious. 
Back ol the problem child is a problem home; and back of the 
wholc'soine child is a wholesome home, (lertainly the child 
tends to rellect the conditions and ciri umsiances of its home. 
If the jrarc-nts are maladjusted and unhappy, the child may 
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never have an opportunity to develop a wholesome personal- 
ity. Recent developments in psychology and psychiatry have 
stressed again and again the importance of formative influ- 
ences during the early years of a child’s life. During these 
years the home is naturally the mosi dominant force in shap- 
ing the character development of the child. Those interested 
in character development must take a realistic view of the 
average home and recognize the fact that all is not “sweetness 
and light.’* Sometimes the best procedure for character educa- 
tion is to attempt to bring pju'ents to a better type of adjustment. 

The church. One of the oldest of all institutions emphasiz- 
ing character education is the church. Church leaders devote 
more time and ('fibrt to direct methods of character develop- 
ment than do the leaders of all other agenc ies. Under the best 
conditions, the church is still an influential factor in the char- 
acter dcvelopmc'iit of children. One must, however, recognize 
the fact lhaf the church no long(‘r c.verts the direc t influence 
over the livf's of people it forrncTly did. The amount of time 
given by the chinch to direct procedures in character educa- 
tion is, of course, much less than that given in the best pulflic 
schools. If the average child went to Sunday schcjol an hour a 
week, he would obtain in a year less instruction than the pub- 
lic school gives in about two wec'ks. Since alisence'' are fre- 
quent and since much lime is lakcm up by “opening and clos- 
ing exercises,” twenty hours a year would jirobably be a fair 
estimate of the amount of time given to ethical instruction. 
Furthermore, great numbers of children seldom or never 
attend Sunday school at all. 

The church has made its influence felt by other agencies 
concerned with character development. The reading of the 
Bible in public schools is an illustration. Many church leaders 
have contended that such experiences develop good f haractcr. 
The Bible is a source of valuable subject matter and experi- 
ence, and many passages do hav(‘ character tiaining value. 
It is important, however, that the Scriptural readings pertain 
to the problems that the child is facing. Like all other agencies 
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for character education, the church should base its instruction 
procedures upon the findings of educational and child psy- 
chologists. I’hcre is clear evidence that church leaders are 
now becoming well aware of the importance of developing a 
sound program of religious education and that they are be- 
coming more inten'Med in the everyday problems ol children. 

One significant development in church procedures is the 
recognition of the value of aetivities in character education of 
children. Hitherto the church liad relied too much upon ex- 
hortation and pn'cept. Rc'ccntly the writer stuflicd the Chil- 
dren's Day literature published by leading Protestant denomi 
nations and observed about twenty local Children’s Day 
progranis. '^J’hl;. study revi'aled some evidenee ol a trend 
toward modifying the traditional jjrogram of songs and recita- 
tions. Apparently there is a realization of the importance of 
learning thiough purjjoselul .ictivities instead of giving lip 
service to high ideals cou< hed in hmguage beyond the capac- 
ity of the child to under‘'tan<.l. Instetid of setting asitle one day 
in the year for the entertainment of adults, some churches are 
now designating s<‘veral jn'iiods when parents arc invited to 
observe in the church school. In some churches classes of 
young married peoj^le consider the }>roblcms involved in the 
character developmer* of dieir children. 

There is evidenee that the church scliuol is revising its pro- 
gram and methodology in th( light of progress made in the 
public school. It'' effcctiscn'ss is gn'atly incr-’ased when 
methods, subject matter, and activities are adapted to the 
developmental levels of the children. Now, many church 
schools aic using graded materials vital to the character edu- 
cation of pupils. Actual e.xpericnccs such a": excursions, dram- 
atizations, and stories are found to be helpful. The traditional 
Sunday school, taught by devout but unttained people, is still 
very common, but many churches now present a program of 
religious education of inestimable value in character develop- 
ment. 

The Daily Vacation Bible School is a church-sponsored 
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activity that has become popular in many communities. 
These schools are conducted during the summer months when 
the children have little, if any, organized activity. Their 
work includes activities built around the children’s experiences 
and interests. They offer a unique opportunity to give special 
emphasis to character education. In this und staking, as ia 
all other programs, the church sh(>uld work in harmony with 
other agencies seeking to foster the character development of 
the children. Because of its great importance as an institution, 
the church should furnish the lead and direction in all con- 
structive work for the upbuilding of character. To accomplish 
this purpose, church leaders must have a sound knowledge of 
children. 

Other community influences. The influence of the motion 
pictures shoukl not be o\erlooked. 7’he investigation carried 
on scvrral >ears ago, under the au.spices of (he Motion Pit ture 
Research C’ouncii,’ resulted In the accumulation of much 
data which indicated that movies have a marked efh'ct upon 
the emotions, attitudes, and overt behavioi ol children. 
Many of the* most imptirtant laidings from this study have 
been presented sutt incllv and interestingly by Forman.’^ It is 
obvious that motion pictures aie a potent force in determining 
the tliaracler growth of children. C Children certainly need 
counsel about selecting those pictures which will foster whole- 
st'^nie, desirable behavior. F'nfonunately, some' paients send 
their childien out to the corner theater to get them out of the 
house. Clertain movies iincjuestionably have a bad ('fleet upon 
children, and tis long as such pictures are exhibited children 
should be kc'pt from seeing them. The guide in the Chhtian 
Century is an example of helpful, frank information about the 
pos.sible effects of certain iicw' motion pictures upon children, 
and Parent's Magazine also gives a list of current pictures ap- 
propriate to various age le\'els of children. 

Parents and teachers hiive an obligation to secure better 
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motion pictures foi their communities This purpose requires 
effective group action such as that of the Roman Catholic 
Church a lew veais ago when it demanded the elimination ol 
cheap, vulgat pictures. Some helpful suggestions on selection 
and appreciation ol motion pictures are given by Dale * 
These might be used in training children in more discriminat- 
ing judgments and greaUT applet lation ol pictures 

Another potent inlluence m chai acter education is the radio. 
That It has an important effect upon character development 
cannot be overlooked One writer has pointed out, 

There is every reason to believe that the listening aitivities of 
children are more vivid and mtne potent than their rc iding ex- 
perience' Casuil questioning of ihmist my child re veals hi keen 
interest in certain laveinte preicnms He eagcrlv rceounts the litest 
incidents in the lives o*" liis ether heroes, and retells tin siags of his 
favorite eomedi ms *• 

Although It is true that theie are some commendable pro- 
grams I oi childien. thcsc.ue not iIk* only one ' to which young 
children listen Man\ so-called eliildien's programs are not 
adapted to the needs ol then audience's Afoi cover, children 
listen to programs intended piimuilv for adults Not a few 
of these pioprains seem to be jiosilive Iv haimlul in then effect 
upon impressionable v< uiig people 

lliosc interested m e hai leiet development must help chil- 
die n to disciiminale and to se 1. t ladio programs that tend t6 
fostci the dcvelopm ni o( whole some pei'iiiality iliis.ib'luy 
IS not aeejuiied bv hat Ol course [iiients niiv select what 
programs tlieu own childien niav he u. but this proceduie 
often leads to dissension and wiong <iMitud<s Paients and 
teachers aie moie hke ly to lie'lp lb' e 1 ilel vvhem the v app il to 
his mtclligciuc and teaeli him i > disenininatc between good 
and bad programs T lus mav lx done I iv listening to programs 
with childien, and then discussing the programs with them 
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The same technique is of use in connection with motion pic- 
tures. 

Other community organizations and activities such as the 
Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the Scouts, and various clubs also 
contribute much to character development. Parents and 
teachers ought to be familiar with the procedures and ob- 
jectives of these organizations. Through the right type of 
leadership the activities of these gioups may be made to con- 
tribute a great deal to the chaiacter development of children. 
When such places as pool rooms, clubhouses, or swimming 
pools are improperly supervised, they tend to destroy other 
wholesome community influences. An enlighlencfl commu- 
nity spirit may do much to eliminate community forces that 
unmake charact('r and to strengthen the power of those that 
upbuild charac ter. 

EVALUAT10^ OF CHARiCFFR 

Tests. \’aiious instruments have been devised for the 
purpose of measuring charac tcT. Manv of them are in the 
form of paper and pencil tests which sample knowledge or dis- 
cover various types of conduit. Another lorin is the rating 
scale, often in the foini of a ^eries of ijuestions. Docs he return 
borrowed articles’ Does he woik independentK ' Is he per- 
sistent? 'I'he "euess who’’ ti'st is an ingenious procedure in 
tvhich an aetiviu oi a person is ck'seiibcd. 'Ihe childien then 
guess who among then assoi i ites best fits the dcsciiption. 
There art sc ales w hereby the c hild may rate hiiiisell on various 
character traits, and thus, presumably, commence to think 
about tile matter of character grow'th. Still another form of 
test consists of plating the children in situations where their 
conduct may be obsiuved Deductions indicative of the cliild’s 
character may then be made on the basis of data acc umulated 
through observations of many children in similai situations.^ 
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Limitations of the tests. There arc several disadvantages 
in the xise of tests to determine the total character of an in- 
dividual. Many tests must be given before much real signili- 
cance can be attathed to the results. Administration of tests 
is a costly procedure; hence some communiti(*s cannot afford 
to undertake an extensive study through testing. Although the 
correlations among various tests appear to be fairly hicli when 
the situations are carefully controlled, a .slight change in the 
situations tends to change the ri'lationshijis among test scores. 
Since in real life no two situatitms are ev'er e.x<tctly the same, 
this may be an important objc'ction. 71ie true l('^t of character 
comes ill actual liie simations, not in artificial test situations. 
The u.se of tests, houever, has contributed much to our knowl- 
edge of character devi'lopnient, and these criticisms arc not to 
be construed as attemjils to belittle rescrirch in the field of 
character development. 

Other forms of evaluation. Clareful observation of how 
children Ix'have in different situations is a useful method of 
character evaluation. Sometimes an anecdote re\ eals a great 
deal about the character of <i child. Case hi.stories and genetic 
records portrav heljiful information. In general. \se ought to 
have as many observations ol the child in real life situations as 
possible. Queslionnaiies, st hool records, cheek lists, and bi- 
ographies are useful jirocedurcs in ehaiacter evaluation. We 
must remember that character -s a function of the situation 
facing the child, of th ' values he nas leained, and of his degree 
of understanding, f urthermore, character is not a separate 
trait that may be isolated for laboratory .study. On the con- 
trary, it involves a consideration of the e hole child. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Older people sometimes affirm that the McGuffey readers more 
adequately provided for character education than is true of 
many modern reading t)ooks. Upon what psschologieal basis 
did the McGuffey readers provide for ch-aracter <'ducation * What 
are the principal criticisms of this method of ehaiacter education? 

2. Suggest how schools, homes, and churches of a community 
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might coordinate their efforts for the character education of the 
children. 

3. From your observation of children in a home, collect five or 
six situations which provided opportunities for character de- 
vclopiTKmt. Were these opportunities utilized? How? How 
might they have been utilized to greater advantage? 

4. Observe an elementary classroom period. What opportunities 
for character education did you see? What use did the teacher 
make of them? What would you have done? 

5. In some homes the children tend to monopolize conversation 
at the table. What measures should parents take to teach 
children to share properly in table conversation? 

6. Suppose that a six-ycar-uld boy takes some toys from the 
counter in a fivc-and-ten. His mother discovers the articles 
when he returns home. Is the boy a thief? What should his 
parents do? Should he be punished? 

7. In a second grade group there are two boys who attend the 
movies nearly every evening. Iheir parents w^ork until late 
every day; hence the boy’s are unsupervised. At school these 
boys tell other children about murder scenes, robberies, and 
other lurid episodes of the movies. Some of the children become 
quite upset emotionally over these recitals. How^ would you 
deal with this prolilem? 

8. Select three young children with whom y’^oii are acquainted 
and ev’aluate their character. What procedures do you use in 
obtaining the estimates? Report several anecdotes about each 
child which reveal character. 

9. What is the rc!ationshi[) f)ctween intelligence and character? 
Look up the evidence and find out whether you are correct in 
your opinions. 

10. Docs the memorization of codes, creeds, and Bible passages 
help in foniiing good ch<iractcr? Explain in full. 

11. How should teachers and parents teach children to inhibit 
displays of anger or dislike? What would you do wdth a child 
having a tantrum? 

12. Show' dial tcrnjKTamental children are usually a reflection of 
unstable parents and teac hers. Can y^ou cite some examples? 

13. Is there any basis for the belief that children wdio receive a 
great deal of assistance from adults are likely to become spoiled? 
Explain and illustrate. 

14. Give some examples of ovcrindulgent parents. What is likely 
to be the effect on the children’s character? 



Chapter 12 

Religious Development of Children 


The (niichnifiit of c luJd lift ind i luM iittsoinlitt 'hrono^h sig- 
nificjnt i<l]‘>ioiis (\|)(iHitis ippc iK lo mint jursoiis i'. i very 
fliffitull problem nhosi tflttlivi volulioii uiiuins tin ir best tlfoits, 
insight, paticme and wisdom, md is woithv of these as vail ' 

This qut'lation sugge sts st veial questions Wh d arc signifi- 
cant religious (vpeiunces* What values do Huh si gin ht ant 
oi woithv itligious ( \p( IK nc( s have lor the di v eloping e Inld^ 
Wliat It ligious e\pe ne nre s ait normal to th( lift of tht glow- 
ing thild* W hat aie the ckvelojmu iital stage's in the religious 
life of the thiltl* 1 hreiugh whit agencies tloes soeietv make 
desiiahlf re ligienis e \pei le nets avail ible to its chilrhe ii'* Ihis 
chajiter attempts to pie sent dalci and to stimulate thinking 
along the lines of these ejutstions 

RUKrlOI 9 IXPFRIl \L1S Sli.MlR 4M f OR ( /III DilOOD 

What is religion? Religious motivation hnds varurus 
foims ol expression Ihe lehgious peison nia\ piav, reeitex 
religious tieeds, sing lehgiejus songs, make piltjunia ^e s Most 
religions impose lesii unis on eirganic desiies and pioinote 
sotial txpie ssiem erf religious faith Religion deals with such 
concepts as life, death, inimoitahty, Ciod, man, soul, sin, 
spirit, truth, goerdncss, and beautv Religion ealls for sueh 
emotional expressions as awe, reverenee, hope, faith, and 
conhdence Religious sentiments involve love of man and of 


This Lhapter woi written by J J Smith 

21S 
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God. Hence, religion is a way of living — of acting, feeling, striv- 
ing, thinking — with regard for what the religious person be- 
lieves to be God. 'riierc is no fixed way of life called religious. 
The better forms of religion support the social mores; they 
sanction goodiK'ss, truth, and bcaurv. 

How does the child achieve religious d'^velopment? The 
child’s religious nature is an aspeet of his total personality. 
The human being at birth is noi.rcligious in the same sense 
that he is nonscientific, nonmoral, or nonacsthctic. He in- 
herits none of these (jualities in a functional form but acquires 
them gradually through expt'ricncc. As a growing cliild ad- 
justs t<i tlie concrete aspects of truth, goodness, and beauty, 
so also he comes to adjust to the deeper order of cosmic life, 
and henee to God. 

IHE OBJECTlVrs OF RELIGIOVS EDLV.AnON 

Religion can sanction the most lantastic beliefs, the worst depth 
of vile hehaMor. it c.in inqhie the purest dcvolioit, the noblest 
heights ol heroic ai hievement.* 

There ate seven al desirable outcomes of the belttn' forms of 
rrligiotts educatitni. Also there are dangers to be avoided. 
We shall now consider >omc ol these possibilities. 

1. Religious education tan give human hie dignity and 
worth through Gtxl-orientation. d’he idt'.'i of God involves a 
conception of the whole ( osmos. Ihe idea of the good life 
implies a unilied tind worthy life. Religion motivates the 
entirt* life through its bt'liels, iippreciations, standards, loyal- 
ties, and ('xpiessions of outer conduct, d’he more developed 
idea of God iiiijrlir's ideas of truth, goodness, and beauty. 
Hence religion at its best raises life above moral depravity, 
cvnicisin, htitrcnl, pessimism, despair, or any such life attitude. 
The religious overview of life gives the individual self-respect, 
a calm assurance that prcrblems can be solved, and a willing- 
ness to devote his life tcnvarcl the solution of social problems, 

'Naomi Norsworthy and Marv T. Whitley, The Psychology of Childhood, rev. 
cd.. New \ork, Ma(tnillan, 1^)37 p. 350. 
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such as the problem of international good will, that cannot be 
solved during the individual’s life span. 

2. Religious education can provide a regulating life princi- 
ple and hence it can integrate individual and social life. 
Individual life needs to achieve unity as well as does social 
life. Fcjr the* w« >rst..j}er, religious standards and demands 
take pr<‘cedence over .ill other lorin-. cjf loyalty. IJi'i interpre- 
tation oJ the will ol Ciod — as revealed in the teaching of the 
church or the Bible— becomes the guiding principle ol his 
actions. Intelligent conceptions of rc'ligion do not exclude 
scientific truth or intellectual c'\aluations. Science provides 
factual dat<a. Religion fiunishes a type* of motivation and of 
theory (faith) in realms where science has not, or c.innot, 
tread. The intelligem woishipcT const.mtly lei (instructs his 
conduct in relation to changing situations. The evolving social 
ord('r calls for fresh applications of religious principles and 
hence for conscious transfc'r. But the fact remains that religion 
is an important force for bringing peace and harmony into 
the individual life and adjustment and accord into the life of 
social groups. 

3. Religion can give purjiose to a social group and morale 
to its adherents, (irouf) mor.ility tcmcis to lag behind personal 
morality . Individuals, kinchy and i ot.siderate m their person- 
to-pcTSon relations, may, when members ol a mob, lynch a 
victim of race pre]udicc with all the fiendish tortures of e 
group of savages. Pait of the w’oik of religion i to leaven 
the w'holc lump of society. 

Intelligent religious education supports good social customs, 
fashions, and mores, riie icdigioiis educator opposes such 
practices as slas’cry, Avar, jsrostitution, and illegal s.ale of 
narcotic drugs. Individual moiiv.ition does not make a bid 
institution good. Institutions as well as individuals need re- 
ligious and moral guidance. The general application of the 
Detter principles of any of the great living world religions 
would protect the institutions of society from many of their 
most destructive tendencies. The adjustment problems of so- 
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ciety do not demand more idealistic or worthy principles for 
their solution than those now available; they call for the ap- 
plication of principles that are w'cll known. The .'u )reme re- 
ligious principle is the intelligent love of God and of man. 
Philosophy, religion, and science should guide us in our inter- 
pretation of this principle and its application in particular 
situation.s. 

RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT FROM EARLE TO LATER CHILDHOOD 

The religious status of the infant. The human being at 
birth holds a neutral status .is regards religion; the bal)y is 
neither religious nor anti-religious. 7'he infant has potentiali- 
ties for adjustment whi( h make possible de\'clo|iment either fa- 
vorable to, or o[ij)osed to, i< ligion. Man is inherently religious 
in the sense that his biological endowments make the develop- 
ment of a religious personality' jiossibh*. I’lu' tyjx* of response 
that the dev('loping child makes to his social environment is 
largely ri'sponsible lor the set which his persofiality takes 
toward rc hgion. 

In accord with the sc'ope of ihi^ volume, we trace the de- 
velopment ol th(' lehvious lile ol the indiv'idual through early, 
middle, and later < hildhood. We discuss this develojunem in 
regard to (11 tlK' intellectual life, (2) the Ic'cling life, and (3) 
the total i»ersonality’. 

Intellectual religious development. How doc‘s a child 
develop the inti llectual aspects of h’s if-iigious lilc? It is nec- 
essary for th(‘ develojiing individual to master some difficult 
intellectual concepts. I’lv present-day religious teachcT as- 
sumes that rcligi(.)us ideas develop in the same way as any 
Other type ol concept. I low' does any concept develop? One 
little girl of three y'cars, in response to the spoken word door 
ran to the other side of the house and placed her hand on 
the one object which for her at that time was the only object 
that she called door. But ol course she soon learm d that other 
objects of dilfcrent sizes, colors, shapes, and locations also are 
called doors. 
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Let US attempt to generalize the above illustration. What 
reactions c'oes an individual have to make in order to master 
a general idea or concept.’* 1 . The child must use eyes, ears, 
or other sense channels in order to registcT a sense impression. 
2. Sense impressio is unify into a meaning <ind become a cue 
for action in relation to an objec t. 3. The sense impressions 
arc separated Irom the meaning of a particular objt'ct, and 
finally the object is identified regardless of its color, size, or 
placement. 4. At length a class of objects comes to have 
meaning for the individual and hence he can deal with con- 
cepts without extended illustrations. 

One difficulty is outstanding in the development of religious 
concepts: it is not pos<-ible to siipply the first steps in the way 
of definite sensations and percepts. A child of four years 
learned the w^ords God and J< wo. .She understood these words 
to refer to people. She askc'd, '‘Where do God and Jesus 
live?” The parents said, ‘‘1 he\ live in Heaven.” The child 
said, “Wc will go and vidt them some das.” But the child 
cannot visit God. and there is no (^asy starting point for an 
explanation of Coch as there is in tli(' case of dooi. The parent 
may resort to comparisons and sa\, “Ciod is like a lather.” 
“God is like .Santa Glaus.” “GckI is like a fairy.” But com- 
parisons are mtelleetually difficult, ,ind the preschool cliild 
may come to some cuiious conclusions. 

Parents and teaclieis nec-d ti» recovni/e the difficulties in- 
herent in th(' expl mation of the ^voicl God to tlic pupil in 
early and middle childhood. The child’s coneept of God is 
almost certain to be uns<itisfactor\ to the adult; but this is 
true not onlv of the child’s idea of God but of his idea of door 
or of any other word that represents <i concept. The notion 
that Gc:)d is .m old bearded man living up in the sky certainly 
is unsatisfactory. Moreover, the thought of Ijod in terms of 
a fairy or a .Santa Claus docs not seem desirable. 

Although the God concept is cliflicnlt to teach, the teat hing 
cannot be avi'ided safclv. Even intelligtnl adults do not have 
very satisfactory ideas concerning God, and, naturally, wc can- 
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not teach that which we do not know. Yet neither can we avoid 
the responsibility of teachint? in this field. The imf nation of 
the child functions Ireely. This imagination must ! concrete. 
We must STtpply, then, such concrete materials as will cause 
the child (1) to think of the unseen world as friendly; (2) to 
think God as good and an influence for good; (3) to connect 
the idea of G(jd with the concepts of truth and of beauty; and 
(4) to find God in the natural oroer of life and not in some 
imagined order detached from customary human experience. 

Not all n'ligious concepts are as difficult to teach as the 
concept of ffod. It is possible to approach other religious 
terms through more concrete individual experience'. The 
church can be seen. Prayers can b(' said. Tiutli, sin, beauty 
can be illustrated. Nevertlu less, the growing child finds the 
task of nuistering religious concepts a ditlicull one. An un- 
published study indicati's that childicn fioni eight to lourteen 
years of age* li.ive vei v ha/y and imperfect ideas of the mean- 
ing of the words God, puiyct, chiinh, and leli^iond 5^orsw'orthy 
and Whitley refer to other studies which indicate difficulties 
on the part of childten in the understanding and application 
of religious teachings.' Much can- and imeiest is needed to 
give religious terms meaning in the minds of children in the 
upper giades; to ihlldreii in the lower grades abstract religious 
terms appear to be practically meaningless. 

It is well for thi' religious educator to understand some of 
the interpretations common to the thinking of children. 
Thirty-six per cent of 4640 children from fourth to ninth 
grades expn'ssed their approval of the st.itcment that God 
keeps a lecord of our bad dec'ds in a great book; forty-tltrce 
per cent thought that h<' does not, and twenty-one per ci'nt 
were doubtful. * Almost half of this same group of children 
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agreed with, and the rest denied, the proposal that if we pray 
hard enoi .. n for sunshine or rain God will change the weather 
for us. P; . nts and teachers must be constantly alert to help 
the child become avs'arc of the broader and more spiritual in- 
terpretations of religion. 

One further principle governing the teaching of religious 
concepts to children ne(;ds to be emphasized. This principle 
giows out of the tendency of the child to be active. It might 
be stated thus: for organisms with little functional intelligence^ 
understanding comes through activity. A dog can understand the 
word coiv in the .sense that he can run and drive the cow home, 
you could not set the dog in a chair and by speaking words 
to him cause him to understand the relation of cow to milk. 
Of course, the child has much more intelligence than the dog, 
and the potential intelligence of the child becomes more and 
more functional as maturation takes place. 

The principle stated abov'^e suggests that the developing 
child should be an ac'tive participant in religious expres.sions. 
In the past some theologians have opposed the practice of this 
psychological principle. These theologians have restricted 
the entrance to holy places to specially prepared adults. 
Children and, for the most part, women were barred. But if 
our children arc to lea n i eligious practices they need to have 
access to places of worship and to participate m religious cere- 
monies. • 

In what types of religious lites can the child participate? 
The child can sing hymns. He can ]>articipate in religious 
drama. Children can ha\’e a part in the recognition of such 
great religious festivals as Christmas and Easter. Children 
can render social service in the name of icligion. Training 
through activity is one of the bet>t ways to set his attitudes and 
to develop his imsights. The great judgment scene depicted 
by Jesus disclo.ses persons who arc surprised that they have 
rendered service to God. Why arc they surprised? With them 
social service had become so much a matter of everyday ac- 
tivity that they had not realized its religious nature. Such 
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people must have begun the doing of kind deeds when they 
were little children. 

Emotional religious development. How does a child 
develop the emotional aspects of his religious life? Wc shall 
state (1) the objectives of emotional religious development; 
and (2) the steps toward achieving these objectives in early, 
middle, and later childhood. This discussion involves both 
what is desirable and what is undesirable in emotional mat- 
uration, the development of certain complex emotions, and 
those emotionalized habits that arc here called sentiments. 

What emotional expressions should religious education aim 
to develop? The emotions of admiration, awe, reverence, be- 
lief, hope, and faith have a particular bearing on religious 
life. This is due to the fact that religion deals with the rela- 
tively unknown realm of life. Science deals with a world of 
objects sxibjt'ct to direct observation and with data subject to 
demonstration. In contrast, religion deals with a world with 
which wc cannot have sensory contact, and with theories not 
subject to exact .scientific demonstration. Therefore, hope, 
faith, and belief are prominent factors in religious attitudes. 
Also, since religion predicates a God worthy of worship, it 
calls for emotional rcspon.ses f)l admiration, awe, and rever- 
ence. 

Such emotions or emotional attitudes as hope, faith, and 
beli(‘f imply different types of reactions at different stages of 
child development. The imaginative optimism of the kinder- 
garten child favors a type of hope and belief. The perceptual 
realism of Tom Sawryer or I luck Finn is not favorable to the 
fairy story type of belief. Perhaps the normal development 
through childhood is something like the following: (1) emo- 
tional, imaginative enthusiasm that has little basis in fact, 
(2) the opposite extreme of hard realism with little emphasis 
on imagination, (3) preadolcscent doubt or fluctuation be- 
tween id('alisin and realism, and (4) a more steady and prac- 
tical type of idcali.sm. 

Teachers should seek to preserve the spirit of confidence 
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and trust on the part of the developing child. For normal life 
experiences must be faced, regardless of how painful and 
realistic they arc. Innocence and blind trust with no sense of 
responsibility must give way to active faith in the face of 
difficulties. Intelligent optimism differs from emotional ' n- 
thusiasm. Reverence for God should inspire hope and trust 
that the good and right will finally prevail. Th(' cynical 
pessimist is one who fears to face facts and distrusts the future. 
R.ealistic idealism is not an impossibility; there can be confi- 
dence and faith m spitr* of knowledge about suffering, sorrow, 
and death. 

What attitudes and sentiments does religious education 
seek to develop? The better forms of religion favor intelligent, 
conscientious love rather than hatred. It appi'ars that the 
idea prevailed at the time of Plato that one should love the 
good and hate the evil. But Jesus favored the love of enemies 
as well as of friends. Gandhi contends that hatred and its 
normal expression in violence must be given up. 

Violence in any shape or form is entiiciv eschewed Sell-suffering 
is the only tiue and eflective means ot sec ui ins; lasting reform.^ 

The point of view advocated bv Je.sus and (Jandhi recog- 
nizes that there are many individual and social forms of evil 
that should be abhorred, condemned, and corrected. But 
the motive .should be one of love and not ol h.ite. I'he one 
who hates evil is, through the oindiiig lies of his hatred, kept 
in contact with the evil. Disgust at c'vil separates the individual 
from the evil; di.sgusi is sujierior to h itn'd in this regard 

The program of religious educ«li''n for the developing 
child seeks to build up sentiments of love toward man .md 
God. The whole complex .ss^tems of emotions, impulses, 
desires, attitudes, and ideas which make up a sentiment take 
form gradually as the child develops. The attachments of kin- 
dergaiten childrcm arc not very lasting because the pattern of 
the sentiment is not formed, but a trend tow'ard love or hate 
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may be starting. Exp-’riences which involve reaction of 
wonder, tenderness, elation, joy, or gratitude furnish material 
for the organized pattern of friendship or love. In like manner, 
experiences which cause the developing child to feel anger 
and disgust, scorn, envy^, malice, jealousy, or vengeance supply 
the materials out of which hatreds develop. 

The young child develops friendly attitudes toward those 
most nearly <issociated with him and then gradually extends 
the circle of his friends. The mother extends benelits and 
tender care to the infant. His first response may be mere 
contentment— sleep or a kiiKlred expression of satisfaction. 
But soon the developing babe learns to smile in response to 
favors ree('ivcd. As the child grows he bci'omes more aide to 
confer favors. In order that his friendsliips should develop, 
the maturing child ne<‘(b to rendei service to others as well 
as n‘cei\e Irom others. In this mutual <‘xchange the basis of 
equality is the \alue ol the tavor to the leeipient. Jov aroused 
by benefits given ()r received gnms readily into admiration. 
Emotions (jr moods ol’ tenderness, joy, admiration, or gratitude 
exjjn'ssecl t(A\ard or for a particular jieison lead to lh(' lorina- 
tion ol a s( ntirnent ol frh'iulship for that person. This Iriend- 
ship becomt s a lasting .Utitude; it persists independently of 
the t xpiessicni of am ol tlu‘ emotions that make* it up. 

'Ihe religious etlueator 'hould understand how hatreds 
develop in order to do wh.ai Ik* lan to prevent th(‘m. Experi- 
ences which ( ause the child to feel continued pain, disappoint- 
ment, disgust, enw, jealous\, or vengt'antc are of the type 
which la\ the batkgtound lor personal, industrial, religious, 
and racial hatreds. If a child thinks that he is unjustly punished 
or dt'jarived of his lights, he is likely to harbor resentment. 
If this unfair treatnaait is brought into slnirj) contrast with 
fair treatment toward other children of his gang, the child 
usually develops envy or jealousy. If such a condition con- 
tinues and affects his vital interests and rights, malice and 
vengeance are likely to appear during later childhood. When 
such a group of antisoc ial emotions becomes built into an 
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automatic system, a sentiment of hatred is established. Types 
of hatred transfer readil)’, and soon the total life pattern 
becomes so maladjusted by them that religious sentiments of 
love and friendship are excluded. 

Religion and personality development. How does the 
child develop the personality aspects of his religious life? 

Assuredly a philosophy ol life is invaluable in achieving a unified 
■and dynamic personality, and intelli£>cnl liberal religion is a valu- 
able aid in achieving that philosophy.' 

Religious experience should aid the developing personality 
to: (1) avoid hampering inhibitions and ILxations; (2) develop 
a lasting and worthy type of happiness; and (.3) organize a 
scale of values dominated by a master religious sentiment. 

Educators should have as a conscious objective tlie stimula- 
tion of the continuous growth of a child's religious personality. 
If this is not done, hampering fixations may keep that per- 
sonality in ar> infantile state. 'Types of infantilism should be 
noted in order to be avoided. 

Prayers are infantile if they are a Pollyanna attempt to 
secure the olyect of immediate desire. Religious eonlidence 
is infantile if it is placed in formalized ritual and blind obedi- 
ence. That “we cannot have world peace because the in- 
spired Word sa)'s there are to iae wars until the end of the 
world” ‘ is an infantile attitude toward prophecy. Religious 
devotion to rituals to be observed, verbal statements to be 
made, proper places for worsnip, arc lor the most part in- 
fantile. The execution of helpless old women as wiichc.s, a 
children’s crusade, the burning of conscientious religious 
objectors, and “holy wars” are examp-les of childish attempts 
to secure religious values. That personality has not naatured 
which conc ludes that floods, sickness, wars, famine.s, and 
earthquakes are God’s ways of punishing those who ofiend 
Him. 
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It is normal for an infant to be infantile in his religion. It 
is normal for a child to be childlike in his religion. But it is 
most undesirable for an intelligent adult to assume that God 
acts on the basis of temper tantrums and laughs at the mis- 
fortunes of “atheists.” If the growing child is to continue to 
worship God, the child must assume that the thought, de- 
sires, and plans of God warrant his worship. Wc must not 
teach our children that trivial or socially undesirable conduct 
becomes significant and worthy because wc connect it with 
the name of God. A child’s religious development must keep 
pace with his physical, mental, social, and educational de- 
velopment. 

How should religious experiences aid a maturing personality 
to achieve a satisfactory type of happiness? William James * 
gives numerous illustrations of how religious conversion gives 
unity to personality, hajjpincss, and a sense of victory to de- 
feated individuals. This result can be more adequately 
achieved by continuous intelligent direction of* the child’s 
religious development. Toyohika Kagawa - speaks repeatedly 
of the tears which accompanied his childhood life. No one 
can have contact with this great religious and social leader 
witliout jioting the deep and radiant happiness of his life. For 
him religious life and service have brought happiness. 

The growing personality which desire's a deep and worthy 
happiness must seek at least two types of life adjustment. 
First, he must achieve unity in organic desire, in social desire, 
and in conscious purpose. The drive of his desin's must flow 
readily along the lines of his conscious purposes. He must 
enjoy doing that which he considers it his duty to do. Secondly, 
he must become allied to a cause, bigger than himself, in the 
success of which he has faith. Religious experiences can be 
fruitful in promoting such a type of personality pattern and 
can offer a cause worthy of the deep and continued devotion 
of an intelligent person. 

^W. James, Varieties of Religious Experience , London, Longmans, 1902. 

® In many of his biographical statements. 
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It is normal for a healthy and growing child to be cheerful 
and enthusiastic in pursuit of his interests. Such cheerfulness 
in early childhood may reflect ignorance of life’s problems, 
lack of a sense of responsibility, and merely a healthy euphoria. 
It is w'ell to consider that euphoria may even be an outcome 
of certain physical and mental diseases. Certainly religious 
education should seek to develop a different type of euphoria 
from this. 

Religious faith must lake iiito account all available facts 
and offend in no way the principles of science. Moreover, 
succ^'ss must not be achieved through the lowering of standards. 
A feeble-minded inmate of a state in.%ti(ution displaved his 
signature in his own script with pride and joy. The writing 
of his name w'as for him a worthy achievement. But the 
normal sixth grade child cannot be satisfied with such a 
victory. The normal child must undertake more difficult 
tasks. 

Religious faith that leads to deep and worthy happiness is 
an outcome of more concrete oi specific types of faith. The 
developing child needs tcj achiewe faith in his own intrinsic 
potentialities. He must have faith in his home and his school. 
As he grow's older he nerds faith in his country and his civili- 
zation. A child ought to bedievt in social coopeiation and in 
the desirable outcome of honest and intelligent effort. These 
types of faith and confidenct should constitute a basis fdr 
religious faith. The best religious principles assume that God, 
man, and nature ar< jiotenlialh good. Hence it is reasonable 
to face life uith confidenc'c. "J’he unity of intellectual and 
emotional confidence is an impc^rtani factor in deep and 
worthy happiness. 

What can religious educ'alion do toward developing a 
scale of life values in the maturing personality? Religious 
devotion should act as a master sentiment or supreme norm 
for values. The final outcome of a maturing personality 
should be an organized religious character. Such a personality 
pattern should have unity and purpose. Unity and direction 
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of purpose call for a supreme norm. From the religious angle, 
the love of Clod constitutes a master, or dominant, sentiment. 
The decisions of the worshiper must reflect the will of God. 
In like manner the education of conscience must be God- 
oriented. The thinking of the individual should take into 
account his religious faith as well as scientific facts and 
methods. Enjoyment and appreciation take their cue from 
a dominant, but intelligent, love of God. 

The child may use either an inductive or deductive ap- 
proach to achieve a religious character. How does a child, 
for example, achieve a concept of beauty? He .starts with 
numerous percejjts of beautiful things. He experiences the 
beauty of common things- liirds, flowers, trees, clouds, stars — 
before the be.iuty of personal conduct and of lift'. But his 
aesthetic education should not end before he achieves a con- 
ception (jf the beauty t)f all nature and all life. Such a con- 
cept of beauty is religious and is one aspect of a religious 
pensonalitv. 

AGE\(:ihS lOR (HUDlMi THE CHILD'S RELIGIOUS 

DEVELOPMEK 1 

Religion and the home. I low should a well-regulated 
home influence the development of rc'hgious character in its 
children.’ Although the honit* is not .i school, it has marked 
itifluc'nct' upon the attitudes of its children. From the point 
of view of religious ediication, the home is a luolder of atti- 
tudes rather than a teacher of religious ideas and a director 
of religious lechnic[ues. 

The social and rc'ligious tittitudes of a child rccc'ive their 
set largely from the conduct and conversation.s of th(' parents. 
The parent does not have to assume the formal role of a 
teacher. The mere fact of his close contact during the plastic 
period of tht' child's life causes the parent to be an effective 
moldcr of attitudes in the child. If the parents speak with 
intelligent optimism, the child is likely to develop an optimistic 
outlook toward the major values of life. Such conversation 
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need not be technically religious. If the parent shows marked 
admiration for flowers, birds, stars, sunsets, and the whole 
panorama of nature, the reactions of the child are likely to 
point in a religious direction. Many parents ran be teachers 
of the basic altitudes which support religion, without m'^n- 
tioning God dircc tly. Young childien, slow to learn religious 
creeds, are often quirk to detect and to approve the attitudes 
of individuals who arc truly religious. 

Without taking lime from her other duties, a mother may 
influence the di'velopmeut of a prayerful attitude on the part 
of her (hild. Prayer to a considerable extent is a matter of 
attitude. Without taking the rustoinarv positions or speaking 
the technical language of prayer, an individual iiiay maintain 
a prayerlul attitude, such as an attitude of friendliness, trust, 
and good will. Su( h an attitude becomes religious ivhcn it 
extends from the home to the wider reaches of society and 
to the cosmos. In this connection it is important to link to- 
gether that whi< h is nt'ar at h.md <ind that which is distant 
in time and space*. We tend too often to contrast the natural 
and the religious. One great religious teacher mentioned the 
lily, the fox, the raven, the shee}). the house*, the net. and the 
nie.il tei illusiiate great religious truths. He* gave high praise 
to a person who gi\c a sup of cold water with a brotherly 
motive. This is the type ol religion w'hieh the child can un- 
derstand; the com])rehensiein ol the complexities of ritual 
and the-ology should be left lor later adolescence and adult- 
hood. 

Another factor affecting the child's attitudes is the friendly 
or hostile relationship existing between parents. The founda- 
tions of his religious jiersonalitv nia\ tie invxflved in this at- 
titude of the parents. Every ciiild needs a sense of security 
and an attitude of confidence. If there are strain and stress 
between people who are near to him, the small child is dis- 
turbed to the ver\'^ foundations of his p(*rsonalilv. For parents 
to permit bickering, angry words, and hostile acts to mark 
their relations to each other is to do pernranent harm to their 
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children. A most important expression of religion is daily 
and customary conduct. 

If parents give tangible support to religious institutions, 
the attitude of their children is likely to be more favorable to 
such institutions. 

In a survey of an entire community it was found that when par- 
ents themseJvcs attended Sunday Schiol, 92 per cent of the children 
also attended, while only 28 per cent of the children attended when 
the parents did not.* 

Other factors in the homi^ besides parents arc important 
for conditioning the religious attitudes of the children. The 
radio and the cartoon are powerful agencies. Religious books, 
pictures, and magazines arc found in many homes. Animal 
and fairy stories interest children of all lands and times. To 
what extent ate these iiifluenct's likely to be favorable or op- 
posed to religion? 

The religious lilc >s the total life as it finds orientation to 
humanity and to Cod. A radio program may disturb a child’s 
religious point of view and uin counter to his convictions. 
Such jarring inllucnce ma) make for open-mindedness or for 
confusion of mind. What jirograms children hear over the 
radio, as well as how man) prognims they hear and when 
they hear them, arc* matters of sulficieiit importance to war- 
r,^nt considiTatiou and consultation on the part of parents 
and teachers. 

Copies of great ndigious pictures can be* secured for the 
home at a relatively small price. In a home of few decorations, 
one cop) of a great pictuie may exert lasting influence over 
the ideals of the child. We have not been very successful in 
interpreting the messages of our great religious books in lan- 
guage understandable to individuals in early and middle 
childhood. The picture, the cartoon, and the fairy story reach 
the child much more definitely than does the ordinary re- 
ligious book. The book may represent the message in a 
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systematic way and hence is better perhaps for the intelligent 
adult. The child profits more by the concrete pattern of the 
story, the cartoon, or the drama. 

We need great artists to show the way to interesting, artistic, 
and spiritually helpful cartoons. The cartoon is likely to 
present an oversimplification of an involved situation, and 
the child may take this simplified message as the whole truth. 
Also, the cartoon may discredit an individual or a group of 
people; it may show every whisker of the Bolslw'vist as a sword. 
Further, the fairy story may be true or false in its suggestive- 
ncss. I’he fairy story is true if it presents a truly religious and 
moral suggestion of the unseen world. The story of Snow 
White is false when it presents her fear of nature and wild 
animal life; it is true in those sections that present nature as 
friendly and cooperative. Stories for younger children arc 
satisfactory only w^hen all the incidents of the story arouse 
friendly and cooperative attitudes on the part ol the child; 
the older child perhaps can build the good and bad incidents 
into one good message for the total story. 

Religion and the school. Is it possible to state what our 
public schools are attempting to do in religious education? 
We offer some answers from different rc'ligious points of view. 

Religion and education thus stand out as two mutually comple- 
mentary determining factors in die age-long puKCss wc c.ill civ- 
ilisation. Religion is the sourc'* of inspiration and the diiving 
power of civili/atioii. Education is the method ol procedure in 
civilisation’s advance.' 

The duty of govcinnicnt is to protect every man in his religion, 
but not to favor one religion ahu\e anetliei.-' 

For the state to teach religion would only serve to aggrasaie the 
trouble it is meant to cure.'' 

For the Catholic educator religion must permeate, energize, 
inspire, and safeguard the whole personality ol the student.^ 
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The basic unity underlying present-day educational programs 
is the central problem in Jewish thought and life, namely, social 
adjustment and spiritual self-reali/ation.* 

I’he modern public school in teaching religious ideals renders a 
service to the theologians by ci eating a rcccpthcncss in young people 
for formal religious leaching as practiced in the religious schools of 
the nation.^ 

The statements quoted above need to be read in their 
contexts to b(‘ understood fully. There are real difliculties 
involved in tlu' teadiiiig of religion in our public schools. 
Some religitms groups consider their particular beliefs an 
essential part of religion, (lert.nn citizens desire their children 
to have no religious instruction. No policy of the public 
school can satisfy eveiy one completely. A democracy, work- 
ing for the best interests ul all, can expeet minority protests. 
But, on the whole, we desire the young citizen to have the 
Ix^nefus of religion in (lie broad sense of that term. Most 
citizens think it undesirable to take public funds td teaeh de- 
nomimitionalism or religion in a narrow sens(“. Hence the 
public selujol inuit coniine itsell to teaching only the broad 
unhersal jtiiiuiples of religious living. 

But what at first seems a limitation may pnwe in the end 
to be a teligious asiet; as one sfieaker put it, ‘' Ihe points 
about whi< ii denomination'- clilier make no dillerenec'.” De- 
ncaninational emplmsis nuiNt give way to bioacl and deep 
religion. .V ic-ient world eonlerence afTiims, ‘'Education is 
and must alw.ivs be a major eonecanof the church.” ■'* 'Elie 
rcqiort states lurther that: 

'I'he .school must be tnib (Christian. That docs not mean that 
there wall be only (IhiislLin children in the school. It inav not 
always mean that there will be no non-C'.hristian teachers. It Iocs 
mean that the whole tone and spirit ol tlie institution must be 
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Christian, so that the school itself may demonstrate what the life 
of a Christian community can he.* 

This report is speaking of a Christian school in a non- 
Christian country. But any school in any country should re- 
flect the finest spirit (>f the religion of that country. 

The church school. What should be tlu' function of the 
ciiiirch school? Most religious denominations have a type of 
Sabbath, Bil)le, or church school for the diildren (;f the de- 
nomination and for others who care to attend. “The survey 
presented at th(' Oslo Convention shows a total of 37,441,000 
Sunday school .scholars and teachers in the 12'* countries of 
the world.” " Th- se scho(ils prebuinahl^ are intended to teach 
the principles of religion and the special tenets o( the religious 
groups by which they are supported. 

'Ihe nunilxT of Sunday school pupils and teachtrs men- 
tionc'd above is impre.ssi\e. But it must be remembered that 
the situation in nianv Sunchiy schools is not favorabli' to edu- 
cation in the strict sense ol the word. 'I'he teachers of the Sun- 
day school are not paid, and few of them have much tiaining 
for their work ( )ne investiealion u'port® th.it thi' methods of 
teaching ate vcr\ pnmilive. “I'he i lass'vorlv of this selected 
group ot teachers was almost wholly oi a lai tual character, 
dominated by rote learning and authoritative instruction.” 
I'he class peiiod per wc'ck is usually less than one hour. Fre- 
quentlv the les.son prc'scuited ts not giaded to suit the age of 
the pu])il. Often the class discipline is las. 'J he attendance 
of both pupils and their tc-ai hers may be irrettular. The above 
statc'inents are intended to describe the typical Sunday school' 
some Sunday school.s are .supciior. 

Ilartshorne and Ma\ investig ited the influence of the Sun- 
day .school on certain expre.ssions of honesty on the ji.irt of 
the children. 7'hese investigators dis( ounl their finding.s to 
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some extent in that the findings apply to only two rornmnnitics 
and to behavior not much stressed in the Sunday school. But 
under these limitations the conclusions arc that “the tendency 
to deceive is about as prevalent among those enrolled in Sun- 
day school as it is among those who are not, in one commu- 
nity, and in another those enrolled are less deceptive than 
those not enrolled.” ’ 

Considering tlie limitations under which the Sunday school 
works, these results appear not so bad. If the cliildren in one 
community out of two (in one-half the communities! are made 
less deceptive by one hour of experience out of the entire 
week in a field other than the field of major emphasis, the 
results might be considered eflective, relative to the amount 
of efl'ort exerteil. But the fact remains that much more effort 
needs to be exerted before we can feel assured that the Sunday 
schools arc performing their intended function. 

Religion, art, and play. What social agenciejj besides the 
home and the school are available foi jtromoting the religittus 
education of our children.’* We suggest as cxam])les of such 
agencies (1 ) motion picture.s, ( 2 ) other lorms of art, and (.^) 
plav. The list is not intended to be exhaustive. The fact that 
these agencies have oth<T lunctions should iKjt exclude them 
Iroin consideration here. The reader .should keep in mind 
that religion is not a “faculty” or detached part of life; it is 
the sum total of life coniiilered from the' point of vit'w of 
cosmic realitu's. 

What are the implications of the motion picture for religious 
education ’ A mt)tion picture is satislaetory Irom the religious 
angle: (1 ) if it displays w'orthy aestlu'tic and moral standards; 
(2) if its total elfet t and the effects of its separate parts are 
facortible to religious life; (3) if it hclp« the cliild maintain a 
friendly attitude towards the natural and social orders; and 
(4) if the picture arouses attitudes of love rather than those 
ol hate. 
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Investigations of the movies early m the decade 1930-40 
indicate that the pictures produced certain undesiiablc effects 
in the lives of the children who attended. In a cei tain group 
of pictures which showed two marriage scenes and three re- 
ligious scenes, there were 275 scenes in each of w'hich a m< u 
and a woman were embracing.' “Fifty jier cent of the high 
school children examined by Piofessor Bluiner indicated that 
their ideas about sexual love came from the movic's.” = In 
one sample of tiuant case's, fifu-fi\c per cent said that the 
movies stirred in them a desire “to make a lot of easy money.” * 
“Of 255 delinquent girls, filt\-fivc per cent, moie than half, 
admitted that they had stayc'd away from school to go to the 
movies.” '* 

The above is sufficic'nt evidence to indicate that our movies 
arc potent agencies in the lives ol the children who uttend 
thc'ra. Moreover, their effects in the life of the child are not 
immediate <incl passing. '1 h« n is a real transfer Jioin the 
pictured situation to life activitic's. Also, it is plain that care 
needs to be taken to introduce oui children to scic en presenta- 
tions not only artistic in form but also mcrral and religious in 
contemt. 

Ihe Roman Catholic Church has showm eonsideiablc in- 
terest in the promotion ol bettei movic's. This interest and 
efloit. supported by othcT religious bodies, ajipcais to be 
beaiing fiiut. Rcstiicting mfhienre'' of this tvpe art niOht 
effective if brought to bear while pioduction plans are still 
adjustable. Any censoring board has gic'at difficulty in keep- 
ing a pictuie from being shown aftc'i large sums of money 
have been inve«.tcd in its production. 

Local theaters need to be freed from the necessity of busing 
their picture s in blocks, with sonic of the pictuies wholesome 
and some not. A theater should be able to assure its patrons 
that its presentations, while varied, will always be acceptable 
from the moral and religious angles. Parents cannot be ex- 
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ppclcd to give their children guidance concerning every new 
picture, and most churches cannot assume this function. 
Therefore, a heavy responsibility rests upon the theater. A 
basic hope in the situation is that truly great pictures will be 
the ones to give economic returns to the produceis. Like a 
great piei-e of music, a great jjicture should bring its message 
many times to the same person. 

What be.'iring ha\'e great work.i of art (aside from motion 
pictures) on religious education? Religion bears its message 
through many foims of art. Ihc architecture ol great cathe- 
drals suggests attitudes of avve and reverence. The upward 
pointing of a chun h steeple is suggestive ol the higher things 
of life. Decorations on church walls and windows may con- 
vey religious messages eflc'c tivcK . Art museums contain much 
religious art. I’lie visu.il beauty of city, state, anti national 
park"’ is bt'ing made available to large numlxTS of people. The 
radio and loud speaker <ue bringing .mditt>r> Ix'auty in the 
way oi music to inultitutles of people who ncvi'r before had 
sitch contacts. 

'Jo introduce the child to .my' true form of beauty is to 
start the asctait from beautilul things to beautiful thoughts 
and attitudes ecmceruing m.m .mtl God. do he religicnis, the 
bcatity must be not ineivlv in the foreground Irut <ilso in the 
baste pattc'rn of the situation. 'Fhe Greeks consideit'd beauty 
and goodness essentially .tlhed. 'J’he beatity' that is allied with 
goodne.ss is the religious Ujte of b(‘auty. 

What bearing has jd.ty' ujxm religion? Play, as well as art, 
inv'olves .an expansive, creative exjrericnce. For .m individual 
in eai'K' childhood, play c'xperience m:iy' be the gateway to 
religious experience. As his play' lile matures, a child develops 
a more complete expression of his total life. This social ex- 
pression may' not in itself be religious, but it lays a loundation 
that makes a religious experience inorr* probable. 

Play rs tin excellent illustration of maturation in social at- 
titudes. The infant is solitary in his jrlav. Kindergarten 
children all love to run and play together, all engaging in 
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the same type of activity. Further development causes a 
child to become a member of a group playing against a sim- 
ilar group. Later the child becomes the member of a team 
and can play an individual part. In his team play, at first, 
the child loves to be “it,” or to play a star role. But further 
experience and development bring the desire and ability to 
subordinate self-interest to the interest of the team as a whole. 
Wc are not to assume hastily that interest in a team implies 
interest in every other social agency; transfer of social attitude 
is not so automatic as that. But the director of the play can 
aid the child to transfer his desirable play attitudes to other 
activities and groups. Such transfer promotes the objectives 
of religion whether done in the name of religion or not. 

The genetic trend of play development is toward complete- 
ness of expression and a finer sensitivity to social iKX'd. The 
subordination of self-interest to team interest is one concrete 
way of responding to social need. A social situation which 
promotes this type of developrnc^nt is promising from the re- 
ligious angle. Full religious development carries this same 
type of expression and social sensitivity into the realm of the 
unseen. The child's interpretation of play is likely to involve 
imagination. Also, play carries with it emotional dynamic. 
Such expression of irnc-gination and emotion impels the de- 
veloping personality in the direction of the s]>iritual realm. 

Of course, lor best results we must assunif*. a proper su]^eiir 
vision of the child’s play life. Unsupcrvi.sed play .aiay result 
in expressions of rudeness, cru(“lly, \ailgarity, profanity, etc. 
It is not so much that the child needs restraint as that he 
needs friendly guidance toward richer expt'riences. Such 
guidance may come in the play situation. If the play situation 
is as it should be, there is likely to be little need of punish- 
ment or even of much personal direction. 

SUMMARY 

The developing personality of the child becomes religious 
as it achieves increasing adjustment to God or to the basic 
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principles of the cosn^os. Religious motivation adds dignity, 
unity, and morale to a developing personality. This chapter 
traees religious personality development through early, middle, 
and later childhood Religious education uses factual cata 
and scientific methods to the fullest extent possible The le- 
ligious world IS an extension oi the natural and c \< ’ order 
and not a detachment from it Hence, the same pimciples of 
ps\chology appl\ to the rcdigious development of the child 
as to any other aspects of his development. To subjext a 
developing hie to a master religious sentiment is to iid the life 
to avoid h<impering fixations and ciudities and hence to give 
.1 set of life favorable (1) to reflects e and creative thinking, 
(2) to sensitiMt\ to moral and aesihctic values and ('^) to 
urgani/ation of charactei and a unified and worthv happiness. 
J he social agencies that promcHe leligious education aie the 
oi dinar y ones of home and sehool, work and play 

dULSTlOhS iM) FMRCISrS 

1 Cm a ».hild become truly rcliLuous bclore he can understand 
the me ming of the church needs* lo what extent does a iruly 
rc'liLUOus ntuude depend upem the comprehension of all the 
complex pioblcms ul thcoh)g\ * 

2 xMcii foiiiuils ])ra>cd to the gods of the Riser Nile that the 

I IV Cl niit’lit oveificm <md iinke then helds j>ioductive Now 
woislijpcrs living dong tlx Nile know th it it-> waters ire con- 
U(dl(d In man-micl< d ms Docs this iiuan ih it science is 

takinj^ tlx pli(( of rclnnon* ()i does it iix m tint s( k ncc is 
releasing iclimon tei iiimistn to tlx higher Imman needs’* 

s Rccenth w^ have had projxisils lo build up aimaiiicnts to 
piouel oui icligion Do uc think it possible to protect lelicion 
b\ lighting i world w ii * Would die sjiiril of the wai Use If be 
a lie lor in direct opposition to lehgion* 

4 I here have been times when the leaders of iclieioii and the 
k idcis of science hi\c opposed each other Is it normal to 
cx|)C(t such ojiposiiion* Is one group more to bl line than the 
other* Is It j)oss»blc th<it one tv pc (scientific) of ruth could be 
in diHct opjxisition to *in)thcr tvpc (religious) of tiiith^ 

5 How do vou define religion* What hum m need is ren^aled 
in It* Docs It involve i theology'* A form of iituaP A moral 
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level of altitude and conduct? Do religions live their lives and 
die of old age? Might a person be religious and not be aware 
of the fact? 

6. “This man is a good man but not a religious man.” Is such a 
ftatemcnl in accord with the best conception of religion? Is it 
desirable that we speak of religion as something diflerent from 
good lies'? 

7. “A notfd American philosopher recently said, ‘I got my religion 
from my mother who never talked religion to tnc.’ ” ^ Does this 
seem [lossibic to you? How do you suppose this mother taught 
religion without talking about it? 

8. Do you consider the following problems religious? 1. How can 
we secure a living wage for all our workers? 2. How should sex 
fact-i be taught? 3. Should a government protect the invest- 
ments of its citizens in a foreign country? 4. Should we con- 
sciously limit jiopulation? 5. Should our constitution limit the 
extent of our federal debt? 

9. In many countries tod.iv there is a clash between church and 
state. Whitt is basically wrong? Do we need more, separation 
between the two'' Do we need a .state motivated by religious 
principles? D(i we need a church sttpportcd by the state? What 
is the basic need? 

10. One scmietimcs hears this question and an.scver: “When is a 
school not a school?” “When it is a Sunday school.” Is the 
Sunday (Bible or church) .school holding its own? Sec if you 
can write .i list of objectives for the Sunday school that actually 
can be ptit into practice. 
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whole account n tiue to the spuu ind n Its ot sc he «s ^vhKh in piuviding this 
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ception experience which had evoked a heightened or deepened 
emotional tone. The latter children, according to the point of 
view of lliis chapter, were having “aesthetic experience.” The 
majority of children ranged between these two levels of creative 
expression with no distinct line ol aemarcation. In each room was 
a teacher consultant. 

In the crafts studio a girl of nine or so was weaving on a large 
ea.sel frame. Her wools — dyed by herself— were a beautiful black- 
green of the depths of a great forest, ihe red of arterial blood, and a 
dirty gray. Mv first reaction was, “Why doesn’t the art teacher 
tell her she needs black in that red and that while would be more 
effective than that diily gray.”’ 

Then I looked at her rug and w^as lost to the wwld for minutes. 
Her design shuttled my eyes from green to red to gieen to led until 
I felt the irritation of fatigue. Each color w'ds in itself so beautiful 
that I wanted to linger, hut I couldn’t. That, too, irritated me. 
Then for the first time I noticed th#' gray, so sparingly was it used. 
It .seemed hit and miss; 1 could find no regularity in its use, yet it 
seemed to belong. I began feeling depressed and set uplifted, 
restless and yet at peace 

Later we saw two ol this child’s other artifacts- ra batik made 
several months before and a design in oils made weeks belorc. In 
both were two l)e«uilifnl colors tint barely mis.sed harmony and a 
third color, ugly but somehow pulling the others together .it rare, 
brief intervals. Characteristic of their designs wa'* that shuttling 
effect upon the eye from one impelling color to another. 

I’hen I understood what a sin against art it w^ould have been to 
have t. liked color harmony to that child. Colors that harmonized 
could noi have told w'hat she was telling. Probably we would never 
know wdiat that was, but wc lould make a shrewd guess of two con- 
flicting forces ('oiitinuously pulling this child in opposite directions. 
Yet, accoiding in our guess, Ikt lile w*»s not unha])py. I’he rc'stful 
depth in each coloi, intensified as it was by the disharmony, .sug- 
gested that I he conflict itself made hcT moments of yielding to either 
force th<' moic deeply .satisfying. It must not be inferred that she 
wa.s consciously exprc'ssing this. She w'as mcTcly doing what satis- 
fied her, l)ut yvhat satisfied her was the product of the emotions she 
had withstood. 

In the same studio a boy of twelve, or thereabouts, w^as printing 
a wall hanging with a linohnini block he had designed. My interest 
was challcngc‘d by the sharpness of the contrast between the black 
and wliitc, the markedly asymmetrical balance, the definiteness and 
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restraint of the lines. Noting my interc.st, he explained, “A dog- 
wood tree 1 saw in the country last Saturday made me feel this.” 
The design did not represent the dogwood naturalistically, but in 
it were the asymmetry and wide spacing of its flowers, the vitality 
and the texture of its white and hs black, and the steel of its trunk 
and branches. T hese he had abstracted and recombined into a 
new whole that crystallized for him the chaos of impressions he had 
received from the original experience of looking at the dogwood 
tree resisting a sleet storm. “I felt tliLs poem about it, loo,” he said 
simply. It was this: 

Storm, 

I look you in the face. 

Wind, 

Rocks anchor my roots, 

Your force cannot loosen me. 

Snow, 

My branches are steel, 

Your weight cannot break me. 

Sleet, 

My sa]t is warm, 

Your cold cannot freeze me. 

Storm, 

You'll be gone tomorrow. 

In the graphic arts studio a boy of eight was vigorously and ab- 
sorbedly drawing charco d figures of baseball players in action. 
The floor was littered with his products, discarded not because he 
was dissatisfled with the quality of his work l)ut because he was 
through with them. They had said their say to him. We suspecteef, 
and later had our suspicions verified, that this boy wriggles in 
directly behind the catcher’s box at all the sand-lot games and lives 
during the baseball season with a pitcher's milt on his hand. It 
was obvious that his own kinesthetic sersaiions were the elements 
in the making of these sketches and that hi was tingling with the 
thrill of these sensations. My own idnesthetie sensations were stim- 
ulated, and for a moment 1 reveled ccslaiically in a feeling ol free, 
rhythmical, balanced movement. It was as though I had no body, 
as though I were just movement. 

The dance studio was a symphony of color. Eight or nine seven- 
year-olds were choosing scarfs to ^'dance spring. ' The care with 
which they selected their colors suggested that color was one of th'T 
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mediiinis throui^h which they were talking to themselves about 
spring. 'Three weeks ago, the teacher told me, an introverted child 
had emerged from her j^rcoccuj^ation with herself and organized 
some of her im{)rcssions of spring in a poem; 

C< mie ! Butterfly ! C ]t)rne ! 

Spring is here! Spring is here! 

Wake u|j. Wake up. 

^'ou i)retty, pretty diing. 

LIpon hearing this poem read, the childrc^n si^ontancously danced. 
7’heir dance wasn't the representation of a child aw’akiiig a l^utierfly. 
It was their re.s]X)nsc to the sensations the |)ocjn evoked. They 
asked her to w’ak(' up the (lowers and call back the thnls, too. 
She added si<in/as doing this and read thejii again and *igain. 
The children danced again and ag<iin. No two danced llic same 
pattern. Lai h so adjusted tc^ the othcTS that a harmonic whole was 
created. Them tliey asked ior color to lielj) them say whal they felt, 
so began using sc arl>. 

No, they wt're Jiot getting this leadv for an exhibition, the teacher 
said. Peiha])s soiuc*da\ suriu'one would suggest shaiiiftt their feeling 
with anotlu‘i grouj), li so, it would be done as sj)onl<in(‘()usl\ as 
thev wen' then doing it. Thc're would be no rehetirsals. 

1 entered a music studies just hi time to .sc'c an unself-c'onscious 
six-\cai-old gravely aiise from the croup and sav, 'T feel a big 
wind. W'ouM you likf* to pla\ it with me.'*’'' A dozen other six-year- 
olds \ oliini<mi ('(I (Meerlv <md Ik'IcI tlieir rhythm insu uments in n adi- 
ness. He stood a uiouu'iil as rigid as though in a cataleptic trance. 
Then he said, '‘You’ll have to leel it, too. Lean on the wind. Listen 
to it ( )() OO ()() ()()0 OOOing. Now^ fight. Don't let it push 
you down. Light harder . . . Now let’s pla\ it." I listened with 
ama/cnK'nt to the iesf)onse tc» his cUiTctiiig baton. Yet whv ainazc- 
rrumt:* I’hc'se ('hildren were feeling together. I’lu'v were responding 
as a w’hole. Lach felt his jxirl in relation to all the others 

A girl of fourteen approaclu'd the miisie teac her, w’ho was coming 
dowm th(' hall. "( buld you help me a moment. Miss B.* 1 am trying 
to play what I Iumt wlu'ii I read this cuiiiposition ol Bach's. ^\haL I 
hear sounds sure and stnmg, but when I try to make it sound that 
way it sounds too much .so." The teacher nodded. '‘Bach cxprc.ssed 
penver, but it was re'^trained power. It is the reslraiil that you are 
trying to get. Yes, I can lu'lp you nowe*’ I’hc'y pas.sed on into the 
studio. 

In the library my attention was held longest by a ninc-ycar-old 
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boy who was obviously lost to all sense of time and space. “He is 
reading Waterless Mountain for the third rime,” the librarian said; 
and she handed me, from a file of cards the children write whenever 
they feel strongly enough moved to share an experience with others, 
his spontaneous reaction to his first reading of it. 

Little Brother saw lots more beautiful things than most white boys see. 

When I read this book I feel I am talking with latile Brother. 1 tell him 

about things I see. He always knows what I am talking about. 

I looked again at the boy absorbed in his story and felt warmed. 

In a classroom a group of Ivvxdve-year-olds were cxjjrcssing 
dramatically the idea (jf how trade helped man. Thev were a 
group of .starving cave f)cople. The less aggres.sive ones were re- 
signed to their fate. They merely sat waiting for death. No one 
had told them to do and say what they were doing and saying. 
Each was doing what she would have clone had the situation been 
real, what .she was doing in every small crisis in her lift* --wdiling 
for the inevitable. T’he dependent onc^s were whining for help. 
The aggressive ones were j)acing back and forth, a[)parciitly think- 
ing deeply. Finally the most ind(‘pendcru ar.d aggressixe of them 
all did what she was doing every day- dn^vc the men forth to do 
something about it. The men returned with empty hands. Even 
the aggrevssive ones settled down in apathy. One hadn't returned, 
but no note was taken of that fact. Pn'seiitly he came running in. 
He had found a tribe who had meal but no spears. “Wc give 
spears. They give meat/' he said. All f( 11 to work making spears. 
The trade was consimimatcd. 7’herc followed a great feast and 
rejoicing. 

As I watched this I felt a thrill of hope I had not felt for many 
of those deep depression days. Man’s invTnlive genius liad always 
trium{)hed. It could triumph again if \\c could free it to develop. 
Was this wliat the children were feeling:* I don’t know. 1 only 
know that they were feeling clce|>ly. 

WHAT IS AESTHETIC EXPERJE^TE? 

From time to time in everyday living a configuration of 
stimuli quickens and narrows our responsiveness. We ex- 
perience an intensified awareness c^f stimuli from that configu- 
ration which we arc accustomed to term ‘^a heightened emo- 
tional response.’’ All or nearly all stimuli irrelevant to tfiat 
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configuration arc ignored. After a time — perhaps seconds, 
perhaps minutes or even hours- our organic processes return 
to their normal tempo. We breathe naturally again; we attend 
to many other stimuli and the like. We arc somewhat irri- 
tated, though, by the chaos of impressions we have gained 
from our experience. We feel the need for ordering these and 
arranging them into a whole. Wc choose a medium — graphic, 
plastic, motor, verbal— and become absorbed in ‘‘talking to 
ourselves” in order to integrate our impressions and to under- 
stand the emotion tiirough whkh we have just passed. I’his is 
largely a subconscious process. Rarely do we knov/ that we 
have been undergoing this {)rocess. This, perhaps, explains 
why there art' .so few psychological data upon aesthetic ex- 
perience. 

Some would call the entire experience outlined above 
aesthetic, others would tall only the expression end of it 
aesthetic. In this wj iter’s opinion, argument ovv the dt'fini- 
tion of the term is fruitless. Whether a part of the aesthetic 
experience or not, the exjx-rit'iice of receiving the original 
sensory impressions is requisite to the experience of expressing. 
As such it must be reckoned w'ith in our art education pro- 
grams. For too long w'c have talked about expression and ig- 
nored th(' l<tet that there must be something to express. 

Aesthetic exjxTience is for the many, not the few. Clontem- 
poraiy sdentifa rt'seaich suggests that human develojiment is 
more plastic than ha'- hithcato been thought. In the light of 
this evidence' it seems unlikely that anyone’s prc'sent level of 
aesthetic sensiti\ity and crc'ativity is rigidly fixed by the genes 
he inlu'rited. 'IIktc may be an upper limit predetermined by 
heredity, and as one approaches that limit his rate of growth 
would be likely to diminish, but it is unlikely that there is any 
living person who “has rc'achc'd this limit.” For all jiractical 
purposes, therefore, wc may assume that every individual has 
room foi growth. 

One’s present level in any aspect of growth is the product of 
his interaction with his environment. The environment of 
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these children had fostered the development of their potential- 
ity for aesthetic sensitivity and creativity. In other words, they 
were continuously l(\irnin^^ to see more dcrply and to talk to 
themselves more effectively alxjut that w^liich they have seen. 
The teacher or the mother who would help the (liild to live a 
life enriched by aesth(‘tic experience must learn how the child 
learns to see and to say. 

LEARM\G TO SEE 

A twelve-year-old bo\ had painted a picture of a white- 
faced calf poised lor a romp, eyes mi[)ish tail provocatively 
upflung. The overturned lt‘t^d })ail and puddle of milk l)efore 
it wx'r(‘ evidence of relKllion. (^n eitht'r side was an unuhtru- 
sive calf in duller black c'ont(*ntt'dly dunking its milk. The 
walls of the pen w^ere <m aggic'ssne pumpkin yc'llow . Through 
an opcm door was an iiuiimg \ista of very gn^en gra^^. 

Whem asked, h(' gave the lollowing account of the experi- 
ence which had inspired this painting: 

Tve fed the cahes Ic^ts ol (la\s and like to watcli them hut I 
didn’t see anything ihat made me want to paint until \csieidjy. 
’N then one little Ic'llow hunted ovc'r ho p ul and just stood ic)oking 
at me with such a cuiiiu il t spK'^sion 1 just looked at him and 
pretty soon 1 wMsu’t seeing llie other r.iKes harcUv at .ill I just 
saw him and then 1 didn t seem to he u'eing all ol lum just his 
cyc*s locAing at me as much as to s , ’“Wt'lk what are you going tq 
do about It*’’ and his leg‘ and tail < II son ol to stait oil and run 
and kick and iwiil anaiiid. Only he couldirt 'cause there wasn’t 
room in the pen; incl tJien I mrl of saw the pen and I wMuU'd to 
run, too, lun all o' ei the fuld with that ’iUl(‘ call .ind I felt bad 
’cause I c'OLildn’t. So I just watched him . while longc'r, and that 
fence just .seemed to get stronger and stionger and the giecii field 
outside giecner and gn*ener. I saw die oilier calves hut 1 aidn’t 
sec them much. They didn’t seem to mind being shuL up in a pen. 
Then I played with him a little while only we couldn't [ilay iiiulIi 
because there wasn’t room. 1 was sorry to leave him there alone. 
It didn’t s(*cm light to kc*ep little calves jienned up like that. I 
kepi thinking ai out it and thinking about it and then I just had 
to paint it and here it is. 
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This boy had many experiences with the calves before his 
attention was focused upon one. During tliese experienees he 
was, perhaps, building a general concept of the behavior of 
calves. One calf finally stood out from the others because its 
behavior was a variaticni from that general pattern. He had 
also, perhaps, developed a general concept of the form and 
structure of calves. On this occasion his attention became 
focused upon this calf s eyes, legs, and tail because they were a 
variation from the usual pattern of eyes, legs, and tail while 
the calf was eating. Thus he saw'^ dominant-subordinate re- 
lationships both in the group of calves and among the struc- 
tural parts of the calf upon which his attention w'as centered. 

Then his attention began registering complementary re- 
lationships. '1 he state of content oi the other caK'es and the 
rebellion ol this one accented each other. The bat renness of 
the pen ami the inviting green without accented each other in 
similar manner. 

I rom this rept)rt can be constructed a picture of the activity 
of the w'atching bo>. He stands caielessK, waiting for the 
cah'cs to imish their milk. Suddenly his whole body stiifens to 
attention. He ft'els embryonic kinestheiic s<*nsations from the 
miLscles involved in running and ji imping. He can't run, 
however, since .nnt.igonistic inii.scles react to hold him motion- 
les.s; and kinesthetic sensations from these, also, r.ice to con- 
‘■ciousne.ss. The re.sult is a lec-ling of frustration w'hieh stimu- 
lat<\s other brain centers, glands, and org.uis to the resjxmse 
pattern w e have named “pity." Clognitive (dements from other 
experiences are .ittended to. He abstracts and generalizes, 
and this calf becomes any imprisom'd calf. His response is no 
longer to this situation but to an abstract idea. l)oubtle.ss 
there were many objects to which he attended not at all. He 
selected from the total aggregation of stimuli mei(dy those 
which made an organic whole. 

Upon another occasion his selection would undoubtedly be 
different. He might, for c.xample, focus upon the calf that is 
gulping down its own feed and pilfering from its mates. In 
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that event the difference in si/e apparent to him might be 
greater than the actual difftience, the jiarts of the body that 
expressed aggressm <iction would he th< ones that stood out; 
the pern, ftiue, and thi paeiuie would bf marginal essential 
only as a ft amt foi the sc enc . 

I his cxpcnence as the cnild leported it is consistt nt with 
proM el psschological theoiv I he oiganism s first iinptessiou'. 
of an\ no\<l situation aic elnof t <.nd confused (uadualn 
the jMils tnicigc horn tins eonfasion and k 1 itionships be- 
tween jiaits become ajijjireiit 1 liiemglieHit the pioeess of 
emcigcnce and e st iblishme iit of Hlitionships of paits, an 
organic whole isceoKing 1 he wlieile of the oig mi sm ^ pre- 
vious continuity of e'ptnetu^ has he hie el tei deteitiiiiie his 
lesponse at e <i< h point of the e \pt 1 1 < ne e Diffe re nt eirgatnsms 
oi sani' tigmi''iii if difkienl lim will mike clilhient 
sele I tions fioiii the total conliguiation, see difleient rela- 
tionships ameaiv the*sc pai ts, mel exolve elifleient wholes 
Thiougliout, tlie tertal oiganism will entei into the lesponse* 

sense erigans will be stimulated elneetK or mchreetlv, and 
biain centeis will lie oigani/mg tin e '-(iiv(,t\ elements into 
ar integi ited lee^ponsc that vvill iinoKe e\tis •'ffc'ctor organ 
direxth en indue eth 

iMPiicifioss foh uiJDiSd iv j I iPM\(j ro Sir 

II we nui\ assume that its e in isieres with acecjiteel psj- 
t:hole)gieal theoi\ \ ilielatesthe aboxe illiesiiation, ^xeraKlues 
foi development ejf the child s potentiality for seeing may be 
derived lioni it 

1 Ihe individual must be icadv fc the' c'xperienct An 
adult might have rca< ted to men in i piison vaid or i poor 
little rich gii 1 in a luxuiiously fui uslnel nurse rv as this ben did 
to the calf in a pe'n It is doubtful that a tweive-yem-old 
would have reacted similarlv to either because he i« not men- 
tallv mature enough to make* the abstractions and geneializa- 
tions that a . nilar c*\pei lenee in those situations would have 
inveilved Lack of expciience is another factor in readiness. 
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Shortly after his experience with the calves this boy visited a 
city zoo. So far as the observer could tell, he did not “feel 
sorry” for the caged beasts he saw there. Perhaps this was be- 
cause his attention was preoccupied with die many new ideas 
he must have been developing. In that case he v o.ild have 
reacted to “imprisonment” only after many more visits had 
daiified his concepts to a satisfying degree and thus freed his 
attention for other stimuli. Perhaps it was his experiences in 
caring for and playing with calves that had made him more 
concerned about and responsive^ to the comfort of a calf. 

The implication for one who would help the child Ic’arn to 
see is the need for an abundance of stimulating exjierienccs for 
which the child has mental, emotional, and apperceptive 
readiness. 

2. The child must have time to see relationships. The ele- 
ments of a giv(m situation must be expcriencc'd from v.irious 
ingles and in various combinations. Jack had seyn calves in 
many dilferent jio.ses under circumstances varied both as to 
activity of (he calf and of hirnsell and relationship between the 
two. It is likely that prerequisite to this experienee was a gen- 
eral conception of the si/e, lorin, color, and behavior of calves 
in g(‘neral, and memories of personally experienced frustra- 
tion of a ilesire lor activity and of the satisfaction of running 
and cavoiting in the pasture. 

'3. When this child felt impi'lled to my — to talk to himself 
through paints - about his expeiiencc, he did it. No fet'Iings 
of inadecjuacy. no lack of materials prevented him from thus 
clarifying his impressions. It is doubtful whethcT he could 
liav(‘ given the verbal report of it that he did before he had 
“talked it through” with paints. 

LEARNING TO SAY 

The painting of the scene in the calf pen described above 
was not naturalistic. The calf which Jack looked at was red 
and white; the one he painted was jet black with a white face, 
white spots near each foot, and tail tipped with white. The 
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boards enclosing the pen were mellowed yellow pine, the ones 
he painted were a hard, obtrusive yellow. There were five 
red and white spotted calve s besides the one that turned over 
the bucket. In the picture wen* two dull Ijlack calve<5. The 
grass he T.aintcd was lush green; the grass of the pasture was 
turning brown from a drought. 

Recalling the description of this experience will explain 
these discrepancies. Jack wasn't painting the scene that had 
been before his eyes. He was expressing the mood that scene 
had evoked. Those walls hadn't appeared a mellowed >ellow 
to him because he had seen them as irremovable obst.icles to a 
desired state of being. He hadn'’t seen that parlieiilaT calf; he 
had seen a calf that had exciu^d his .sympathy, dhat calf was 
seen in opposition to the walls, and to <‘xprcss that he had un- 
consciously chosen a strong opposing color. He had sc'cn the 
“impishness” of that call, and neccled eyes and li^gs and tail 
that would express that impishness. Aftc'r working without 
success to make those c'yes say what he had w'anted them to 
.say, he had gone to his mother lor help. lie didn't jjut in 
weirds the ft'elmg he was trying to rapture, but .site inlerrcd 
from his recjuest that the c'ves nec'dc'd to be made a focal jioint 
and suggested, “Often a stiong contiast makes a small object 
stand out — pc'rhaps some wh.tc — 'Jh.it wa^ all he needed; 
he gave his calf a white lace. He used this idea again later, 
tipping the call’s upllung tail in \vhite and adding a white spolt 
to each leg m a way that sers'ed to c’all .itlention to the stance 
of those legs and heightened the c'ffec l ol iioise for escape to the 
green jjastures. When he had linislied he siirs'eyi d it carefully 
and made a single comment, “I y\ anted more' calves in there 
but I couldn't get them in right ” 'J hen he l.iid down the 
picture and lan off to })lay. He nad “said” what he yvanted 
to say. I’he product of his “saying” had no value lor him. 

He was motivated on both of these occ.isions by a feeling of 
need to express impressions, not by a d< sire to make an art 
product. Th process, noi the product, was the important 
thing. School exhibits, programs, th<‘ practice of grading 
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children’s work, and parents’ proud exhibition of their chil^ 
dren’s art products to friends conditions the child to satisfac- 
tion with the product rather than the doing and thus tends to 
direct the attention from creating a product that expresses an 
idea to mere rendering. 

Paint was chosen from among several mediums as the one 
best adapted for “saying” this particular CAperiencc. After his 
visit to the zoo he expressed the l)ulk and strength of the ele- 
phant in clay and the gentleness and tenderness c>l the mother 
lioness in line white sojp carving. I ie was having the opjjortu- 
nity for experimenting and selecting the medium in which he 
could best express a given mood or idea. 

Jack's selection and arrangement of objects was diiTCted 
primarily bv \\hcit he had s<*en, not by art principles. He had 
the habit of expt'rinienting with the sc'lection and arrange- 
ment of shapes and colors, not as ends to satisfy' art princij)les 
but as means to the end of expressing the nujod or idea he 
wished to conv(‘y. Through these experiences he w'as abstract- 
ing and recombining into gencTali/ations for future use the 
elements ol art principles. For example, his painting showed 
that he was creating a centca ol interest by use of more intense 
color, contrast in ])Ose, and central location .md converging 
lines. During this exjieric'nc’e Ik addc*d the use of a .sharp con- 
trast in color background lor the center point. He used con- 
trast again skillfully in the n,irrow strij) of attc'ution-compelling 
vista of lush given grass to be seen through the open stable 
door contrasted w'ith the imprisoning walls. 

Guidance gi\en to Jack was given to help him express the 
idea he wantc'd to express. The monotony in his use of only 
bisyinmc'trical balance throughout the picture was not 
pointed out to him because no expression of need for it or of 
leadinc'ss to comprehend it was giv'^cm until the picture had 
been comph-ted. His guide, however, would be alert on a fu- 
ture occasion to say, “Step back hc're and look at your picture. 
Do you think placing your center of interest a wee bit to the 
left and putting two smaller subordinate objects here on the 
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right would balance that larej^'r subordinate one there on the 
left^ . . . Or would jierhajjs a ray of light flown fioin this 
upper corner to voui tenter of inlenst. bilaneed by a little 
larger suboidinate oliject on tins side oi a nchci coloi, be 
better’” Hien she would let him experiment until he had 
made a elioier If }j( discaided all hei suggestions <md con- 
tinued with bis\niiu( tiical balanee she* would say no more for 
that would be a svnijitom of nemie idmtss 

\cats of naluial eleselopment in elarifying his impussions 
throeu'h < xpei ime nting uuh siieli elements is lines, sh ipes, 
and ( eileii s had de \ e leijied lee lings ed idequaes I he deselop- 
ment of the expetime ntal ittui de is n.itui il The ii hild 
is imjifllfd b\ inlr<u)i g inif te nsiems to eliaw lines mel shape 
whenesei he his a eia\on oi bii'sh in his ha id ; ist as he is 
teimpelled In intr uirganic ten le ns to luii uid )uini) and vo- 
eah/e I he time coiae s whf n he e's t miii laiitv between his 
lines and shape iiiel seinie eibje e t of his e in iionme nt 1 hen he 
name s the m I itei lie le nns tei se' these is < le me nts which 
can be eonseieiu ly eemibiiied Ui i ])ieseiit some eibjeet in his 
cn\iionment \t thit peiiiit he sa\s, ‘ I’m geiing to efiaw a 
house , ’ aiid se ts emt to diaw it 

These picture cl eibje ts aie what he sees anel neit what they 
afe llieie is i stt ji oi sky iliene and i snip I'f giouiid below 
with e niptiiie ss be iwe e u be e ause he se e s neithing be twe e n A 
group eil thie e -\e u e 'els, w liei \ e le {)iiulingdi\ <iftei divine 
second stoi\ leienii \ ith windows eai one side leteikmg out into 
the tieeUips and wiiideiws on tli either exposing onb skv to 
then lange eil \ isiein vaiied tins usii il t\ [x and painted with 
no appaienl mutation eif e leh olhei, nises which had blue 
from top to beittom on eine side i elgieeiioiithe eithei I ht'Y 
saw ceilor, not empty spaee. when they loeiked emt eii the win- 
dow They w el ell t see ing the piounei it all 1 eir two yyeeks 
one thre f -ye ai -eilel paiiiteel a I'ed road m cverv jiictiitc Dur- 
ing the same peiiod si e expicsse el inaike d iiCeicst in roatls on 
motor trips 3ne da\ ■'he s<ud, “And the reiad goes and goes 
and goes ” flic roads on wine h they yve re driving we re not red 
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roads. Perhaps she chose red because it was vivid and she was 
impelled to make a road that dominated the picture just as 
roads were at that time dominating her landscape. To have 
pointed out to her, as many mothers and teachers do, that 
roads weren’t red would have been to have turned her in the 
direction of mere rendering and away from using art elements 
to express. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR GUIDANCE IN LEARMNG TO SAT 

Implications from this illustration for guidance in helping 
the child to learn to say are: 

1. Kcej) clear the distinction between 7enderitt^ and saying. 
Rendering is portraying an object or scene naturalistically. 
Saying, in the sense used in this chapter, is “talking an ex- 
perience through to one’s self.’’ I’ndoubtecily there is a place 
for rendering. Ihis boy may have learned to draw calves, for 
instance, through copying pictures of calves and sketching 
calves naturalistically'. Such, however, should be seen clearly 
for cvhat it is--piactice th.it develops technique only, and 
without aesthetic value except as that technique is used later 
in saying. 

2. The child must have opportunity “to sec” and “to say” 
as a child si'es and says. No adult mind is qualified to dole out 
to him the experiences that uill promote his growth. The 
adult, howi'ver, can learn to what manner of stimuli the child 
responds and place him in the midst of such. 

3. The child must have an abundance of inexpensive 
plastic and graphic materials from which to choose when he 
has something to say'. 

4. Ajjpraisal of an artifact must be in terms of how effec- 
tively and pleasingly the child “has said” what he has under- 
taken to say. 

5. Emphasis must be on the process rather than on the 
product. The process is of value in clarifying and ordering 
impressions into an organic whole. The product has no value 
except as it stimulates another to see and to say. 
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6. The goal to be kept in view mu'^t be the artist mind — a 
mind that sees the organic wholeness of the movement and 
beauty of living — rather than the artist hand as an end in 
itself. 

LEARJsiNG TO CHOOSE 

“Let’s go to the show.” 

“O. K. What’s the picture?” 

“I don’t know, but what’s the difference? It's something 
to do.” 

“Something to do"’ is the basis for choice of movies, radio 
programs, and reading that appears to prevail toda. . A fur- 
ther requirement is that the something must recpiire little 
mental effort. The result is a diet of oversimplified and dis- 
torted pictures of living that does not strengthen for living in a 
complex age. 

The root of this problem of second-rate entertainment is 
the need felt. People will continue to choose that which satis- 
fies felt need. The need for passive amusement cannot be 
ascribed to laziness inherent in human nature. Modern psy- 
chology questions that genes can carry any such characteristic 
as laziness. If humans arc lazy they have learned to be so. 

How? One is conditioned to like what hi- has fcaind satis- 
faction in doing. (.)f several hundreds of college students who 
were asked tci analyze childhood reading exjieriences, fifty 
per cent reporU-d diey had enjoyed reading. Only eight per 
cent reported they had read liooks wliii h stimulated them to 
think. The othc-rs who had enjoyed I'-.iding had ri-ad merely 
for “something to do.” I’he majority cf these h.id been chil- 
dren who had few' jihiymates 'n c'ould not play well. Their 
reading was an escape. 

“Liking to read” has been considered a virtue in itself. 
What is read, so long as it is harmless, has received little 
thought. The same has been true of ladio programs and 
movies. Tl' is not ^urprising in the lisht of the very short 
time we have had facts about the importance of childhood ex- 
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periences in determining the whole course of development. 

A second reason for the triteness of entertainment available 
for children is that it must be created by adults, and it is diffi- 
cult for the adult to strike the child’s mental stride. This is 
being done now in literature, but the good book aren’t getting 
to the million. Schools arc preoccupied with giving informa- 
tion. Any book that contains informal ion is likely to be se- 
lected regardless of its potentiality for helping the child to see 
more deeply into the significance of those facts for everyday 
living. 

Also, schools arc still regarding all eight-year-olds as essen- 
tially uniform. The teacher assigns the same “reading lesson” 
to forty children, asks questions to lest their comprehension, 
and deludes herself into thinking that all forty “learned some- 
thing.” 

Script writers for children's movies and radio ja ograms aim 
to amuse, just as many writers of children’s books^of two dec- 
ades ago were aiming t>nly to amuse. Their subject matter is 
often trite. Having tidult mind.s, they portray children’s 
problems as measured,, by the adult’s not the child's mind. 
They have the pattern of the jdot for adults fixed in mind. 
Consequently, they build a long sequence of relationships 
which the child with his shorter attention span and need 
for seeing the same things from many angh's can comprehend 
only as unrelated jxu ts. So long as he cannot see relations, he 
is getting only the satisfaction which is likely to perpetuate the 
“something to do” motive for going to shows and so continue 
to fill the money boxes for shows that flo not nourish vigorous 
mental activity. 

Teachers and mothers must work for movies and radio 
programs that not merely develop concepts elementary enough 
for children but that will help the child to sec more widely and 
deeply in all his everyday experiences. Script writers who can 
strike the child's mental stride must be sought lor this work. 
Improvement will be slow, however. Meanwhile something 
must be done for children today. 
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A promising attack upon this problem is better utilization 
of the av'ailablc resources toi \Mclening and deepening sensi- 
tivity to the beaut> and nKncrncmt of lilc’ — children’s books 
that rate beinc: elas'-f'd as litc-iature, rnaslerpic'ces in <ut. music, 
and dance. \ ual cxpc'ricnccs in dicse. with opjiortunitics lO 
express I'lcir imprcs'-ions, will tend to make children dissatis- 
fied with trite ihing that leave onl) second-rate impres- 
sions. 

A vital question at this point is. “How' can we lead the 
movie- and radio-led cliikl of toda\ to look at works ol art?” 
In LtUialutP l/irouiih E\plnuitioii^ Louise Roscmblatt Las given 
three suggc-sticms tluit appK c‘ciuall\ well to othiT fields oi art. 
These are; 

1. I'lee the child for spontaneous rcsjionse. This would en- 
tail the abaiidoninenf ol oiii loi k-stc‘p s\siem ol u-quireinc‘nts 
and of gradi's oi othci rewards for lesponding as Feicher or 
Mothc’r would have him lespond. (fi\( liiiTi Ireedom to re- 
spond in his own way and at fits own time. 

2. Broaden the fi.imi'woik lor i espouse*, [f tlie ehikrs high 
level ol apprc'c lation is below what it is le.isonabk* to expc'Ct of 
that partieulai child, the eausc lies in the ecpiipment of con- 
cepts and altitudis the child has loi appraising values. He 
needs cxpcnienccs that w'ill expand these. 

3. Heljj the child to understand his ow'ii (“motional {ire- 
occupations. dins ent.iils tin need lo. rajjport betwten the 
teacher and each indiMclual child lhai will cneouragf the 
child to give his confidence; for .i will on the pari of the 
tcaehei to help the child to errow, ratln i than to mold him in 
the image of her thinking; and for skill i stimulating a h(*althy 
measuie of self-anah sis. 

EquijiiiK nt for such a {irognuii of education for choosing 
would include many niastc'iworks in ever) field of ait. These 
mastc*rworks should cover a w'ide enough range of subject 
matter and com{)lcxi1y to provide anijib for every child in the 
school. Tht * should be made available* to him at all times. 
For example, there should be a library of recorded music to 
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which any child could e^o at certain “free choice activity 
hours,’’ and several vicliolas m soundproof cubicles where he 
could be alone to give the n^sponse he felt. 

TIIF GOAL [MUaiFD LIVING FOR \LL 

Father and Son wcic watching twentv hall-grown hogs eat- 
ing their corn. Father stood at e< se, oblivious to everything 
except the pushing, munching hogs. Son alternately watched 
and expcMimc nted with rhvtlunic niovenient- lunning, swing- 
ing his aim, playing his lingers over the top rail of the Icnce — 
oViviouslv suggc'sted to him by the movements ol the hogs. 
Sometimes he .iccornpaniecl this mem'ment by mutative 
sound He* noted the individual differences of the hogs in 
both niovemtnl and sound and imitated lust one then the 
othei He did not k'H'm t upon the evjMu lemc e he was having. 
He was c'xpiessing what he was leeling through bodily mow- 
ment 

I .ither’s attemtion was lot used upon lines and sha])ts the 
curves of the hogs’ bark , the twist ol (he <ihsurd tails, the up- 
ward thrust eif the le'go against the lalhng weight above, the 
vaiying angle*- ol the bodies to the' Houghs Ocrasionallv his 
eves wandeii'd to the shelter hemse, and his body te nse*d. 
There was something wiong about that shelter. It didn’t 
belon? 

* hlotht'i w.Ts hurryina dejwm the path in a state* oi dise cjuilib- 
riuin Her men lolk “weit piobablv standing watching those 
disgusting hovs igain while dinnt'i sjioikcl ” She stopped as 
she taught sight ol them Pulls ol antagonistu muscles bal- 
anced, breathing became regular, hei heartbeat increased. 
She felt an eestaiie thrill as she caught sight of hti blue- 
overalled men folk leaning against the weathered gray board 
fence. Marginal m her consciousness was the color pattern 
beyond bi own-black hog*- merging into black-brown earth, 
spots of yellow torn and red cob, emerald-green grass. She 
sensed then strength and fe It secure; she sensed their weakness 
and felt protective, she sensed their fitness for what thev were 
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and felt peace. She didn’t know this was what she felt. She 
only knew the spoiled dinner was no longer so important. 

Son saw Mother and ran to her. Father turned, grinned 
guiltily at the thought of another dinner spoiled by waiting 
thus, picked up his basket, and started toward her. 

As they walked back to the house Father and Mother dis- 
cussed the choice of marketing the hogs now as lights or feed- 
ing them until they could be marketed as heavies. Son re- 
membered his rabbits and rushed ahead to feed them. All 
three had returned to the world of practical demands. But 
the experience at the hog lot had left its trace. They ate 
supper in that feeling of oneness which follows a .shared mo- 
ment of ecstacy. After supper Fatlier and Son finished the 
barn chores and Mother washed the dishes. Each felt a peace, 
a freedom from the ubiquitous irritations of routine tasks, and 
an exhilaration, without full consciousness of such feeling. 

When the work of the day was finished, each sought to re- 
capture the experience of the afternoon through re-creating it. 
Son picked up his drum and re-created the pattern of rhythm 
accompanied by the squealing with which he had experi- 
mented at the hog yard fence. Father sat for a while in a deep 
study. He was trying to discover why that jiigsty didn't be- 
long. He decided he ne. ded something with a lower center of 
gravity, something, perhaps, more weighty yet supported by 
slender strength. He began ex; ‘Crirntmting with Son's small 
blocks. Then, di.ssatisfied, he got a ball of clay from the pot- 
tery jar and started modeling a hog. He was still thinking of 
that contrast between falling weight and uplifting slenderness. 
If he ccmld capture that feeling in clay, perhaps he could de- 
sign the sty that would fit. 

Mother decided to change the ...cttcrn she had selected for 
that new quilt. She had chosen it because she thought the 
quilt Mrs. X was making with it was pretty. Now, without 
knowing why, she wanted something simpler and stronger 
that suggest'“r> a farmer’s, not a debutante’s bed. As she 
searched for the pattern she plannc;d the colors. She. visualized 
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the blue of much-laundered overalls, a brown that seemed to 
be the brown of all me earth yet unique among browns; a 
green that suggested all grass and yet matched no other grass. 
She didn’t realize that what she was trying to re-create was 
the color pattern that had been a part of the total stimulating 
situation which she had experienced that afternoon in the hog 
lot lane. She visualized fabrics, too. They must be honest 
fabrics — cotton made of cotton or wool made of wool. They 
must be tried fabrics — worn, yet with the strength to stand a 
thousand washings. They must be simply woven — the “under 
one over one pattern” of the first weaver that is still the strong- 
est of all patterns. She didn’t know that it was the qualities 
she saw as she watched her men folk leaning against the fence 
that she was seeking to express. 

Son called, “Mother, I have something here. Listen to it, 
then play the piano with me, will you?” He played the 
rhythmic pattern on drum and traps with whicl^he had been 
experimenting. Mother eaught the spirit of what he was cx- 
pn'ssing and wtmt to the piano. 

They studied togeUicr until they had worked out an accom- 
paniment that was mutually satisfying. “We’ll call it ‘Corn 
Time in the Hog Lot,’ ” Son decided. “Listen, Father, to 
our ncAv piece.’’ 

Father [)auscd to listen. He didn’t praise. Son didn’t want 
that. Instead lie gave liis considered opinion, “That’s just 
about what I heard out there, too, Son, except it seemed to 
me to Ix' held down more by .something heavy, and Little 
Runt’s squealing seemed to me more like the crying of a hun- 
gry child for his supper.” Son reflected a few minutes, then 
tried again. “I hear it that way too, now', Father. Could you 
make the bass deeper, Mother, and I’ll roll that first beat 
more, like this.” They tried it several times. Father nodded, 
“That's it. That’s what I heard.” Son put away his drum 
and got some clay. Mother returned to her consideration of 
quilt patterns. Son looked at his father’s models. “Your hogs 
are standing still. Mine arc going to be running and rooting 
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and pushing and squealinq.’' Each was modeling the hogs he 
had seen. 

All worked in silence. I’ather captuic'd the fee^linti^ he had 
undertaken to capture, and with his models bc'fore him turned 
again to the blocks. T his tim he workt'd with speed and sure- 
ness. He finished and called Mother and Son to sec. They saw 
what he was trying to ( reate aiKl suggested a change or two 
that w'ould help them gf t the it cling fit' was seckinir to express. 
He changv'd a line hen and another there. They looked at 
Son’s mcxlels and comramted upon the feeling of action ex- 
pressed but didn’t comnunt upon the stiange facial .ippear- 
ance because thrt was iirehsant to what he was sti kn g to 
expiess. Moth(*r suggested th.it a stud\ of the ham bone 
might help him to discover wli\ he couldn’t inake those hind 
legs look as though the hog was lealK lunning, because that 
V'as relevant. They went to the kitchen and slued the rest of 
the meat lioni the boiu ol the boileil ham tliev had had for 
supper. Son studied it, then ic'in(>cl''led his hog. S.itished at 
last, he put modi Is and unusc d clay back in the jar. 'I he chal- 
lenge had been in the '■loing. He w.is not inteiested m the 
finished prodiu ts. 

He went to thf radio and wwked tire dial until he got 
“Volga Boat Song.” Sitting on a st lol. he swa' cd his boJv in 
time to the mu-)iL. Wlien it was linishrd he tinned oil the 
radio and lan to tlu Vutiol.r, 1 nind the recitid, “Volgi Boat 
Song, ’ and again s>'a\ccl to the time oi the music. J hen he 
exclaiiiu'd, with the < xcilemeni ol tlu discoverer, “Sac, that 
isn’t )ust as the ladio plaved it. It isn t much different but I 
can feci .t cfifferenct the radio pkn*^') it like this” (he re- 
peated his swaving to the rh’ <’ m of the radio orchestra) 
“and the iccord was like this. It’s as though Fm tiredcr when 
I do it to the ’Victor lei oid.” 

Mother discusserl the differences in ai lists' interpretations 
of other artists’ cic'atui’is. T he kicxi was new to him. Hc' went 
to the piano iiid triid diflerc'iit inter jirclations ol the piece 
that was his music lesson that week. 
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Mother put away her patterns and turned to a copy of 
Emily Dickinson’s poems. Dimly she felt that the poet was 
saying for her what she hadn’t the words to say. When she 
found especial satisfaction in one, she called upon Father to 
listen. Father nodded in understanding and appreciation, 
then turned his attention back to his contemplation of a collo- 
type reproduction of Allen S Mlburg’s painting “Wild 
Honses.” He was seeking to discover what Saalburg had seen 
as he was looking at those wild horses. As he studied, he felt 
lifted into the w'orlcl of the wild things, he thrilled at the bold- 
ness of the freedom and color of that world. 

Son turned on the radio again to his favorite program — a 
series of dramati^iations of child life in parts of the world from 
which materials for the automobile are procured. .\t its end 
he raised qui'stions: How much of the money you paid for our 
new car will go to these* people? What will they do with it? 
What did thev do before automobiles were madc^ Were they 
as happy as th(‘y are now? If w’c learned how' to produce ail 
these things in our country and don't buy from them any more, 
will they be unhappy? 

Father and Mother joined in discussing these questions with 
Son but didn't try to an.^wer them. Glib answers would have 
been dangerous. The pnjccss of sensitizing s('em('d to them 
more important than the product of information. 

Son went to bed. Father and Mother ctmtinued their re- 
flections on the level of more complex relationships, such as; 
What commercial interesis had done for and to primitive 
peoples through sudden introductions of wants descriptive 
of their wviys of life. 

Daughter entered. When she had left work five hours earlier 
she had felt out of step with the world. A half-hour among the 
marble and bronze statuary at the art museum had so reduced 
the size of the annoyance'- of the day that she :ould smile at 
them. In a quiet tea room artistically decorated she had 
eaten food artistically pref)ared. On the way from there she 
had stopped to watch truckmen stripped to the waist loading 
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their trucks. As she watched their rhythmical, economical 
movements she had begun to “feel” a dance. She had hurried 
to the Arts Club of which she was a member and, entering a 
tiny studio alcove, sought a Brahms record and had danced 
there alone, not a representation of the truckmen’s loading b it 
an expression of their power and agility. She had left the 
studio feeling energized and back in step with the world. Then 
she had met friends and gone to a movie. It wasn’t a movie 
that oversimplified life and lelt you vaguely di^satisfled with- 
out knowing why. It was one that made you feel that life was 
the more interesting for its complexity and tingling with 
eagerness to get back into the struggle. 

They had all discussed th^ movie, stimtilating one another 
to see more deeply into the prol)lem of living it had portrayed 
2md to clarify their impression'^ through verbalizing them. 

The day was done — just another day lived /esttully and 
effectively because the> were learning to fe<'I more deeply and 
widely, to understand what they were feeling, and to see the 
beauty and movement of life. 

dUESTIONS A^D KXERCISFS 

1 . Aesthetic experience is rrore significant in life in most primitive 
societies than in contemporary wi stein < i\ili/.ilion .Suggest 
factors that aiighi .leiouiit loi llii' 

2. Rethink cun cut jiraitues lu irt education iti ioinial s(hoc)j[s. 
Do you agree lh..t ait so taugai is a liiJl* f.xplain 

3. Miss A tcac hes c liildreii vi Iiosc cm irejnmenu ha\ e liecn bounded 
bv nursery vialls She lets them iieate one hour cadi day. 
During that hour she withdiaws IiolU the groiiji in older to 
give them more complete fiecdom to - \pn\ss tlieinseKes Re- 
sults arc discouraciiig her. There is ncitlier \aricty nor evi- 
dence of growth in their pioc a ts. What would you advise 
Miss A to do;’ 

4. An art teacher saiil, ‘‘I always tell children what to do and 
see that they do it. Children aic iiaUiially la/y and won t do 
things unless you r’akc them ' Point out the fallacies in her 
theory. 

5. A father proudly displayed a portfolio of drawings of engines 
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as evidence of his seven -vear-old son’s talent in drawing These 
were rcrnarkahlt reproductions No essential was omitted, 
proportion of each part to the whole was true, etc Project 
and appiaist ihe art cxpcncnce this boy has probabK been 
having 

6 I he seeing ( nd of the at sthe tie cxpei u ne< is ’c n( rally ne glectcd 
in art education programs Re mow the theoii* s of child natuie 
that ha\c shaped foimil educaiional practic to explain this 
ncglc ( t 

7 Whit diflieulties do \oii see in idiinnistc i ing an cxprc^ssivc or 
eicative pciiod lint would permit ( k h child to ‘ say what he 
had s< ( n ind e house hi niediuin for «’iym<» ^ 

8 J hink of 1 putuulii child who needs to leirn to see ineiie 

LhiJi/e the ehus m tins clnpter in ]d ninim neided ex- 

pe ru nc es lor him I r\ tin pio<M im out indevduUe results 

9 Whit would \ou siv ol the suit il)ilit\ of body rnenement as a 

me diuin )f expression lor youne» children Should seluiols 
provieli nieiri opjioitumtv Jor n itiii il d me im ‘ 1 xpi iin 

10 Whit uc ilie dmgiis in the prietiee ol In m the neative 
f)c I lod foJloueel In ehildieii’^ eiiLieisin of out inothf r s work^ 
D) vein Kcimumnd ibolilKin ol this pi icnee en ru emstiuction 
toelinunm dingers* Oefendvoin mswei 

11 A gioup ol thiiel-<^i i(l( < liildi n spontaneemsK leicUd to the 

stole of llinscl mel ( ii i te 1 in di uii Ui/ uion ind d nice They 

(n|o\(d tins so ukk h tint ihrs lepe rtrd ii ig nn me! igiin 
?se» (wo lei litio 1 w(M tlu mie Tveiv eiuld in tl ( room 
puti(ij)it<d c e ilm^ foi Imnsell i lole e k h t me it w is jil i\ ed 
Jh s( lilom lo 1 the sum leile i sr eond tim Jin lly the 
tc ie 1 h r sug <sn<l then mothers inight (n)o\ slniing the e x- 
peiiiim I Ik \ ch c lelr d »o iii\it» (lie in llie next d i\ Ihe 
teuiKi (letrdtht e Ini le u rs l>\ niti t h s imi g Join vvould 
yon Jik( I b [1 nsel* SI e seleeud chiJdi<.n ioi tin iinjoi 

e)l( s whtj mtded tl ( rxrKiKiue not tlu ones who could do 
the b( St e o>imnes v ne pi miii d tint iltiinoon md iinde in 
school ih( IK ' I moining there w is i cliess re he irsil which 
w isn I 1 i(Ik nsil lo tli» oiliei elnldun but ‘ slniing witli the 
fouidi ide He fort tin elildien e line in the teichei told 
die mol Ik IS t In I it w is \ seiiuu pi i\ to them ind Iiughs from 
the mdience would do much d mnge ( ontrast diis with the 
gi\ mo of lie id\-inid< ojicietti indexaluitc 

12 Dots the jjhr ise, ‘ incident d leainino of icchniquc” jirccisely 
charactciize the theory ol learning technique set forth in this 
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From ihe bccfinninq ol Jifc thctc is a response to the en- 
vironment in the lorm ol activity which is spontaneous and 
natuial. It seems purposeless and useless, and vet it has a 
stabilizing eflect upon the vsliole oiganisni. An attempt to 
understand the nature and function of this type of ac tivity, 
which is called play, has occupii'd th'' minds of philosophers 
for ages. Various theoiies Kgaiding play have been lormii- 
lated. These theories differ widely, but each has contributed 
something of value. 

THEORIES OF PLAT 

The surplus energy theory. From ancient times has 
come th( tht*ory that energy that is not needed finds an out- 
let in useless activity, 'rii's is sonuninics called the Schiller- 
Spencer theory, although icfererKc to this explanation of 
play was made long before th«'‘ * authors’ names were used in 
connection with it. It is an cTr >r to pn'sent Herbert Spencer 
as a sponsor of this theory, since in his careful analysis of play 
he makes an entirclv ditferent explanation. Schiller, too, 
makes only incidental use of the idea. Regardless of the origin 
of the theory it is true that babies kicu and sejueal, children 
skip and jump, boys race and j ball, for no other reason 
than to work off surplus energy. 1 his theory does not cover 
the whole field. Children play when they do not have surplus 
energy, as in the case of a .sick child. Many activities that are 
considered play do iiot require much energy; in fact, they 
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may be the means of building energy. The theory docs not 
tell why play takes particular forms, nor why play interests vary 
and change from stage to stage in the child’s development. 

The preparation for future adult activities. I'liis is a 
popular theory which was originated by Groos, a Swiss psy- 
chologist who made an elaborate study of play in young ani- 
mals and children. He regards the varit)us forms of play in 
which animals and children engage as instinctive drives to 
prepare tlaan for the serious tasks of adult life. Ihe kitten that 
runs aft(’r a marble is unctjn^ciously learning how to catch 
birds. Th(' little girl who plays with her doll is unconsciously 
learning how to c'are for a baby. 

Ac(‘ording to modern jxsychology, this theory does not 
stand, d'he child h'arns much in play that will lielj) him in 
future lil(\ but it is not instinctive preparation. Ih* learns 
much through j)la\, but tic does not play to learn (‘itlicr c'on- 
sci(jusly or unc'onsciously. 

The recapitulation theory. 'Jliat the child in his play 
lives cjver again the racial ex]jerienc<\s of t}i(‘ jiast was the 
attractive and alluring explanation which the master mind of 
G. Stanley 1 lall gave for play. 1 le said: 

True f)la\ never pracriees anything racially new. I regard play 
as the motor habits and spirit (»{ the past of the race, persisting in 
the present as rudiiiKMitary functions soiiK'tiincs of and always akin 
to rudimentarv organs. The l)esr index and guide to the staled 
activities of adults in past *ices is found in the instinctive, untaught, 
and non-imitritive plays of (hildren which are the most spontaneous 
and exact c:\prcssions of tlieir motor netds. 'Ihe young grow up 
into the same forms of motor activity as did generations that have 
long preceded them, only to a limited extent, and if the forms of 
every human occupation were to change today, play would f>e un- 
affected save in some of its superficial imitative forms. It would 
develop the motor capacities, impulses, and fundamental forms of 
our jjast heritage. T’hus we rehixirsc the activities fd emr life work 
in suniniativc and adumbrated ways, 'fhus stage by stage wc re- 
enact their lives. That is why the heart of youth goes out into play 
as into nothing else, as if in it man remembered a lost paradise.^ 

^G. S. Hail, T'out/i, New York, Applcton-Gcntury, 1920, p. 74. 
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Hall worked out his theory in great detail, and for some 
time it influenced the building of elementary currieulums. 
Since six-year-olds were passing through ‘‘the stone age,’’ 
their activities included the building of caves and the making 
of mud pics, txhilc the nine- and ten-year-olds were making 
baskets, ftcjws and arrows, and pottery, as they were in the 
“big Injun” period. 

After many years of discussion and experimentation, this 
theory is thoroughly discredited. Scientists do not accept the 
inheritance of acejutred characteristics. Studies such as Leh- 
man and Witty' made have determined that specific play in- 
terests do not characterize definite ages and these interests 
vary according to season, sex, and locality. 

The instinct theory. McDougall held that play is due 
to the premature ripening of instincts. He says: 

If we ask— In what does this special adaptation [play] consist? 
The answer is It consists in tlie tendency tor the various instincts 
to ripen and to coirie into action in each individual in the species 
before they are needed tor serious ii.se. . . . Play, then, is deter- 
mined by the jiiein.iture ripening of instincts. The ripening of any 
instinct in indiv iduals of any species is hdlile to be shifted forwards 
or backwards in the age-scales during the course of racial evolution, 
so that the order of their ripening and of their .ippcaranccs in the 
individual does not conlorin to the law of recapitulation.’ 

Since the emphasis upon the theory of instincts has lessened, 
the theory of McDougall doc not seem a(iequa*^e to expfain 
the great variety ol lonns of jilay. 

The relaxation theory. In recent years Patrick has 
brought forth the older theory' that play is necessary to relieve 
fatigue which results from performing the daily tasks of life. 
He believes that modern civilization, involving as it does con- 
centration of attention, abstract reasoning, and the use of the 
smallest muscles, puts a severe strain upon the adult and 
bring.« about rapid fatigue. Rc'licf can be obtained by engag- 
ing in such activities involving use of the racially older big 
Wm. McDougall, Social Piyiholoqt, Boston, Luce, 1918, p. 111. 
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muscles, as hunting, fishing, swimming, and hiking. Children, 
like primitive man, Patrick asserts, do not have the higher 
brain centers developed, so it is impossible for them to do any- 
thing except play. The theory is suggestive and important in 
that change of activity and need for relaxation are empha- 
sized. Children as well as adults become fatigued if they en- 
gage in any activity continuously. In the mad rush of rr xiem 
life many adults do not realize that personality, in order to be 
well balanced, needs the release of tension through pleasant 
and restful relaxation. The theory is not adequate, however, 
in that there is no proof that the higher brain tracts fatigue 
rapidly, nor is there proof that racial habits are inherited. 

Play is life. Each of these traditional theories contributes 
something to the explanation of play, but there arc certain 
inadequacies in each, as has been suggested. 

Dewey believes that play can be explained on the basis that 
all organic beings are naturally active. He says: 

As a matter of fact, however, the theory of surplus energy seems 
to be influenced by a survival of the once general conception that 
individuals are naturally averse to any kind of activity; that com- 
plete quiescence is the natural state of organic beings; and that 
some fear of pain or hope,- of pleasure is required in order to stir 
individuals to effort which in itself is painful. The fact of the case is 
that from intra-organic stimuli, the organism is in a constant state 
of action, activity indeed being the very e.ssence of life. When the 
myth of natural quiescence is surrendered with its accompanying 
myth of the need of a special premium in order to arouse an inert 
agent, it ceases to be necessary to search for any special object in 
order to account for play. The only thing necessary is to state the 
conditions under which organic activity takes this or that form.^ 

In the light <if modern thought, Dewey’s theory seems the 
most acceptable. 

CRITERIA OF PLAT 

What is play? The philosophers disagree and the psycholo- 
gists disagree. Why is there disagreement? It is due to view- 
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point. Early writers thought that play was a waste of time, 
nothing of value was accomplished through play, work and 
play were entirely separate. The aim of education was work 
which would bring about desired results, and play, being use- 
less and aimless, produced no hing of consequence. 

Wrilers of today have a nexv-^ viewpoint. Work and play aie 
not two separate activities. There is no distinct line of de- 
marcation between thc' two. They overlap, and at times it is 
difficult to see the difference. Whether an activity is play or 
work depends cnlirel> upon the attitude of mind, which is the 
result of thc individuafs (‘xperience. To enable us to under- 
stand why an experienct' is regarded by one individual as 
play and the samo experience is regaided as work by inother 
individual, certain criteria of j^lay need to be understood. 

Play is pleasurable. Healths children do not need to be 
urged to play. "Jliey [)lay because they want to play. To 
them play is an end in ilsc'lf. The greater part of their waking 
hours are sfxmt in some foim of activity which brings satis- 
faction, and satisiaction results because they think the activity 
is fun. Some children may think it is fun to help with thc 
washing, run errands, rake the yard, and feed the rliickens; 
oth(T children may hud such dcti\ities drudgery. Some adults 
enjov their chosen \ocations so much and become so absorbed 
in them that they take on the aspcc is of play. F dison said that 
he never workc'cl a day in his life and vet he spent all day and 
every day, and hall the night, in his laboratnry actively en- 
gaged in experiments that wer^ to be of lasting valuf* to man- 
kind. The activity U not the important thing, but the altitude 
of mind one has toward it. To make an activity play, the atti- 
tude toward it must be ph'asurablc. 

Play involves freedom. Spontaneous action is usually 
accompanied by the play attitude. Watch a group of children 
just out of school. If left to themselves, there is no idling, 
dawdling, or resting. There is running, shouting, and wrest- 
ling. This spontaneous activity may give way shortly to more 
definite group ulay. The results are thc same. The activities 
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arc satisfying and pleasurable because they are not forced or 
necessary. 

This Irecdom from conflict distinguishes phay from work 
Whenever a child’s attitude toward an activity is free and 
experimental, the activity jjartakesof the nature of play. Prob- 
lems may arise and conflicts <‘xist in a smooth-running, sjjon- 
tancous activity, but in .so far as the activils as a whole is en- 
joyed for its own sake these prohleii s do not make work out of 
it, but serve insU'ad to challenc’f' the child to further activity. 

Play is strongly motivated. Pleasur.iblencss and freedom 
characterize activities which we call play, but not all behavior 
in which these elements exist is play. 'J’he activity of eating 
may be ploasurabk*, but if is not ncTcssarily i>lay. The activ- 
ity ol going to school involves no conflict, and while the child 
may play on the wav the activity in itself is not pLiy. If two 
children started from home at the same time and took different 
routes to see which would arrive at school first, the clement of 
play would be present. A child ol four cjr five v ea^’s^l age may 
take great delight in sliding down a slide in the usual manner 
until he secs an older child slide down backwaid. This stimu- 
lates the ^oung child to .ittc'iupt the sam<‘ feat. Whim he ac- 
complishes this skill his plav i'- niotiv aled again by trying to slide 
down without holding on. Fioni week to wee k his plav on the 
.slide giv cs more and more jjle.isure be'cause he .u hiewes the thing 
hi* sc'ts out to do. This ae tiv'ity possesses pleasurablcncs.s, free- 
dom from conflict, and an added e*li-mcnt of strong motivation 

This criterion for plav will hold for the highly organized 
games ol youth .such as baseball and football. To outsiders 
much of the time spent on thc'se games sc'cms to be woik if not 
drudgery, but to the players »h«* efforts are so highly motivated 
that they get joy out of it. Motivation on a high level is an 
important element in play. 

Definition of play. From these criteria play may be defined 
in the words of Gulick, “Play is w^hat we do wdien wc are free 
to do what we will.” * 

' L. H. Gulick, A Philosophy oj Play^ New York, Scribner, 1920, p, 267. 
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FACTORS INFLUEJ^CING PLAY 

While play i'> universal, there arc various factors which in- 
fluence It, such as age, sex, intelligence, and environment. 

Age differences. Eveiy age is chaiacUnzed In certain 
play interests Jo illustrate, the bab> vci\ early in life re- 
ceives much satisfaction from kicking and waving his arms. 
He enjoys cooing, gurelmg, blowing bubbles with his lips, 
splashing water, and crumpling paper. Soon he can play 
“peek-a-boo” and “pai-a-cakc ” In fact, the baby’s waking 
moments arc filled bv play fioni obscivation, illustiations 
could be given to show that certain play activities dominate 
the play of the young e hild 

It is not so important to e mphasi/c the differ (nets ol play 
activitit s of e at h ige jie r'od as it is to tt ih/e th it the re is con- 
tinuity in play behaxioi fhc ehanges in jilav in(eit*sts aie 
ne\ci abrupt I he tre nds e.bst rvtd >n childrt n ol a given 
age se tun to be (lie re suit ol graclu il effinge s that oeeui duiing 
the giowtli pt 1 lod 

In the nurse i\ school and kindeigarten tluie ’s more play 
besidt otlui children than with other clnlditn As tlie child 
grows cilder he tends to bteornt moit social in Ins jjlay iiicl he 
engages in more and vaied .letiMlies With added irntuiity 
the jjlavei becomes somewhat uiore ladivielualislic and si lec- 
tive in his pkiy Hit number and \aiiety ol pliv .ictivitips 
decrease 

Sex differences. In caily childhood, boys and girls enjoy 
the same play aetivines Iheie is seaiie exidtneecvcn 't this 
earlv stage that boys choose more ae ti\c jil.ivs, wink giils are 
satishcd with plavs of the moic passu c i>pe Howevti, egher 
studies of pit school boss and giik showed that the y w< n \eiv 
similar m the vigorousnews of theur ae luitic's Sex clilftitntes 
arc most maikcd between the ages of eight and ten years. 
Boys prefer to play with boys and girls y\ith giils Other 
things being equal, both boy s and girls pr cfe r t oinji.inions yvho 
are near their owm age. Playing with dolls and playing house 
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are favorite plays of girls. Playing ball is most popular with 
boys of this age, though many variables enter into their play. 

During adolescence boys engage in activities involving com- 
petition, dexterity, and skill. They are interested in organized 
plays and games as well as active, vigorous plays and games. 
Girls may enjoy the same games, but may feel restricted in 
their participation because of public opinion. They tend to 
engage in more sedentary play acl'vities. In recent years, with 
the new health program in schools, public sentiment has 
changed in regard to the type of play girls need and they now 
enjoy more vigorous games. 

At higher age levels, sex differences are not so marked. The 
sexes again tend to participate in the same play activities. 
Outdoor and indoor recreation is enjoyed rather than vigorous 
competitive games. 

Mentality differences. Recent studies t)f the relation of 
play to intelligence do not support the popular opinion that 
with the increase of mental age there is a decr^se in play 
activities. Lehman and Witty show that gifted children en- 
gage in the same activities as dull children. The gifted chil- 
dren's acti\ities and inteicsts are more varied than those of 
the less gifted. 'I he superior children spend more time in 
reading. While thev enjoy active gamers, both indoor and 
outdoor, they take less interest in social games and they prefer 
iijorc mature games. The retarded children favor activities 
in which others participate and they .ivoid any plays and 
games, especially individual activities, W'here their special 
weaknes^ would be evident. 

Environmental differences. Since play is universal, play 
activities are taking place wherever children ore regardless of 
season, plac(‘. space , time, companions, traditions, or fashion. 
Children living by the seashore in a mild climate play very 
differently from children who live in the mountains m a cold 
country. Country children w'ith unlimited space may have 
less variety in their play than city children who arc provided 
with adequate playgrounds The children in the slum districts 
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may be no more limited in their opportunities to engage in 
group and eompetitive games than country children who have 
all the space desirable for any social games, but who lack 
companions. 

At present th ' play life of the child may be seriously influ- 
enced by the attra tions of the movies. Studies of this influ- 
ence hav(‘ been and are being made. 'I’he i-onclusions vary. 
Some show that the movie has a had influence over children, 
while other studies seem to prove quite the opposite. How- 
ever this may be, attendance at too many movies lessens the 
participation of the child in vigorous outdoor })lay, and the 
emphasis on crime, s(‘::, and love does not contribute to the 
child’s wholesome well-being. 

VALUKS OF PLAr 

Play in childhood is a response to the environment and an 
expression of an urge for activity, ]'>Ieasant and s<itisfydng m 
its(“lf. 'I’lie child seeks no reason for his play nor does he ques- 
tion the outcomes. He f)lays joyously, spontaneously, and 
happily. 

Physical values of play. As the child emerges from his 
many and varied play activities h(' has gained much that is 
of lasting value. He is physii-ally stronger; his whole bodily 
tone is speeded up. The plays of childhood, running, jump- 
ing, climbing, bending, throwing, tumbling, stimulate the 
organs of the body to do their work more effectively. 7’he 
blood circulates moie freely and the elimination of waste 
matter is greater. 

Large muscle dc\ elopment, which is of first importance in 
physical growth, receives an impetus 'hrough the vigorous 
exercise ol the large muscles in play. These muscles grow 
larger and stronger, and motor skill increases, as the child 
engages in his various play activities. 

The child who is active through play tends to resist disease 
and to avoid accidents more readily than th ' passive child. 
His many and varied play activities have so strengthened his 
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bcxiy and built up his reserve that he is not susceptible to 
illness and is able to throw it off very readily. He has developed 
an agility and bodily control that make him surer of himself 
in lime of danger. 

Thus from the standpoint of health bmlding, muscle de- 
velopment, and resistance to di.seasc, play is of gj at v^aluc in 
childhood. 

Mental values of play. “Childi'^n learn by doing." and 
much of this doing is spontaneous and pleasurable activity. 

It is through the experimenting with and the manipulating 
of the materials in his (‘nvironment that tlie young child dis- 
covers tlu‘ possibilities of these materials anti gains delinite 
mt'aningful impressions. He gets much pleasure and .satisfac- 
tion out of such activities. 'Ihe element of creativeness may 
enter in as the child sees new' rcdationshijis and trices out new 
combination. He gains a knowWlge of iiis physical environ- 
ment and his lelatioiishij) tc» it. 

As the child matures, his play interest widens artd includes 
contacts with others. Through these contacts he gains new 
idc'as, and his mind is '.tirnulated He gets the siew'points of 
others and bc'Comc s iiKire broad-minded. In his play the 
child le.irns to cone c'ntratc-, to lorm judgments, to weigh 
values, and to make ' hoices. With c'ach nc'w jil.iv experience, 
new c'oncc-j^ts air gaincxl and the voc'.diularx is enlarged. 

"Thus the* ch.ilcl learns more readily and makes greater 
grove th through play than thrcnigh any othcT lorm of ac- 
tivity. 

/ 

Social emotional values of play. Play is essentially social. 
Even the baby, w'ho at hrst is happy in gaining control of his 
muscle.s, re sponds to the' cmcouiageinent of the onlookcT. The 
young child, while he is individual in hi.s play, gets real .satis- 
faction Irom bc'ing with the group. He learns through these 
contacts with othc'is while at play that the playthings must 
be shared, that control of his own desires is ess mtial if the 
companionship of others is to be his. The only child who 
comes to t+ie play'ground to play' on the slide soon discovers 
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that other children have the same desire and he must wait 
his turn or giv(' up the activity. 

As the child grows older and desires to participate in group 
activity he learns tiiat cooperation is necessary for the success 
of the activity, fa lea -s to sul)mcrge himself for the best 
interests ol die grouji and to follow the lead of another whose 
ideas at the time are th(* more acceptable. He learns to take 
the lead at times and to sueeesshilly bring others under his 
leadership. He Icanis to adapt himself to many changes of 
activitit's and groups. 

In his play the child comes to realixe the need for standards 
or ruK*s. At first he helps to set those <"tandards, then ht* learns 
to accept and obev rules that h.ive precimisly been s(‘t up. He 
learns to be a good sport whether he is the winner or the loser. 

The White House (^inference Committee on Ciowth and 
Devflapmrnt of Ihc Child repot ts; 

At firs! ihh social hehaviur, fjilay | i*. only an apparently ca.sudl 
interest, hut it soon Itecoines active enou£»h lo cause the baity or 
small child to desire the piOMiaitv ol other children. With o'her 
children near, it is (‘videni that he watches more and more in detail 
what th('\ are cloin£>. Lvcnluallv he besrins to find humell in the 
midst ol the other c liildren's aeii\ iiies. iT\ini> to take a jiart. His play 
is clurasy, .so much so that the other chiUlicn are unable to under- 
stand Ins intri leieiice. It is a' just this point that the sin ill child, 
undergoing experiences both plea.sant and un])le.i«ant, develops a 
conception that other children are peoj'lt' having feelings, desii;es, 
and wants like hi.s own. I’ec lings ol fear, angei, ailcction, loneliness, 
and joy arc emotions which exert an innnenec ujion soei.d beluu’ior. 
During the eailv stages the problems ol jrhysical haim. donmia- 
tion of one child over another witli suhservienre as a counterpart, 
taking turns, sharing and cooperating, htxome iinjxtrtant .ts social 
behavior progies.ses.^ 

If the child is given no outlets for his jrlay tendencies, he 
seeks .satislaelion in t'xcessive daydreaming and withdrawal 
from the group. Clood play habits will Ic.icl to overcoming 
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timidity, shyness, moodiness, oversensitiveness, and bullying. 
If left to himself, the child changes his activity as monotony 
enters in. I’hus fatigue is overcome and irritability or com- 
bativeness is avoided. 

Older children forget race or color diflerences and set 
aside all prejudices in their joy over the achievements of others. 
They ungrudgingly give praise where praise is due. The boy 
who makes the touchdown or the home run is cheered and 
admired irrespective of his place in life. The player who fights 
to the finish though it be a losing fight is given the whole- 
hearted supjiort of the group. 

Thus we see that play in its many forms helps to socialize 
the individual, to unify the group, and to stabilize the emo- 
tions. 

Personality, a value of play. If one wishes to see a child 
as he r(“allv is, one should observe him idien he is absorbed 
in his play. It is here that he expresses his whole personality. 
Since ])ersonality is the result of all the factors ofjiis experi- 
ences and personality traits may be regarded as those modes 
of behaviot so chanu teiistic of an individual that any other 
response would be unnatural, one can leadily sec that per- 
sonality Ix'gins as the voung child responds to his emvirem- 
nient. Many of the lx‘ha\ioi p.itterus lornic'd in childhood 
can be diMc'c ted in the adult. 'The b.ibv who habitually smiles 
throuijli his tcvirs when he falls vchile ex])erimeiiting with the 
new 1110(01 activity of walking, yet continues to jiersevere, is 
the youth who lights to the linish and comes uj> smiling when 
the game goes against him and is the adult who is sell-reliant, 
well pois('d. and tolerant in the face of defeat. 

In wholehearted play an individual is more tiiily adjusted 
than at any other time. I'hc' phy'sical, mental, .social, emo- 
tional, and moral responses arc so interwoven in play that 
they can hardly be defined. Each cme contributes to the total 
adjustment of the individual, but all are essential to make the 
adjustmc'ut complc'te. 

What started as manipulation of material with the child 
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may give way to (oncentrated etiort for a concrete result as 
the child’s mind is challcrend bv the* pos ibilitics within the 
material. The phvsieal and mental artnitv involved an 
veiy satisfying, and the activity to the finish is pin There 
is a fc'cling of cxhilaiation, of lov, of confidence which puts 
the child in harmony with hinise If The saiislaction m such 
activity makes the child desire to express his satisfaction m 
some way, eithei by eontactmg Im companions or by making 
further experiments with and exploiations inte) Ins cnviion- 
ment These e ontac ts lead on to (nithi i ae tivitv th it is ecpially 
satisfying Se 11-e ontiol, eonlielencc in one^self, lolci incc, fre*a- 
tive thinking, and good sportsni inslnp, which iie cone oinitants 
of activitv that is atisfvintr wluthei lesults be sueees ful or 
not, make foi emotional balmce, and the child is belter ad- 
justed to his envnonmtnt and inoie in h irmonv wi*h it An 
individual who is m haiinony wuh hiinsi II end in hnmony 
with his envnoninenf his developed an attitude tow ird lilc 
in genenal that makes fui haiinonv with lil< , and we have an 
integrate cl jie iseinalitv 

The educational signihcance of play. Since the study 
of plav has shown that plav is an atulude ol mind .ind not 
anv one ivpe of activitv, it has veiv de finite value in the or- 
gan!/ ilion ol school activities Yetivitv that is play has beem 
found to be pleasuiabh, free from conflict, and Inglily inoti- 
vate*d The child s desire to learn ind his icadiniss for th» 
Icaining make the aetivitv sUisfy ng and pie a'-'n.ible to him 
That the inodetn school is utilving this piineiple is se*en in 
the icadine ss piograin wine h has be e n s< t up \\ e find re ad- 
ing readiness books .inel tests, .irithmetie leadnv'ss tests, 
grouping of children on the ba^is of thei' readiness, elimina- 
tiem of giade lines, eontmu ition ol the child s natural play 
life, and the recognition that the spnit of satisfaction and 
pleasuic m the*sc activities is the essence of growth 

In the oigani/ation of the modern school wc hnd no antag- 
onism belweem the child's dcsiie to leain and the te'aehcr’s 
intention to tea* h. The social atmosphcie of the room the 
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informality of the groups, and the varied types of materials 
fret' the child from conflicts. Here wc find the spirit of ex- 
pression and not repression. The kindergarten child needs 
active play involving the big muscles of the body. Many be- 
havior problems are avoided in school by the chance to relieve 
cramped muscles in climbing the ladder, swingin^; vigorously 
from a bar, or running and juminng. Such freedom of ac- 
tivity breaks tension, and the chi.’d is more able to get along 
ha])pily witli others and to concentrate on his jn'oblems. 

The older child needs opptjrtunities to exjircss himself 
through various mediums so as to build uj> confidence in 
himself and to be in harmony with himself. The school that 
organizes its curriculum about dramatics, music, art, the shop, 
discusdon (T life jiroblems, and delightful reading experiences 
and that fosters the creative spirit is establisliing the spirit of 
freedom and reh'asing the child from inner conflicts. 

As has been said, play is wluit wc do when we are free to 
do what we will. 'I'his exjjresses the id(‘a of choice and pur- 
pose. It shows that play is highly motivated. The modern 
sihool is realizing that learning must be purposeful to the 
child if it is to fuiK'tion in his everyday life. A practice period 
on the fundamentals is so devi'loped in the modern school 
that the child realizes his need for such practice in a given 
situation or activity, and he determines to get control of the 
iieech’d lat ts. 'T hus tlit' practice period becomes a satisfying 
experience, he activities of ordinary .school life such as read- 
ing and writing art' being highly motivated in a variety of 
ways so that the child becomes ab.sorbed in the activity and 
learning is facilitated. 'J'ht' experiences of .school life are taking 
on the character of a democratic .society, and the children are 
having a voice in determining the selection of these exiieriences. 
The interests as wrll as the needs of the children arc being 
considt'red. Thus wc see that the elements of individual choice 
and idea of purpose are being recognized as essential in 
modern educatifin. 

Making school life iflcasurable, free from conflict, and in 
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accordance with the purpose of the child does not mean 
making it easy ajid of little intrinsic vahu'. Play is not a la/y 
activity, but requires exerticai and persistence. Who has not 
iTiarveled at the concentration and energy' a child puts into 
his play to come out fatigued, pc-rhaps, but satisfied. 

Educate 's are beginning to ajjprcciate the significance Oi' 
the play spirit in school and in life’s activities, but there is 
much that needs to be done in utilizing this integrative force 
that we may have the truly educated person. 

Studies of play. Many questions arc in the minds of 
parents and teachers today in regard to the play activities of 
childrc n. 'J’hey want to know the differences iri play activities 
of young children and of older one®, what play materials are 
merst desirable for children of difterent ages, how play can 
devekrp leadership, and how jrlay can be guided to bring 
about adjustment to lifi*. 

In nrent years, through careful research, invr'stigations 
have been made which liavc partially ansveered some of these 
questions. Much further study nec'ds to be made before 
play, which is such a complex activity, will be hilly appreciated 
and understood. 

In making studi<'s of {)lay vaiirnis techniques have been 
used, .such as observation, rpiestionnaire, and check list. 

Ba.scd on iin obseiwalionat study of her own .son duiing his 
first year, Mrs. I'Vnton made the Icillowing recoid: 

First and second month: \'igoron> muscul.n activity n nsisling of 
kicking and waving of the arms in conifilctc abandon. Some cooing 
and gurgling. 

Thiid month: In .uldilion to previous play he learned to ])lay 
more spccihc ally with his h.mds and to iiiaki nioio h.thhling .sounds. 
Flc was constantly feeling his clothing and evoiytfiing his liands 
could toueli. Having gra.sj'cd thincs lie would shake them - his 
rattle, for example. 

Fourth month: Reached for everv thing, grasping, shaking, ana 
putting to his luoutfi every'thiiig he could get hold of. He enjoyed 
crowing, laughing, shouting, trilling, and blowing liubblcs with his 
lips. 
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Fifth month* More elaboration of vocal play was apparent. 
Made plo})pine; noises and clicks Visual activity became more 
pronounced He stircd continuously al his own Innds, Ins toys, 
and c\(i>thiiu’ <irouiicl him 

Sixth month 1 ui«hmti w is ol)ser\ed He bei^an to phi} e^amt ^ 
such as dio])[)in^ his to\s to sic oi hear ^hcni I ill, pulliiu^ th( m buk 
with the string to whuh tluy wtic attic he cl 

Seventh month Ills jilay now l)v I’an to take more the fonii of 
manii)ulalint» thmqs m the environment He would shake and 
crumple j)apci, pl<i\ with spoons anci cups pull ofl his c ip md 
Stockings s[)l ish the w ilei m his b ith, ctieet jicople bv waving urns 
and shouiiiu’, and plivcei a sou (jf jicck-a-boo 

from this pc nod on, his play mereJv «i lecord oi his pnj£>icssi\e 
acquaint iiKC v\illi his cnviroimivnt llie desrnption oi liis play 
IS viitiiillv an .Kcount of the development e>l his motoi eooidina- 
tions He le ai ns throuql) plivin^ iiul loi this k ison, it is c isv to 
invor the iitilil irnn c one c ])tu)n<‘ ol pi i\ and to believe that play 
IS 1 deMce to < ruble the child to le irn Hr conception of Dewc\ 
Sfuns nioic ijj])ioprnt( the child s life is plav II he pla\s much, 
his life will lie full and he will le* rn much ^ 

Lott studieel <i ^louj) ol nui m r\ se liool (liildienKo discover 
which t()\s weie ino^'t populai I he tovs wcie elassifud as 
})atteiii tovs (Ixaeh, ]ju//li tiiikei biiildcis, pet^ Ixi.iicl, 
weuKien doll), law inUenals (l)cans, blocks, color (idx's, a 
blackboiid <ind elnilk, spools and small blexkO, locomotor 
to>s ytiuus, (Mcxelc, \\ai»on, kidcK kai, doll c<uiia^e, liall, 
and hobli-v hoisc and small iHc(h<mual to\s 
” 1 he \oun^ cliildicn sliowcd little disc i iinin Hion in the 
clioiM ol to\s, dividing ilic u tinv about cejuall) ainoin^ the 
(iillc 1 C ni t;ioups of tens 

J\jtlc;n tovs ncif (njo>(d bv the xoun^n children incich 
loi the plav posMbihtics Olciei chilchc n j)ut them tc) a nioic 
dclinitc use Bolt sa\s. 

In pattern tens, where strnctuie lai^elv jiiesenbes use, a child mist 
no^ onlv hive an idea of whai he is tiMii” to make, but must he 
able to 1(1 ipt his ide i to liis material he imisl also he cajiable ol 
fine motoi cooicliiiations I he \ouiii;cst childicn aic not strone^ly 
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attracted by pattern materials nor do they avoid them, but rather 
disregard the structural meaning which is patent to those older; 
that is, they experiment with them as raw materials, thereby some- 
what nullifying our classificatory scheme.^ 

Raw materials were irorc popular with three- and four- 
year-olds, but were enjoyed by older children. Bott says: 
“They are deservedly popular in all age groups.” 

Locomotor toys seemed to be equally popular wdth all age 
groups including adults. Each group spends about the same 
proportion of time with them. The preference for certain 
types of locomotor toys varies with the age of the individual. 
Interest comes first in the kiddy kar. then the tricycle, then 
the bicycle, and in adult life the automobile and the airplane. 

Mechanical toys make a greater appeal to adults than to 
children, and arc purchased by them many times regardless 
of the expense. In the study, children of each age group 
showed the least interest in these toys because they require so 
little of them. 1 hese toys can be pushed or wound up and 
watched. Children desire toys tliat challenge them to more 
activity. 

Van Alstyne investigated the reactions of over 1 12 children 
to twenty-five types of play materials in free play situations 
in nursery schools and kindergartens. It was the first study 
to be made with this large number on four age levels. The 
gradual character of the change in interest in play rnateriaiis 
from two to five years was em).>hasi/ed, but children of all 
age level.-) wca-e outsfandingly interested in blocks, clay, and 
the doll cctrner. The tw'o-year-olds shcnvc'd the highest interest 
in clay, doll corner, painting, and blocks. The ihn-e-ycar-olds 
showed more interest than the two-ycai -olds in wagons .and 
books. The four-ye.ir-olds showed more interest in balls, 
beads, small cars, and scissors. Crayons have more interest for 
the five-year-old. Boys and girls in their choice of play ma- 
terials showed greater similarities than differences. Boys 
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tended to select materials calling for active play, while girls 
chose materials calling for passive play and showed a slightly 
longer attention span on these than on active materials. 
Boys showed more interest than girls in dump trucks, wagons, 
and small cars; girls showed more interest than boys in dolls 
and doll corner, crayons, scissoxs, clay, colored cubes, beads, 
wooden animals, and books. 

Another obscr^'a tional study by f arwcll of 271 kindergarten, 
first and second grade children’s reactions to constructive 
play materials showed that tardbotird and paper construction 
material xvere not popular. Blocks were the most popular 
with boss, though this interest declined as the boys grew older. 
Painting and modeling materials were popular with both 
boys ,md ghls. Boys wrre not intei'ested in sewing materials 
while girls '■howt'd a prch^'cnee lor these materials next to 
painting and modr'ling. On the* second grade level, girls 
become more iuteit'sfcd in paper construction material. 
Boys <iid m»t sliow much interest in pape-r construction ma- 
terial at <m\ time. 

In legaxd to the jxrcxportion of lime sjxem by preschool 
children witlx materials. Van Alstvnt' (oxind that ninety-eight 
per cent ol the lime the 1 1 2 ehildien observed were playing 
with m.iteiials, about nitu't) p('r cent of the two-year-olds 
played by themselves, and almost seventy per cent ol the 
£ve-se,n -olds did not actively cooperate wdth one another. 
From this studs, and Irom the one made by Arlington which 
shows that three-lourths ol the time of the two-year-olds is 
spent with materials, it is vei’) (‘vichmt that preschool children 
have a gieatei need lor jday with materials than for play with 
others. Other Imdings by Arlington were that one-eighth of 
the piesthool child’s time is spent in physiral activity and 
one-eighth is spent in day dreaming and inactive watching. 
As thi' child gets older, the time spent in the inactive watch- 
ing dec reasi's and the time spent in physical activity increases. 
Van AlsUne found that there was a consistent increase in the 
length of the attention span from year to year. An average 
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increase of about two minutes between each age level was 
found. The mean for the different ages was 6.9 minutes for 
the two-year-olds, 8.9 minutes for the three-year-olds, and 
13.6 minutes for the five-year-old group. 

Mrs. Bott in her study of sustained attention has a different 
set of figures. Her av crages vary from one to seven and onc- 
half minutes for the two-year-olds, from one to twelve minutes 
for the three-year-olds, and from one and seven-tenths to 
fourteen minutes for the four-year-olds. Different children 
and different circumstances influence these results. 

To discover the most popular play activities of children, 
Chase used the personal observation method. His study was 
carried on over a period of two years in tlie crowded tenement 
districts of New York City. As he walked through the streets 
he recorded the different games that were played, the number 
of children playing each game, the amount of interest in the 
game, and the date. 

A somewhat similar study was conducted at Ipswich, Mass. 
Observers stationed at x-arious points in the city recorded at 
a given time the ])lay behavior of all the children in sight. 
The observers felt that this would result in a cross section of 
the play life of the Ipswich children. 

Cleveland, Ohio, attempted the same type of study although 
on a much larger scale. 

Such studies are of greatest value to playground supervisors. 

In 1923-26, Lehman and Witty used the check list tech- 
nique to make a thorough investigation of children’s play 
activities. Children of varying ages who could read were to 
check from a list of two hundred activities each one in which 
they had engaged of their own free wil! during the week pre- 
ceding the date of the investigation. They found in comparing 
play activities of younger children to those of older children 
that in general the youngest children (eight and one-half to 
ten and one-half) engaged in the following activities: 

1. Activities involving pleasurable bodily movements, usually of 
a rhythmic; sort. 
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2. Activities involving hiding and finding. 

3. Activities involving the imitation oi adults. 

4. Activities involving a i datively high degree of skilj. 

5. Activities involving efforts at construction. 

6. Activities depending lor their enjoyment primarily upon sense 
organ stimulation. 

7. Tag games. 

8. Singing games and ring games Tor giils chiefly). 

At the upper age levels the .sat ie activities were enjoyed 
with the exception of: 

2. Activities invoK'ing hiding and finding. 

3. Activities involving the imiiation of adults. 

7. Tag games. 

8. Singing and ling games.' 

This study showed also that the most important charac- 
teristic of phiv behavior was its continuitv; that the ])l<iy in- 
tere.sts of groups of children of dillcrent ages arc* rather perma- 
nent. with gi.idual changes due to the growth period; that 
there is no age group .it which cliffcTencc in jiLv interest 
shows up or diminishes quickly; that as age inci eases indi- 
viduals become more conservative in their play. 

SrMMARl 

The study of pl.iy shows that, thejugh (here are many 
theories as to its purpose and origin, pl<i\ is a natural rc'action 
ol childhood. It is the satisfaction and enjoyment that comes 
from ac tivitv, satisfying in itself. 'J’his attitude of mind which 
is called the spirit of play pievails at all levels of life, varying 
in intensity with the maturity of the individual. Play serves 
as an integrative force in making for the bcttcT adjustment of 
the individual. Educators and communities are realizing this, 
and play is no longer thought of as a waste of time or a depleter 
of energy. The w'ell-equippcd play'^grounds and indoor ap- 
paratus of the .schools show that one value of play, the physical, 
is clearly recognized. The well-organized playgrounds and 

C Lt'lirndn and P A Witty, Ihe Psycholoqy of Play Activities, New York, 
A. S. Barnes, 1927, p. 72. 
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recreational centers in our towns sliow that communities are 
waking up to the value of one tyjx' of play, and \vc have super- 
vised play. Th(‘ other values of play, mental, emotional-social, 
and in development of personality, w hile not as eleaily recog- 
nized or defined by (he layman, are nevertheless felt in any 
school and coi imuniu as s(‘en in Boy Scouts, Girl Sccmis, 
Brownie Packs, and similar organizations. With the broader 
conception of play, that it is not the mere spontan('(njs ac- 
tivity of childien but that it is the attitude of mind individuals 
have when thc'y are free to do as they will, it is mon^ difficuK 
to measure the results. We do not know how far-reaching 
this attitude of mind would be if ajiplied to the life of today. 
There is room for much study *md investigation. 

(irES7I(K\S AAD EXERCISES 

1. Review the \arious theories of pkn. elcineiCs .irc found 

in each that have educational significance' 

2. List pla\ nuKTial loi children Iroin four to six yceiis of age. 
What is the basis for yoiu selection' 

3. What is the nature of the plm aid the pLnthiinrs of jireschool 
children as jiresented bv \ an Alst\n(\' 

4. Give othei faciois tliat infliienc e plav Illustr.iie. 

5. What plays did you enjoy most in childhootl' What factors 
influenced your ih<;ic(\' 

6. Show hfnv an aeiivi^N wbicli st.uts .i> play niav ficcome work 
to th(‘ child. 

7. Consider the woids zrork^ miniiiofi, arru^ernei^f, 

W’herein do the) difl<'r ' 

8. Quote the definiti(*iis of play ”i\en In dm e or lour otiH'r authors. 
In what respects d(; tJ)e\ diflfei ' 

9. Ciive illustrations of pla^ that lexeal pi'rsonalitx iriits 

10. Make a list of habits and aititiah > that can be de\( loped 
through pl.iy. 

11. Modern life is so oioini/cd th <t ihe cliild in tli<‘ citv }la^ little 
opportunity to d<‘v(‘l(jp the muscles <ibovr the waist. What 
types of j:)lay actixities c.iii be encouiactcTi that will make up 
this lack? 

12. How do you account for the large number of mechanical toys 
on the market? Which toys would xou select lor the foui-vear- 
old child, the seven-year-old child, and the ten-year-old child? 
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13. List four activities for a day that you would classify as play 
accordint,^ to the definition given in this eh tpter. 

14. Present arguments for and against supervised play. 

15. Take Lehman and Witty’s classification of play activities of 
children from eight and one-hall to ten and one-half and give 
concrete illustiations of games under each hcadi ig. 



Chapter 75 

Personality Development, Maladjustments 
and Mental Hygiene 

GENERAL DF^CRiniON OF PERSO^SAUTT 

Meaning of personality. Lvcrv individual is a combina- 
tion of traits, such as physical appc‘<irani-c, gesture.., speech, 
ideas, emotions, habits, and skills. These cliara'' tcristics 
function tocfcther as an integrated vthole and constitute what 
is generally termed personality. One trait may be so dominant 
that other qualities lose their significance, yet all ol them are 
impcjrtant and most of flit in are possible of modification 
through education. 

Factors of personality. In order to acliic-ve the desirable 
development of a child's potential qualities of pi'rsonality, we 
must first analyze the com|)lc'x whole into certain basic factors 
which, in their intr'nelations, produce an entity having a 
balance and a coordination ol' resptrnses to stimuli. We 
have tluTcfore annly/ed personality into the (bllowing basic 
factors, five in number: « 

1. Phys'ual sftnduu. The first set of traits to affeet the indi- 
vidual himself and other people is the jihysieal. Such char- 
acteristics as compar itive height and weight, length of limbs, 
hair ccjlor and eye color’, fe;ULU'e.s, .skin texture and coloring, 
and body proportion'- have a definite etf'ct upon personality. 

2. Mental ahility: rite extent to which an individual is 
mentally alert is of course a potent influence upon his .adjust- 
ment to his environment. 


Tins chapter was written by Leiler D. Crow. 
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3. Emotiom: Thos(' responses of an individual which are 
commonly tcnnc'd eniononal cannot be considered to he sepa- 
rate and definite behavior patterns but are ‘‘complex habits 
based on many experiences which find their base in the glandu- 
lar and nervous constitution of the individual and which act 
as chives to behavior v\hich bc'comcs socialb’^ desirable or 
undesirable.” ’ 

4. Aftliliults: An individual’s personality develops in terms 
of his ability to perform inoie or less successfiillv than others 
ccitain definite lunc lions; hence the possc'ssion of a spc'eilic 
interest or aptitude as such must be included in any listing of 
the basic factors of jiersonal'ly. 

5. EfH nonimnl. No one lives in a void. 'J'hc enviiunment 
into which a child is born and all other environmr'nts to 
W'hich he will piogi’c'ss are vital to the development ol those 
inheient traits that constitute the whole indisidual or per- 
sonality. 

The effect of social heritage upon biological inheritance. 

To what (\l<nt does the child mln ril his ]>cxsonahty.’ A 
caipenlei, a cook, or <i diessm.iker must ha\e raw materials 
W'ith which to work, but the results attaini'd dt'pend upon the 
trealiueiit the materials r(‘C(i\v\ I’lie product, thraigh c on- 
tainine the finest c'i mgredic nts, may be unattrvn ti\e ,incl un- 
tts.ibk or It may be classc'd .is an e\ iiiiple of fine art; less de- 
sirable i<iw matciials, bi'C.iuse f)f skilh'd and imderstanckng 
tiealiiK at, ma\ btconie good finished products, 'ihe same is 
true' ol the new bom inlaiit. fie jiossc'ssc s ceit.iin iiutc ntiahties, 
moie Ol less desirable, which nc'ed to be dc‘\elopc‘d through 
thc’ finest c'ducaticai or functioning that the en\ ironmc'nt can 
offer. 

Habits and attitude-s devc'loped during thc first six yc-ar.s of 
file ha\<“ a fairly lasting effect upon thc indisiduars later oc'- 
ha\ior. 1 he mother who bc'cause of inr'rtia or doting *‘lcrve’’ 
cloc's nothing to train her child in socially desirabh' behavior 
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is failing in her responsibility. Her excuse, when the child 
evinces selfishness, hick of emotional control, etc., that “the 
teachers will take it out of him when he goes to school” not 
only shows her own inability to meet the situation but also 
indicates that she is ignorant of one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of psychology . In the same category may be placed 
those who accept ih^ theory that nature must take its course 
and that, since there is a certain ,imount of “wickccliK'Ss” in 
all of us, the sooner ue get it out of our system the better. 
Another form of this lack of undc'rs landing of the' iinpoitance 
of early training is the philosophy, too generally accepted in 
the recent past, th.it natuie must be permitted to express her 
own “personality “ Hence, if at tabic the young daugh.v.i of 
the hostess decides that nature' urge's hei to pour soup down 
the collar of the guest to sec what will happen, or if young son 
slides undc'r the table announcing that he is now a tiger and 
b(‘ha\ es ai cordinglv, a mother's comment upon the originality 
of her ofispiing may cause cjlhcis to shudder at the thought 
of the forms this “originality” mav take m latc'r vc'ars 

Persons responsible for the inatuimg child must realize 
that the devclopnic'nt of this indiMclual is not a sole ait but 
a group {jrocess built up as a rc'sult of innumerable actions 
and rc'ac lions, somctime^ aj'iiaiently infinitesimal and unim* 
portant but always c ontiilmting to a couijjL'x whole A 
teacher who is known to have an unusual amount of inlluonfc 
over voung pc'ople ultc'n says to tier classes, ‘ You anil I will 
all be dilh'H'nt peop'' at the end of this pi'Hud, just be c.uisc 
we hav'c bi'en together. Arc ycni going to make nii' a lx'*ler 
person for being with you lor forty minute's’” 

PmSICAL STRlCriRL AS A T AC TOR OF PFR.sOKAUl) 

Body structure and health. A child is born. He weighs 
nine pounds or six pounds; he is either a sturdy youngster or 
a weakling. The undcrwc'igbt child, rightly, is cared fen with 
an anxiety which is absent in the treatment of the more 
normal infant. But what happens as the child grows older? 
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If the weakling develops to normal growth, do the adults 
recognize this and treat him accordingly; or is he constantly 
reminded of the fact (hat he was a delicate baby and that 
therefore he must still be treated as such? The child may be 
taught to believe that he is different from other children and 
should receive special consideration. In this way a selfish 
self-centeredncss develops which causes the child to be un- 
popular with his fellows; or the child may resent the ‘ ‘coddling” 
and attempt feats beyond his ability in order to show that he 
is no long(‘r a baby. A child who is constantly reminded that 
he “almost didn’t live” may grow up to be afraid of life and 
so may become hesitant about tackling issues and seeing them 
through. Another result of this early weakness may be the 
dependtmee of the child upon the p<»rent. A mother lends to 
lavish upon a delic'ate baby care and attention which make 
him so much a part of herself that she cannot let him go, and 
there is developed a bond between the (wo which will prevent 
his becoming an independent person. 

An unusually healthy and large spc'cimcn of babyhood may 
find later (hat this lact has a definite effect tipon his person- 
ality. Parents tend to !>•' vmduly proud of such a child. Visitors 
are remimled that he was “such a big b.iby.” Attention is 
called to the Jact that he has consi.stently measured above 
average, that at two years of age ho wore four-yt'ar-old t lothcs, 
Cic. This emphasis upon <i characteristic w'liich is a matter 
outside his contn)! niav cauM* a child to devektp a feeling of 
supericjiity to children of his own age that in turn will lead 
to an attituck* (if antagonism among them. This condition 
may be intensified by the attitude of adults toward him. Be- 
cause of his vigor, especially if he is also above average in 
alertness, adults may treat him as if he were really as old as 
his si7(' would set'm to indicate. 

Little Audrey is twenty-eight months old; physically, she 
resembles a child of four. Her family expects her to have a 
four-year-old maturity, w'itlx unforttmatc results. In spite of 
her size, she is still a baby who should not be taxed beyond 
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her physical and mental strength. She is expected to endure 
long automobile rides. She is allowed to sit at table with 
adults, be stimulated b/ the sight of adult food which is 
denied her, and then told that a “big girl” like her should be 
ashamed to fuss As a result of such treatment, a sense of 
thwarting may leave permanent scars upon the child’s adjust- 
ing personality. 

Eyes, hair, etc. Surh physical factors as color of the eyes, 
texture of the hair or skin, arc signiticant. Dickie ha.s curly 
blond hair. Although lie is fivT \cars old, his mother is un- 
willing to have his hair cut. I lis sistf r who is nine years old has 
straight hair of an indcrinite brown shade. Both these children 
are airceted by sneh rem.irks as: “Dickie, you and yoar sister 
should exchangi' hair.’ “Dickie, y)ii should have ix'cii a 
girl.” “Marian, w'hy don’t you steal Dii Lie's hair? It’s wasted 
on a boy.” It is not surprising that a feeling of ji'alousy .should 
develop in Marian and that Dickie is constantly on the de- 
fensive when other children reler to him as a “sissy.” Ger- 
trude’s mother is very jirond of her rlaughter’s blue eves and 
u.sually dresses her in blue to ni.itch them, at the same time 
commenting u|)(m th<' fact, la'tth* tin ee-\'ear-old Gertrude is 
becoming quite self-conscious about her apjiearance and flatly 
refuses to wear anything except blue, pieening hiTself whem 
she feels that she is dressed apjiropii.itelv. 

Abnormalities. Perhaps the most serious effi'ct upon,. a 
child of his physical ajipeaiance is that caused by an abnor- 
mality. Short .statute in a boy', extrt'iiie tallness in a girl, cans 
that arc large or badly' placed, exceptionally large hands or 
feet, or more serious abnormalities are often real tragedies in 
the life of the child, csjieeialK if adult'- are unwise enough to 
focus attendon on these factors. \ child cannot h^rgiv'c ridi- 
cule, even though it is givi'n in the spirit of fun. Also unfor- 
tunate is an attitude of overproteetis'cnc'ss on the part of the 
parent because of the disfiguremert. Esjjccially is this true 
in families where there are other childn'ii. A girl of twelve is 
very bitter because her sister, who is nine and suffers frotn 3 
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slight limp caused by an accident in infancy, is the pet of the 
house. The older girl must give up her playthings, ribbons, 
etc., if the younger child demands them. Naturally, the latter 
has learned that she may have anything which her fancy dic- 
tates and uses no control, thus con<-tantly' antagonizing her 
older sister. 

Adult attitudes. A child may be ])hysicaily normal in 
every way and yet suiler because I'f adult attitudes. Florence 
resembles h('r mother in ai)pcarance. I'he mother has never 
liked her own a})pearance, referi-ing to herself as a ‘‘monkey 
face.” When Florence was born the mother exclaimed, 
‘‘Another nionkcv lace,” and persisted in referring to her 
daughter as ‘‘Monkey F.ice.” Tliis situation was inleiisilied 
when baby brother was born. He resembled the father’s 
family and to the mother’s thinking w'as an unusually hand- 
some child. Little Florence ww made to feel that she was 
personally responsible lor the f.ict that she could not be so 
aitractiv'c as her baby brother, and she was forced constantly 
to ndinquish tcj hrm all her own belongings, a*- well as to 
sacrifrcc her pkrns. Fire lather', W'ho adrtrtred the features of 
his wile and daughter', became I’lorcrrcc’s st<iuncli champion, 
with the result that a seiic-s of corrllicts st.trlc'd bctw^'cn the 
parerrts which contirrued as the childr'cai grew irp. J'he family 
is now dr'hniicdy rlivided. 1 he bo\ has clevelopc'd into a 
tvjrical “nramma’s boy,” \shili' Florerrce has Icarnc-d to play 
upon Iri'r lather’s affection to the point of causing open rup- 
ture in the family. 

Development of desirable attitudes towards physical 
structure. What should be the attitude developed in a child 
toward his physical charactc'ristics.^ Since the child is born 
with a certain physical constitution, there is little that he can 
do about it except to develop w'hatcver physiciue he has 
through prerper habits of eating, sleeping, cleairlincss, carriage, 
and dres*-, and forget about it. That should be the philosophy 
of parents and friends. No undue attention should be directed 
to any physical characteristics except in a constructive way. 
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A child should never be led to believe that he is in any way 
abnormal. If there is a defect, it should be recognized by 
adults and by the child as soon as he is able to understand, 
but only in so far as the caild may be influenced lo overcome 
the difficulty or to aeci.|ji it and eoinpcaisale for it in another 
way so that he may be socially desirable. 

Helen is definitely bowlegged. As a child this did not 
bother her, as sh(' has always l)ecn a lovable youngster and 
popular w'iih her group. Howe\er, wlien slie entered high 
school she began to be self-conscious of her walk. Aldiough 
her parents have little money, they realized that this condition 
would interfere with her norm;!l developnn-nt and had her 
legs operated upon. Now, alth(»ugh Helen is still in a plaster 
cast, she is happily tutoring in her sulijeets full) appreciative 
of her parents’ sacrifice to give her this treatment, and de- 
termiiK'd to take her place again in hei sehoc)hvork and her 
group. Little Lavinia, two ye.irs old, has attractive’ teeth. 
Since’ candy is not good for her pretty teeth, she good-naturedly 
accepts the fact that cand\ treats are few .ind far between. 

Adults hav'c a real resjjonsibility in this matter. Young 
children respond to the stiniulatitni of their social environ- 
ment earlier and more thoroughly th.'in is n'alized. ( lominents, 
favorable or anfavorabl> , concerning the personal ap])earance 
of a child should be reduced t(j a minimum; emphasi^ should 
always b(‘ placed upon desirable behavior rather than up®n 
outstanding .ipj)earanc<’. It i’’ tl '■ duty of all iliose concerned 
with the education of the \ouiig chikl to view the jjhysieal in 
its proper perspective and encouiage in the child a healrliful, 
constructive appreciation of his own jihvsic.al eonstitution. 

MENTAL ABILITY AS' .1 FACTOF OF PFRSOXALIfl 

Effect on the child of his mental ability. Cihifdren differ 
in their ability to adjust to their environment. Members of 
the .same family show great variation in this respect. In the 
early months o''inf.mrv, life for the child is a matter of routine. 
The degree of habituation is closely allii'd to the' maturation 
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of the nervous system. Very early in the child’s life there are 
beginnings of responses to the behavior of others. This early 
sensitivity to environmental stimuli places much responsibility 
upon those who set the stage for the young learner. Parental 
attitude as expressed in the type of situations to which the 
child is exposed, together with the adult interpretation of the 
child’s responses, has much influence in developing his ability 
to adjust to his environment. 

Unfavorable comparisons. Since parents (whatever their 
own intelligence quotient) desire their children to be brighter 
than all other children, theie is a tendency on the part of 
unwise parents to attempt .i forcing of the child’s responses 
to the adult world. More than this, such parents and doting 
relatives read meanings into a child’s accidental behavior. A 
child, by accident, makes a rc'sponse that seems to show matu- 
rity bc'yond his years. Ihis is vcTy pleaMng to his family, who 
consequently expect repc'utioiis of this type of response. If, 
howc'ver, the intelligent lesjionse is not repeated, ^ihc failure 
to do so is iinputc'd to stubbornness or illness on the part of 
the child. Iherc* then develops c'ither an atmc»spherc of dis- 
ajiprov^al or cjne ol foolish lussing about possible symptoms of 
disorder. To this adult behavior the child is sensitive without 
in the least understanding what it is all about. 

The condition is aggravated if the child in question has an 
older brcnhc'r or sister as ho, bc'c ause of a more rapidly develop- 
ing nervous system, was able at his age* to make the desired 
responses more ccmsistently than he has done. Little Audrey 
is unusudllv alcTt for her age . Intelligible speech staited early, 
hex vocabuiaiy at 22 months is that of an average forty-month- 
old child and her ability to understand and follow directions 
is also excellent. Her little brother Bobby, nine months old, 
although physic ally strong and large, is a much slower learner 
than she was at his age. He is a much more placid babv than 
she was and will probably develop into a normally intelligent 
bov. However, his mother is constantly comparing his lack 
of response at his age not only with Audrey’s behavior when 
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she was nine months old, but even v.'ith her present responses 
She fears that he is a menully retarded child. Her anxiety is 
intensified by the fact that the baby did sufier a slight head 
injury at birth from which he has apparently comj>letcly re- 
covered. The mother is always on the alert for any intelligent 
behavior on the part of the child, overemphasizing its oc- 
::urence, and showing to him her disappointment when he 
fails to respond adequately to a stimulus. It is still too early 
to predict the elfect of this treatment upon the child’s per- 
sonality, but one may venture the prophecy that during his 
entire childhood Bobby will sufier by comparison with his 
more alert sister, unless his mother overcomes her present 
absorbing interest in quickness of responses. 

The bright child. The quick learner has a decided ad- 
vantage during childhood, lie early recognizes the wisdom 
of adapting himself to the unaccountable demands of his 
elders; if he is well balanced eiuotionalh , he is able to adjust 
his mood to theirs. lie is able to win approval lor feats of 
memory, such as repeating nur.«cr> rhymes, names, numbers, 
etc. He is able to gain the appreciation of his parents, if not 
alw’ays of visitors, by his ability to jjcrform upon occasion. 
Studies of bright children * demonstrate that they arc in no 
way handicappt'd in d''”eloping a normal and well-balanced 
adjustment to others in theii social gioup. Ho\\cver, a superior 
child is in danger of developing an appreciation of himself 
which may cause him to be unpopular witu the less alert 
members of his owni group. Since he is unconscious of the 
cause of this antagonism, he will know only onc' way of meet- 
ing it, which will be more or less complete withdrawal from 
the unsatisfying situation into himself oi toivard those adults 
who apparently appreciate his bcluivior. 

If his earlv experiences have encouraged the beginnings of 
a “shut-in personality" the child’s condition is no better when 
he enters schocjl life. Parental urgings have given him a better 
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background for regular school tasks than that of his more 
normal schoolmates; but he may lack tlie ability to lake part 
successfully in the extracurricular activities of the group, and 
finding himself outside his age group must seek his satisfaction 
in winning the approval of the teacher. Thus a vicious circle 
is started. His success in school work tends to antagonbe the 
group still further and he becomes knowii as “teacher’s pet” 
or, at best, a member of a very smal! group of similar children, 
all of whom are v'otecl cjuc'er bv the other children. Because 
of the emcitional eoncl'tion developc'd, the jiersonahty of the 
child Will bc‘ seriously affected His own inten'sts, tlic ambi- 
tions of his parents, and the «'ni‘ouragement oi Jiis teacher may 
result in a m<ist(Ty of jmn-ly academic w'ork that may place 
him fai ahead of his age group and deny him normal social 
relations, or too much studv and lack of physical activity may 
be too great a strain on his health. 

Alice entiTcd high s( hool when she was eleven years old. 
Hei intolligiiue cjuoticnl wa'- 104, the highest higher class. 
She had been reared from babyhood by' an adoring grand- 
mother and mother. The motlH r was in business, and since 
busines', matters weie discussc'd freedy in the home Alice had 
dev'eloped an adult point of view. She had attended the (de- 
ment. iry s( ho(yl from which her mother had been graduated. 
'I here she was well liked by her teachers, w'as given <*. great 
de il of lte(’doin, had a few friends hci ccjual in intelligence, 
and spent most ol her time with her lamib. However, she 
was unable to adjust succt'ssftilly to the high .school situation 
Physicallv she was not attractive-, as .she was too heav-v lor her 
height. Her manner was domineering, she found it difficult 
to follow routine .uid had little patienee with class discussions 
since they were on an inttdlccrual level below her own. .She 
was frankly critical ol all h(-r teachers with the excf'jilion of 
one or two who, recognizing h(“r superior mental ability but 
undevclo[H-d social adaptability, singled her out ^or the pur- 
pose of adjustment. Her early high school life w-as most un- 
happy, and it was only through the wise counsel of some of 
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the faculty that she was able to start making a more satisfactory 
social adjustment. 

Jane, another child who had much the same Ijackground 
and ability except that as a child she was ihc source of argu- 
ment between her mother and grandmother, is also having a 
difficult time adjusting to a society made uj) of individuals of 
average intelligence. Unlike Alice, who took no part in physi- 
cal activities, Jane is active in water sports. However, am- 
bition has colored her personality so deeply that she cannot 
tolerate defeat. She finished elementary school when she was 
scarcely eleven years old. If she is confronted with a situation 
which she cannot master she leaves it in an emotional tantrum. 
She will not play simph' home games with her younger brother 
because she is afraid that he may beat her. If she cannot with- 
draw from a situation of this kind she has been known to 
cheat in order t(j win. Unfortunately her parents arc encour- 
aging her in this attitude and tend to blame others for any 
possible failure of their daughter. 

The slow child. The probh'in of the slow child is different 
but ('qually serious. As a )oung child lu* is exposed to the 
disapj)roval of his j^arents and the scorn of other children. As 
he matures sufficiently to understand that he is not respond- 
ing in the desin'd uay, he is at a lo.ss to know what to do about 
it. Parents of .slow children usualh rectjgni/e the lack in the 
child but are unwilling to admit it. They are lorn between 
irritation because he is unable to meet their »'\peclations and 
a desire to protect liim from the criticism of others. They 
“baby” him and emj)hasi/e the fact that he is only a child 
and cannot be exj)etted to have “an (jld head on young shoul- 
ders.” If this method is followed, the child often becomes 
quite dependent and fails to use whatever intelligence he may 
have. 

When the child starts his school life, there seems to develop 
an abrupt right-about-face on the part of the parents. The 
mother insists that her child is as bright as atiy of the others. 
During his entire school life the struggle continues. In .some 
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cases, the blame is placed squarely upon the shoulders of the 
teacher; the child is encouraged to accuse the teacher of 
favoritism; and the parent is a constant visitor at the school 
in order to complain to or about the teacher. Some parents 
insist that he take subjects that are too difficult for him and 
then accuse the child of laziness and lack of interest. Visits 
to th(‘ .school are mad(', in these cases, to gain the cooperation 
of the school in forcing the child to work harder. Any sug- 
gestion on the part of the teacher that the child is doing the 
best he can and that he .should not be pushed ahead is looked 
upon as an insult. Plans are often made by thtsse patents for 
the continuance of the child’s “education” in an acedemic 
high school. 'I’lie lather threatens that if the child will not 
study, he must go to \^'ork. Howt'ver, compulsory education 
laws prevent that. I'he tesults ar<‘ inevitable. I'he chikl soon 
becoin<'s a past master ot th<' art of deceit. Report cards are 
falsified, cheating teehniques are perfected, and with the 
failure ol these method'- truancs develops. Allhouyl* running 
away Irom lioiiu' m.i> he explained as a natural “wanderlust,” 
it h.is bi'cn iound th.n the numix i of such cases is very small 
among c hildn n who are well adju'-ted in their school life. 

Deviates compared with normal children. 'I he foregoing 
discussion might seem to Ic'ad to the coiudusion that to l)e a 
well-adjusted pensunalitv one should have avei age intelligence, 
and that there is grave danger if one is a deviate from the 
norm. 'I his is not neeessarih tine, yet this is a woilrl ol av’crage 
people, <uk1 soci.il customs <md mores arc for th(' great jiart 
ad)usted to the lU'ccls and uuderst.uiding ol the avcTage men- 
tality ol the group, 'f’hc further away an individual is from 
the mental norm of his grouj), the more difficult is an adjust- 
ment of ])ersonality to it. Our problem here is not concerned 
with those- who are classed as definitc-ly subnormal. Society 
is recognizing its responsibility for these individuals and is 
slowly ])ut surc'ly working toward protecting the existing 
mentally unfit and lessening their number. The difficulties of 
adjustment lie in the group with I.Q.s between seventy and 
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ninety and those whose I.Q. exceeds 110. However, society 
needs what both these groups have to offer, if the individuals 
comprising them can be adjusted to desirable social attitudes. 

Parents oi normally intelligent children, if they themselves 
are normally intelligent, have relatively little to worry them. 
They will have the satisfaction ol seeing theii children perform 
at lea.st a.s well as the majority. Although their ambitions 
may be thwarted because the child cannot (juitc meet their 
ideal, at least, except in unusual instances, there will be no 
serious disappointments, 'reachers know how comforting a 
good average student is. Usually lie may be relied upon to 
do his work conscientiouslv and without fuss. He runs with 
the group and set ms to be fairly well adjusted. P,iients do 
not need to be called into tonsultation c.xeept for friendly 
discussions of futurt' jilans. 

Mental hygiene for bright children. Perhaps the most 
difficult problem ol adjustment is that of children who have 
very superior intelligence. The number t)^ these is relatively 
small, and they' are widely scaitert'd throughout the com- 
munity. Their ability to grasji the significance of situations 
more quickly than those around them tends to develop emo- 
tional disturbances both in themselves and in others of their 
gioup. I’hcse in turn may lead to jealousies, lack of mutual 
understanding, and friction. '1 erman^ sumrnari/cs his findings 
coiuerning geniuses as follows: 

Appealing usually in superior families fand the more usually so 
when educational and cjther eaiiy eu\ nonmental iiietjualits per- 
sists) young geniuses are found to display in eluldhood sujierior 
intelligence, supciior talents, and supeiior i' fits of character The 
converse has not been definilelv demonsUaltd, but the apjie.irancc 
in childhood of a (omhination of the liighesl decree of gi neral 
ability, special t.ilent, seriousness of puipose, and indomitalile per- 
sistence may well be greeted as indicating a rapacity fui adult 
achievement of the highest rank. Tlie cliild is lather of the man: 
the gifted youth will he the leader of the future. 


1 L. M. Terman, op. nt., 2, p. 219, 
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Heredity sets limits, but within these limits the adequate training 
of the most gifted — and so also of their less disdnguished fellows — 
may raise them to the designed stature of men unmarred by the 
defects of insuflitient experience, and thus realize in each one the 
complete development of inborn worth. 

The parents' responsibility toward a bright child is great. 
He has here a potential leader, one w'ho will, directly or in- 
directly, for good (jr lor ill, influent e other members of his 
group. The lirst aitn of such a parent should be to provide 
an environment for the child that is in ('V'cry uay normal. 
Later this child will need to ll\e a normal life in a normal 
world. Therefore he should begin to dt'velop in such a tcorld. 
His delicate' nervous system should not be tmduly ta.xed. His 
diet, slee[)ing hours, and exercise need ver^ careful watching 
and should be thoroughly routinized. Because of his own 
maturing actixjt's, if lelt to himself, he may tend to overdo. 
Therefore, his physical wcll-bcint» should be of first considera- 
tion. He should not b<‘ riiscemraged in his early (dlorTs toward 
respeinses bcNond his chronological age, but he .should not be 
pushed, nor should his activities lx made a form of entertain- 
ment for guests. As far as is possible, differences between his 
mode of reaction and those of less alert children should be 
miuimi/ed. If the child himsi'lf ajipcars to be aw<ire of these 
dilfereiu cs and st'cm.s ]ntx/l<‘d by them, he should not have 
euf'entlcied in him a feeling t)f supeiioiity but merely be 
made to undcrst.and that there arc differences among people 
and that wv cannot all be alike. His superioi mcntalits should 
be math' the basis of his Ix'havitir training in that he should 
have explained to him more fully than is pos.sible with less 
able children the reason for th'* desirability of certain modes 
of behavior rather than of others. Pride in desirable behavior 
ba.sed upon unilcrstanding ol it should be developed in the 
child without criticism of those children who are unable to 
understand iully why such behavior is desirable. He should 
be given an opportunity to associate with children of his own 
ability’, as well as with slower children, so that he may learn 
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group cooperation. This is very important and should begin 
early in life. 

Donald was the bright son of ambitious parents. I lis father’s 
work took him to C’.hiua, where Donald spent most of his 
childhood and early school life. His school w'as very fwclusive 
and his com{janions were hand-picked. When lie returned to 
America and eniert'd a New York public scluiol, he h.id had 
an unusual background both of c'xperience and culture, yet 
he was very uncomfortable with his own age group. This 
pensisted through his high .school course. lie became a}iathctic, 
li'tlc.ss, and antisocial. To a ]js\clu)l(jgist tci whom he w'as 
brought lor an interview, the boy admitted that he disliked 
pc'ople, as no one .st'caned to undcTslaiid him cjr care about 
him. He admitU'd that the only ones he could get along wjih 
were children much younger th<»n himself and yer\ old people. 
His parents had attributed this char.icteri.stic to his good 
breeding and courtesy. .As a matter of laet, with ihe.se two 
groups he could Iv himsedf; hc' did not have to keep on the 
protective' armor of su|K’i iority. 

The bright child at school, riic- bright child should not 
be ov'erstinuilatc'd in his sc hool life. There is no great glory 
in bc'ing graduatc'd two y<\irs ahead of time'. It is betU'r for 
him to be walh young pc'ople nearer his own age and at the 
same time have a more enriched curriculum in his [iroper 
grade. Some childrc'n arc' emotionally mature as w'ell as 
mentally accelcratc'd. I'br them, the rate of pi'figress in.iy be 
decidc'd by consultation of parc-nls, school authorities, and 
the' child him.sc'lf. Clare shcmlcl be t.iken that this type of 
child does not become interested in .so many kinds of activity 
that he has difficulty in carrying any one form to the stage of 
experiness. roo many bright peojile have liitted Iroin one 
interest to another beeause of their inability to persist in any 
one field. Such children may easily develop into charming 
dilettantes, unable to do anything well enough to earn a liv- 
ing at it. Bright children should be given plenty of opportunity 
to discover their interests, but guidance should help them to 
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determine what is to be their ultimate vocation, allowing the 
others to fall into the category of avocations or hobbies. 'This 
IS desirable for the best development of personality, even 
though later one of these avocations may become a life work. 

Mental hygiene for the slow child. The less able child 
needs a little different tieatment The fact that he is slower 
than the average must be accepted by the paicnts, and any 
ambitions which they may have inquiring superior mental 
ability must be dismissed fioin their thinking A slow child 
IS not necessarily a diag on society I he re arc manv occupa- 
tional opportunities lor an individual who is careful, aceuiate, 
and interested in routine activities In fact, such t^pls of 
work «ire more sue ccsslullv accomplished bv a slow thinker 
than b\ one who is inoic alert Tioni babyhood, attention 
should be given by the [larents to the development of traits 
which would compensate foi the slowci me ntalilv Parents and 
others who aie le '■jjonsible for the education ol the slowerchild 
nee el to be <n in mind th it, although me nt il ale i liie ssa*! a j)owf*i- 
ful hictor in peisonahtv, it is not neeessaiilv the duel laetoi in 
attaining soenil success and tint eifteii the happiest and best 
adjusted membeisejl sue it tv art among the mentally less able. 

I HI /l/ 0 //ms IS 1 IK I OR 0! PtRSOWini 

Place of emotions. 1 he voting child itsf'ontls to certain 
exciting stnuiih with lesjionses which show evidence ol emo- 
tional behavioi f aiK m hlr tliCM responses ,irc vague and 
cannot easil\ bt elassihed as overt signs ol any clelimte emo- 
tional Ol stint cl-u|i state ol ihe organism Howevei, such 
lesjion-NCs even in then < arlv mdehmte form are iiowerful 
diivts n molding behavioi responses ol an individual We 
aic so muth tieaiures of impulse that many of us need a life- 
time ol hard knocks belort we art able to develop even slight 
inte'lle t tu il eontrol of our actions Those of us who have 
trained ourselves to a lair degree of reasonable rather than of 
impulsive bchavierr find that our ordinary habits break down 
under the pressure oi unusual stimulation 
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The study of glandular behavior has not yet advanced to 
that point piophcsied by seniiscientific writers, when it will 
be possible to control the glandular balance of an individual 
to the point of producing at will an entirely stable person. 
However, if the child’s glands are normal and healthy we may 
expect them to function properly, and it is our duty to provide 
an environment in which the behavior resulting fnjin their 
activity will be such that the individual will possess a strong 
virile peisonality rather than a warped conflict -ridden com- 
plex of n'actions. It is a generally accejitcd Jaet that the 
emotions are the foundation upon which are built histories of 
great achievement as well as pitiful stories of wretcheu fail- 
ures. Physical constitution and mental ability arc but c('n- 
comitanl factors which contribute to these constructive or 
destructive func tionings ol the emotional forces. 

Early emotional responses. The infant’s emotional drives 
direct his res])(mses to their propc'r stimulation. The feeding, 
petting, and general care of his bodily needs givem him by his 
mothcT or nurse clic it from him satisfied cooings, gurgles, and 
approaches such as snuggling, and, later, extending of the 
arms, body, etc. ( a ic's and movement ol limbs .irc* his responses 
to restraint or thw.irting. Shrinking and other bodily move- 
ments are brought about by such stimulants as sudden noises. 
From these beginnings may devclojj a multitude of behavior 
responses which may be eithc'r dc'sirable or undesirabh' from 
the point of view of the development of personality. Care, 
attention, and physical well-b(‘ing are satisfying to children 
and they learn to rc'spond Irc'cly to those who jirovide these. 
They are also scuisitive to any lack of attention on the p.irt of 
others. The aim of a child’s life is the satisfaction of pliysical 
and immediate wants, and the adult who supjilies th'“se is the 
object of the child’s interest and attt'iuion. If the adult fails 
in meeting these wants the outgoing love response may tjuickly 
change to a passive retreating or a more active bodily display 
of anger. 

Mary was her aunt’s favorite niece. The aunt was a frequent 
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visitor at the home of Mary’s parents and was always the 
bearer of candy, toys, etc. lor the ehiJd. For this reason this 
aunt was also Mary’s favorite relative. The mother remon- 
strated with her sister for “spoiling’’ the girl, but the aunt 
made light of these comments until she realized that Maiy^’s 
effusive greetings were combined with eager glances to see 
what had been brought for her. Upon one occasion the aunt 
came empty-handed. When Mary realized that there was 
no present for her sh(‘ ignored her aunt, repulsed the usual 
friendly overtures, and finally pommeled her aunt with both 
her little fists, crying “Bad Auniy, Mary hates vou ! ” 

Thus in the young child's lift' lovi and anger are ilosely 
allied, and tlicir espression is impulsive and the outgrowth 
of immediate satisfactions or thwartings. The normal child 
m.iy go cpiickh from a state of love behavior to that of rage 
or xi(c vena. Ills mcinorv is short, and a new stimulation will 
divert his .iticntion and bring about tin entiie emotional 
change. * 

One of the earliest causes of the show of fear response in 
an infant is a loud iiviise or an unexpected sensation of being 
without supjiort. 1 he element of une\[)ecfedn(’ss in the en- 
vironment, upsetting the baby’s accu^tolncd calm, will re- 
sult in the ( h.irac tci istic responses of crying, shi inking, trem- 
bling, etc .\s the child glows older this eaily association is 
afrtached to any '.iiuation which is strange, or which seems to 
lack th(' jirotectne factor of his usual c'm ironiiu'nt. In the 
beginning a sccilciing is fcMi’cd not because of the meaning of 
the words used, but because of the unaccustomed pitch or 
qualit\ of the \oice. Aii) changc’d behavior reaction on the 
part of ail adult is “feared’’ by the child. 

Little Jack staitc'cl to tingci food. His mother took the of- 
fending hand, skipjiecf it very gcmtly, and looked at him with- 
out her .iccustoined smile. Jack felt no pain. During play 
jicriods, the mother h.id touched his hand in the same way, 
but this time the physical action was accompanied by a dif- 
ferent facial exprc'ssion. The combination was not satisfying 
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and was associated with the fingering of the food. The inci- 
dent was f(ji gotten and the food lingered again. Repetitions 
of the parent's response finally .set up a definite a.ssociation 
pattern that c'aused Jack to keep his fingers out of the food 
because he was “afraid” of an unsatisfactory result. 

Fears may be developed as a result of unexpected happen- 
ings which have no apparent basis. Frances loved dogs and 
kittens. Her parents encouraged her to pet animals that they 
knew to be gentle. One day while visiting Iriends with her 
parents she strayed oxit of the house and was thrown down by 
a playful puppy, vxlio continued to jump around her and bark 
shrilly until she was rescued. After this experience, her re- 
sponse to all moving animals, even those with which sh'* had 
previously played, was a complete fear hysteria. She was led 
gradually to overcome this active aversion but as a grown 
woman she admitted that upon the sudden sight of an ac- 
tive clog she had to fight an impulse to scream or run 
away. 

The development of the child’s attitudes. The child’s 
understanding of himself as an individual, of his relation to 
his parents, his .sisters and brothers, and his friends, is built 
upon an emotional basis. He cannot give a clear-cut logical 
reason for his attitudes towards othens. He “feels” a certain 
way about them, mainly because of their bt'havior toward 
him, but he does not analy/,c this emotional urge toward pr 
away from. To one child, God Is an old mao with great 
white beard who lives up in heaven and who will jjrotect 
him and give him what he wants when he is good or who will 
punish him when he is naughty. The child likes one picture 
or musical S(‘lection and dislikes anotherj but he cannot ex- 
plain his reason for doing .so. With firoper training, he can 
recognize that one type of behavior is right and another wrong, 
although he is not always certain, since peculiar things happen 
sometimes when he is doing what he feeds is right. 

Wc must realize that the child’s aesthetic, social, religious, 
and moral experiences are outgrowths of his emotional de- 
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velopment and are closely linked with his own appreciations 
of satisfaction and annoyance. 

Mental hygiene of emotions. Parents need great patience 
and wisdom in dealing with the emotional life of a child. The 
basic factors underlying the satisfying and unsatisfying ele- 
ments of a child’s life and his consequent emotional states 
must be understood and treated sanely and objectively. It is 
not always easy to discover the causis of a child’s response to 
a situation, but there are certain principles which if followed 
will help to develop at least the beginnings of a .stable emo- 
tional person, ilitv. 

The physical and mental factors of personality have their 
efleci upon tlu* child's cmotion.il n.iturc. A sicklv delicate 
child is usuallv more sensitive to emotion-arousing .stimuli. 
Not only is he mote likclv to be piotccted by adults so that 
he becomes clejienehmt upon oihc'rs and cannot withstand un- 
satisfsing c'onclitions, Imt his own phssieal weaknt'ss makc'S 
him less <il)l(‘ to adapt to a ch.mgmg (‘iiMronnK'nl* Hence', 
unless grcMt eaie is ev'rcised, lie will temel to be'come fretful, 
c'asilv fiiglitencd, and gnen to temper t.mtrums. Such ehil- 
drc'n shemld of couise' be we'll e.iri'd for, but not fussed over. 
If the aelult is reasonably' ee'rtain that this rhild is free from 
jiain, he should be left to himself exactly as ,i normal child 
weiulel l)('. 

,A ehild who has siqx'iior intelligi'noe nerds stimulation 
cennmeiisurate with his me ntal abilitx. lleiwese'i, he should 
not be ove rstimulate'd. C'aie must be i.iken that he docs not 
engage in actnitie' which .in' bcvonel his physical maturity. 
As far as peissible, he* should be c'ncouiaged t<J Like p,art in 
normal child actisitic's and shcnild have plenty of opportunity 
for contact w'ith other chilchen of his own age'. lie shemld not 
be alleiwc'd to find his s.itisfae tion in purely mental activities. 
Since such a child is likcK to be sensitive and imaginative, care 
should be taken that emeition-arousing elements in 1 is environ- 
ment be clearly and eibjectisc'lv explained to him. 

Less able children must be protected from emotional upsets 
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due to their own lack of ability to inert normal stimulation. 
Thc> should be given oppoit unities to aihicve success in situ- 
ations suited to then limitations. 

For all children, objective wcll-conti oiled behavior on the 
pait of adults will do much to train young people to similar 
control. 

SPECIAL IMLRnsrS A\n April IDES 

Effect of parental interests. Vs a rule, parents begin 
earlv to plan lor tin lutuic* caucus of then childrcm. Some- 
times the Cdteei chosen is ox\c which tin* parent himsell had 
hoped to follow but lor one reason or another had tailed to 
achieve. Sonietiim the ji.uent expec ts the child to lollovv his 
(the parent’s) caieer. It ma> be thiit he himsell h.id planned 
otherwise, but the oldest son ol the Maillands had always gone 
into medicine, so he had to do -.o Now, lorgc tting his own 
objections as a boy, the lathe i is alrc'ady jilanning during his 
boy’s babyhood that the lainih iradituai shall be coniinuc'd. 
If the child IS a girl, the mother dec idc's that her elaughtcr 
sh.tll give her the oppoitunits to enjoy vieaiiously the caretT 
whie h she hc'rsc'll w.is jirevente ei lioiii entering, or, all the Cllay- 
ton gills have been school te ache is, sc' Janet will probably 
lollow' m ihcir lootsteps. VVonicn olten go to gieat Ic'ngths m 
ordcT to dese'lop m then fhildien abilitit's winch they (the 
mothers) wish to have de'velojied \ <-101 v is told about {in 
expectant mejthei whose one ambition was to have her child 
become a great iiiusn i<in In oidei to have this ambition 
assured, she* practiced on the jii.ino daily hir many hours al- 
though she hersc'll had no musical t.il' nt and lound this daily 
practicing a most unj)leas,iiil chon Her ciiscenery' late 1 that 
her daughter jjossesscci no musical fibihty but a degree ol per- 
sistence equal to her own was a great chsaj>iJointinenl. 

Other parents ha\e no pre'conci'ucd ideas of wh.if the 
child’s life work should be but are' constantly looking for 
“signs’’ of developing interest They clt'cide that because the 
child shows a special interest m flowers he will be a great 
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botanist. A child’s desire to thump with both hands on the 
piano means the beginning of a musical career. Taking a 
watch apart to see what makes it go is complete evidence of 
mechanical genius. In some instances it is n<' more than the 
height of the baby s lorchead, or the lormation of his ears or 
hands, that leads parents to dreams ol greatness. 

No matter what foim these p.irenfal ambitions take, if they 
are definite and expressed they are cc»’tain either to stimulate 
in the child dreams ol a future which may be kept from ma- 
terializing by his special abilitic*s and opportunities or lark of 
them, or to arouse in linn an incrc^asing resentuumt against his 
family because tlieii wishes are in oppositicjn to his own grow- 
ing interests. 

John as a child showc'd some ability to play the violin, but 
was also interested in shojiwotk at school. Ilis teacher of 
music, who, .ilthough not const lousK dishonest, had in John 
a good sourc e of intoinc , enc otiiagc-cl his p.irents, who were in 
moderate financial c iic umstaiuc s but wen^ making gfc'at sacri- 
fices to allow him to >tudv the- violin. John wanted to elect a 
mechanical course when he entend high school. However, 
he wa'> dl^couraged fiom this because' he might injure his 
h.inds in the ni.it hiiier> He developed an antagonistic atti- 
tuclc' toward the f.iinih, and although he wimt to his “lessons” 
rc'gtilai'K .md pi.Kticc'd d.iiK, he rc-lusc'd to “perfenm” for 
fiieuds or viMloi'' .It the home He gi.idu.illv joined a group 
of bens who jil.ned poimlai music and, .igaimr .idult jiro- 
tests, stai t('d a ja// orchestr.i. He is now a high school gradu- 
ate', h.is lu't'n rehi'C'd In tli< good schools ol music, and is 
earning .i mote oi less prc't.u lous hvc'hhood with his orchestra. 
His manner is sullen and ant'social. Has a good mechanic 
been lost in a pooi musician bc'cause of iiarc'ntal ambition? 

Children’s developing vocational interests. Children 
too drc.uii about ihc'ir future. An admired adult is a lawyer; 
the child w.mts to be a l.iwyer. A small town g‘rl went to 
Hollywood <inci m.tde good; the child is going to be a great 
actress. Policemen are wonderful men; one has to do what 
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they say and they \v('ar brass buttons; so the ideal vocation is 
that of policeman. Nurses wear attraotive uniforms and 
marry millionaire paiu'nts or rising young doctors, so the 
girls want to be nur.s('s. All eliildrcn go through these stages 
of hero worship or romantic dreams. If the child is living a 
normal life with pl(‘nl\ of activity, these dreams come and 
go to be superseded by others. If a careful study of the child’s 
real abilities and opportunities is made and followed, these 
many interests may crystallize into a .safe and suitable choice. 
If the child’s interests are not controlled, he may attempt to 
enter a vocation for uhich he is entirely unsuiU'd and do 
nothing <^onstruetiv(‘ with his life, or he may llit from one in- 
terest to another and, as an ,iclult. be unprepared for any defi- 
nite field. In either ea.se, the child's pcTsonality will suffer 
from the lack of opportunity to achieve suecc'ss in work suited 
to his abilities. 

Since tht' ])roper development of an individual’s special 
aptitudes is so important to the growth of v,ell-balanec*d ad- 
justment, parents and teachers net'd to give careful attention 
to the cii.seovery and tnn’ning of these* abilitic*s. 

Desirable development of specific aptitudes. Although 
it is doubtful that the explicit c'xpression in e\)x'rt perf iriuance 
in any'^ field is inherited, i< is profiabU* that unusual achieve- 
ment has its roots in inhc*i ilc-d temdeneies. The gilted rmeician, 
artist, or writer, or the successful nuilhematic ian, siatesinap, 
teacher, doctor, or jj.ut'iit i^ both born and made. I’ht're are 
potential factors, phydc'.il, mental, ai^d emotional, which if 
dcvc'loped in a propitious tniviionmcnt will cause an individual 
to be sueee.ssful in a seleetc'cl field, })rovid<*d the reciuircments 
of that particular type of activity follow th< pc>ssibililies of his 
inhcrc'iit capabilities and dcvc'loped interests. A psychologist 
was accustomed to .s<iy to his classes that a man might have 
an alert mind, might have jnastered all the rules, and might 
have a great intcrc.st in the work, but if he had a woodc'ii leg 
he could nc'vc'r be a sucrc.ssful fireman! In diis case, the 
wooden leg is an obvious barrier, but there are other limita- 
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tions, not so easily recognized but equally important, which 
must be considered as early as possible in planning a career. 

Parents’ responsibility. It is natural for a parent to give 
thought to the child’s future, but a wise parent will delay 
any specific choice until the child is old enough to plan for 
himself with the aid of scientific measures of aptitudes. There 
are ways in which parents may lay the groundwork for this 
decision. First, they may frankly analyze themselves, their 
own potentialities and abilities and the history of tlieir own 
families. II a girl who has straight hair wants her daughter 
to have curly hair she will need to many a curl} -haired man, 
and even then the daught( r mav inherit hair as str.iight as 
her mothei’s In the same wav', if one has vocational dreams 
for one’s unborn child, (he potentialities for which he himself 
does no( possess, he will nevd to choose a m.ile who possesses 
them, and <\'cn these may not develop in the next gen- 
eration. 

Nothing can be pre-dicted with certainty about S newborn 
infant, but a caielulK' planned eiiviroriine'nt in which the 
child ina\ develop inteiests n.ituralK, without too much 
pioddintj oi a suitcit ol one partieulai kind of stimulation, is 
hkel\ to elev'c lop desnable intcTCst-. in the growing e liild "I he 
emotional reactions of the child are eloselv linked with these 
intere’sts. \ child’s inteTc st cannot be forec'd, on the other 
hind, It mav clevelo}) without .my conscious losteiing c-lloit 
on the' part ol the adult. '1 he piicle rc'sulting Iroin the ae- 
coniplishincnt of a worth-while lob is one ol the best means 
of assuring lor a prison a de suable attitude toward his gioup. 
1 he person who is prepared to perloim a task which is socially 
des’nible and of value to him ell has no lime loi i esenlrnents, 
jealousies, fears, etc., that may waip his peisonality. Idlemcss 
or the sf'iise of futility in one's w'ork arc often the forerunners 
of maladjusted befiavior. 

Development of pride in achievement. During childhood 
tlie individual should be encouraged to assume responsibilities 
which arc suited to las age and ability. The boy on a farm 
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who has his own calf to care for, the girl who has certain simple 
household tasks which are her own responsibility, the child 
who is fortunate enough to be a pupil m a school where a 
sane activity program is in progress have a rnuth better 
chance to develop a wholesome personality than has th<* young 
perscjn whose one object in life is to amuse himself or the one 
who, if he is doing something constructive, must follow minute 
directions of an <idult who becomi s impatient if the youngster 
makes a mistake or seem'- aw'kward in canying c>ut these 
dc'tails without understanding the purpose or the end result 
ol the activity. 

Parents and teaclu'is, then, need to give childien responsi- 
bilities w'ith frc^edoi i of pertoi inance. being c.irelul that the 
duties are thoroughly undcTstood and that proper apjiroval 
is accorded to successful at hievemcnt. .\t the same* tunc*, at- 
tcmtion on the jiart of the adults slmuld be chrerterl toward 
those tvpes of activities in which tlie c laid appears to hav’c the 
keenest interest and for wliich he show's the* greatest .iptitude. 
This careful observation, combined with tests of intelligence, 
aptitude, and inteiest, should enable* parents and children to 
decide together, in the light of existing occ ujiational oppor- 
tunities, upon the vocation which seems the most promising. 

Much of the maladju'trnci'i of oersonalitv vvhich is too 
common at pre.sent could be avoided if jiarents and teachers 
were more careful in helping children to develoj) wluilcvtr 
abilities they possess instead ol si peiimposing adult desires 
and aims upon their maturing interests. 

rERSo.\'ALirr and the environment 

Any discussion of the development of pi rson ility must in- 
clude refc'rence to the enviionmental factors in which the 
personality matures. Consc'quently, much has alreadv been 
said about these environmental factoi''. However, there are 
subtle elements in the child’s world which affect the chilrl but 
are overlooked bv the adult. Kurt Lewin gives us the following 
explanation of these effects: 
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The same factors that arc critical for the momentary situation 
are also characteristic of the total milieu of the child over longer 
periods of his life. 'Lhcir cfl'ccts upon the development of the child’s 
personality and his whole b(‘havior are similar to the cfTccts of the 
forces described in the momentary situation upon his momentary 
behavior. Particular features of the environment are usually less 
important than its total character in determining its effect upon 
development and, more particularly, ujjon the rate and mode of 
differentiation of the child’s personalit \ Overly harsh or severe 
surroundings may lead to the child’s encapsulating or insulating 
himself from the envirorunent. The child becomes stubborn and 
negativistic. Optimal environmental conditions, for example, opti- 
mal tension level, vary considerably with different individuals. It is 
a well-known fact that infants and young children who grow up in 
an institution generally show a slower development in many respects 
than children who grow up in a family. 

It is already clear from tlie circumstances just discussed what 
great significance a chang(‘ of environment may have for the child’s 
development. The so-callcd difficulties of training are not infre- 
quently related to the particular requirements of the parents, to 
their characters, and to the w^ay they get along togellirr. These 
difficulties disajijiear as soon as the child has f)cen for some time 
in a suitable erudronrnent. 'To be sure, the difficulties usually begin 
all over again after a return to the old environment. . . 

Up to now we have been deseribing the ('ffects of the present 
situation upon dev('lof)nient. These effects ccasc tvilh a cliangc in 
the situation. Nevertheless, th<‘ operation of the environiii(*ni always 
produces, as a consequence, a more or less marked change in the 
individual himself, and tlius ehonges his basis oi reaclion to all later 
situations. liiis inllucnce of die present situaiion upon future 
possibilities of conduct, whicli is particularly significant to develop- 
ment as a jiroccss consideral)ly extended in time, is due not only 
to the child's aec]uisition of ceriain inlcileciual experiences but, 
above all, to the fact that liis whole person is changed in certain 
specific ways. . . . 

Quite analogous cuniulativT scries due to this vicious circle may 
/)C seen in psychopathic children or in other children that have 
cliHic ulries in social groups, 'The overcxcitable or socially disagree- 
able child is not only less competent in his social situaiion, and thus 
makes his task harder, but also the other children rejer t him, drive 
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him to a defensive attitude, etc. The child soon gets himself into 
a social situation, originating perhaps in some quite trivial conflicts, 
that would ta\ the eaparitics ol .i child of high social endowment. 
Similar developments of a circular caus.il relationship between 
capacity and environment arc basif, for e\aii;]jJc, to stammering.' 
Conversely, not the least advantage of the gitted child consists it 
the especially favoral>l<' environmental conditions that he usually 
creau.". lor the future." 

Environment and physical development. Opportunities 
for physical development arc often iat king, especially in large 
cities. 'The apartment-house child is a pitiable object. If he 
does not have a playroom, he must alw.tys be earelul of the 
furniture. These apartments are usually overlurni.shed, .so 
that any attempts at aclivitv will n-sult in bumiis and falls. 
He may not run or jump in the ajiartment beeausi^ the people 
downstairs will compl.iin. His life in the city street is little 
better. He nuist look out for automobile!:; he must not block 
doorways or interfere in any w.ty with the trallic. \ broken 
window is a major oflcnse. Becau.se of the value of land, 
playgrounds are few^ and far betwien and the ehild is tired 
bt'lore he reaches one. Again, hecau.s(“ ol city h;t/ards, a 
child may not play in an unsupervised jilavground, and it is 
not alw'avs possible for ■' cooimunity to afford enough play- 
ground dinrlors. (iity schools d(> not have sullieient space 
for free activity, heme all .such at iivity mii.st he carefully cctfi- 
trolled, and a child’s natural urg s mav be .so . urbt'd that he 
develops a sen.se ol thtvarting and restraint from whicli he 
longs to escajie. 

Effect of environment upon mental and emotional de- 
velopment. The constant rush of traflir. the sjiecd at which 
w'e live, the ever-jsresenl radio, long .uitomohile trips inter- 
fering with normal rttutine all iilaee too great a strain on the 
child’s nervous system. The alert child is overstimulated. He 
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attempts to fit into the pattern and becomes a highly strung 
nervous indi\'idual, given to hurried judgments, half-under- 
stood truths, and a woeful lack of concentration. A child 
who has to work on an arithmetic a'^signmcnt to the tunc of 
the radio or to heated discussions of economic, labor, and social 
problems is unable to achieve any satisfactory degree of logi- 
cal or persistent mental effort and will dev'elop the habit of 
responding to the most ex<iting elements of his immediate 
environment, and thus idle away his time in inc onsecjuential 
and nonronstnu live activities. 'I’eachcrs arc constantly com- 
jrlaining that the children of today dcr not know' how to study 
and do not want to study as the teat heis themselves did when 
they w'ere young. 'I’lie fault is not the children’s but in the 
enviionnient in which w'e force them to live. 

Parents tend to eontntdict themselves in their attitudes 
towaid theii ( hildren. "J’hey desiie their children to meet 
situations on an adult hwel and vet uj)on occasions w'hen the 
patents staue (“motional scenes of theii own, they' exfiect their 
children lu ither to nndet stand nor to respond. Parents often 
associate feat responses with desnable social agencies or de- 
velop fear of places or things that later cause emotional diffi- 
cnltu's lor a child, llncati'iimg such irumshments as closing 
a child in a dai k c loset or tellmg a polit eman of his naughtiness 
may be the' beginnings of jiliobias in the child that may affect 
hks pc'rsonality foi th<' lema'nclc'r of his lil(“. 

The hygienic environment for a maturing child. The 
most dc suable f’nvironment for a very young child is that 
which afloids him dean, cjuu't, well-ic'gulatcd routine. His 
times of sh c“[nng and of eatinij should be fixed. All excite- 
ment, undiK' noise, or breaking of loutine should be avoided. 
There should be little oi no fondling or handling of the 
infant cxcc'jit for purjroscs of c.iring lor his physical com- 
fort. 

As the c hild grow's older, the routine may bt“ gradually re- 
laxed, but his sleejiing, eating, exercise, play, etc., should still 
follow a time schedule. He should not be allowed to deviate 
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from this routine one day, and then be punished if he wishes 
to do so at another time. I'he child’s conception of “right” 
and “wrong” develops gradually, bui adults must not take it 
for granted that the child is able to have an adult understanding 
of the environment in which he lives. New crises in the child' 
life need preparation befoi'c tliey occur. I’he lirst day at 
school may be a trauc'dy unless parents have propaied the 
child to look lorward to his entrance into this alien environ- 
ment as a rew’ard for growing up. I'hc sooner the child can 
he w’e<uied from complete dc-pendenec upon the mother and 
the home environment the bettc'r lor him. Xuisei) schools 
are desli.ilile means of c'ulargmg the child's hoii/on; so are 
play groujis of lus own acre and kind. It is in this lespc'ct that 
children w’ho lice in the sulmibs or in runtl aicas which are 
not too conipletelv isolated h.ic’c an advantage' over city 
children. Tliev mav in truth “expn'ss” thc'insclves in free 
activity which is indirectly controlled b> adults. 

During the child's si hool lile, he deveh ps bc'st when he has 
certain routine tasks, with appiojiiiate reward for mu cess in 
them. Clombined v\ith these should be pc'riods of pl.iy and 
socialization with his iellows. dims he will Icain how to as- 
sume lesjKUisibilits loi dutv and so order his behavior that he 
may live jx'.iceablv with 'lh« is. 

The school child should have a telativelv quiet place' in the 
home for studs, and legular stuc' jxiiods. A plan whieh*is 
gaining favor among educators is diat of has all the sc hool- 
work, in the cleineiiMrv school .it le.ist, c'oinplc'tc'd during 
school hours, so dial the lem.iindei oi toe ciav ma> be de- 
voted to home duties and faniih and 'ochil activities. C'hil- 
di'n in prc-adolcsccnt sc'.irs should not oe included in dis- 
cubSii. ns of family problems, (‘xcejn ui so far as they nc'cd to 
understand that faniil) finances wall not allow them to have 
unnecessary luxuries. 

A cheerful, well-regulated environment is an absolute ne- 
cessity for the development of a wholesome, well-adjusted 
personality. 
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PERSONALITY DIFFICULTIES OF CHILDHOOD 

A child below the age of twelve rarely shows definite mental 
illness, llow'cver, certain ineffective adjustments need to be 
discovered and tr'^ated in order to avoid later difficulties. 
Some of these will be referred to briefly. 

Attention getting niav lake many forms, from the crying 
of the young child to the flaunting, ovcrloud, or aggressive 
behavior of the older children. Paremts need to watch their 
rather normal tendency to encourage such demonstrations. 
Any behavirrr which seems to have attention getting for its 
purpcrs(‘ should be (juietly ignored. 

Enuresis is often found in young children. This may result 
from faulty training and emotional maladjustment. Medical 
advice should be sought. 'I’he child should not be made to 
feel that the h.ibit is “wickc'd." If there is no physical basis 
for the habit, the emotional tension should be relieved by the 
encouragement of healthful play. According U) Teaigarden, 

Where a i liilcl has not estahlishccl dry halnts llircc or four 
years of a^e, il is couiinon to take him to the physic ian for an cx- 
amui.ition in ordei to determine whetlici thcic iiiav he any struc- 
tural or oreanic delect K.mner sa\s liis experience shows that 
there is no su( h d' let I in about 08 per cent of die eases which he 
has seen More ofien the tiouble is th.it proper tiainim> has never 
been in^utuled and there is no expectation of success on the part 
of .parent or child 

At any au;e, incontinence ol i idler Ixiwcl or bladder may be the 
result of wrong telationships between child and adult. This is so 
tiue dial \ouiig (hildien wall ^ometinles have incontinence with 
one adult in one home and not with another adult or in another 
home. Incontinent e may be the result of ncg.itivisrn or of a desire 
to punish an adult who is not u.iderstanding. The cure in such 
cases lies, ol course, in the removal ol the cause jilus encouragement 
for right doing * 

Rationalization, negativism, and compensation are prod- 
ucts of a child's lack of security if he feels that he is not meet- 
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ing with the approval of adults. A child fails to do what is 
expected of him, and rationalizes the situation, placing the 
blame on the disapproving adult or u{)on some other object 
in the environment. If the child is unable* to succe'cd in one 
form of behavior, he will attempt to compensate for it by ex- 
celling, or trying to, in another form. The unpopular child 
in school may steal m<jncy in order to be a lavish giver. If 
his school- work is unsatisfactory, he will attempt to gain at- 
tention by stories of his pnjwess in other fields or of the ex- 
ploits of his family. A child may be interfered with in an 
activity. He is unabk* to make an adequate adjustment 
promptly, so he adoj)ts a negativistie attitude— becomes stub- 
born, sometimes violently emotional, and refuses to respond. 
These forms of maladjustment are best prev(*ntecl or cured by 
giving the child plenty of opporUmities to engage in activities 
in which he will be able to achieve success. 

Daydreaming. The ‘■‘dreamy” child is the despair of 
many parents and teachers. He sc-ems to surround himself 
with a world of his own. The adult’s world is too difficult 
for him to master, .scj he creates his owm of which he is usually 
the ‘‘hero” who will be apj^rcciated by his family when he 
is dead or has won fame. A little of this i': not bad, if the 
child can make his adjust’ lenis to a real world when necessary. 

Imaginary illness is for the child another method of 
escape* from the harsh demands of his life. Early mornyig 
sickness ma> be ver^ severe until It is too late to go to school, 
wh(‘n a miraculous recovery is nol(*el. Headaches ,md e'thcr 
pains arc common means of atte*ntioi) getting or of being ex- 
cused freiin a task which the child cannot or will not pc'iloim. 
The* child who lives in a wcll-adjusteel «mvii eminent seldom 
shows symptoms of this disorder. 

“Nervousness” and anxiety. Most seriems of these ad- 
justme*nt dilficulti(*.s is that “jump\,” “jitleTy” ft*arlulness 
which is due to the child's consciousness e>f a lack of stability 
in his c*nvironment. The whe'e*ls of the home eir ol the school 
life do not revolve smoothly and he can do nothing about the 
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situation except to live in a constant state of fear of impend' 
ing doom. The cause of this fear must be discovered and 
removed. 

At least one of these forms of maladjustment may show itself 
at some time in every child’s life, but their expression will not 
be serious or lasting if the environment is quiet, orderly, and 
free of emotional conflict, and if the adult control is firm but 
kindly, allowing reasonable freedom *or desirable self-expres- 
sion. 

MEASUREMENT OF PERSONAUTT 

Existing personality-rating scales arc not well adapted for 
administration to young children, since reading comprehen- 
sion is needed lor adequate response. However, such testing 
material as Hill’s “'lest in Civic Attitudes” (Public School 
Publishing Co.), VV’oodworth and Mathew’s “Personal Data 
Sheet” (H. C. Stoelting Co.), Tomlin's “Best Thing to Do” 
(.Stanford Uiu\ersit\ Press), Freyd’s ‘ Occupational Interest 
Blank” (H. (k Stoelting), and similar S( ales may be used in 
conjunction w ith information gained from personal study of the 
rhild’s familv, environment, etc., in gathering data which 
may throw' light upon the lai tors which have influenced the 
development of rur existing total of personality. 

Such a study has been made by Dr. Alice Crow of the 
uerson<ilit\ lattors of a hundred New' York City children 
betvseen thi’ ages of st'ven and twelve. The re.sults of the 
study are based upon the following: 

1. The adininlstiation of' 

1. An inteihgente test. 

2. Jlill; lest in Civic Attitude. 

3. Woodworth and Mathows: Personal Data Sheet. 

4. Tomlin: Best Thing to Do. 

5. Baker' 7 elling What I Do. 

6. Strang: Social Usage. 

7. Brainard' Sjiccillc Interest Inventory. 

8. Ireyd' Occupational Intcre.st Blank. 

9. Piessy XO Form B (with older children). 

10. Sims: Score Card for Socio-Economic Status. 
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IL Health History. 

III. Record of School Achievement. 

IV. Family History. 

V. Interviews with teachers, parents, and children. 

A brief summary of her fmdintjs follows: 

1. The children studied rant^ed in intelligence from 76 I.Q. to 
179 I.Q. Other factors hcinc: equal, the brighter children 
showed better social and school adjustment than did the slower 
children. 

2. Physical disability did not in itself necessarily cause personality 
maladjustments. 

3. The social and economic condition of the f.unily was not 
ne(<\ssaiily a factor in uialadjusinient if other conditions were 
favorable. 

4. The fact that a child was an only child, or a twin, or that h'* 
was the oldest or the youngest nieiiibcr of his fainilv did not 
aflc(‘t his jXTSonality unless combined with other urid<\sirdble 
environmental fjctors. 

5. Nationalil) or educational background alone did not have 
significant influence upon personality. 

6. In gcucTnl. < hilclren between these ages showed only slightly 
significant socaiional determination. Their interests were the 
result of otiici faclors in their life, such as sncce.ss in a specific 
subjc-c t in sc hook desire to improve* upon the present economic 
status of the* jiarcnt, or admiration of an adult. 

The studv seems to iiKlicatc that, since |X‘isonality is an 
expression of the' w hole individual any one factor is sigiiifica/it 
only in its relationship to cithei qualities, A chan ctcristic 
which in one combination of factc^rs may prochicc a sociilly 
undesirable individual may undc'r c^thc'i influenees combine 
with other traits in the formation of e wclJ-iiitc'jgratc'd per- 
sonality. The student of pcTSonality must avoid haslv gen- 
eralizations concerning the ineviL*b power of any one of 
the factors, such as economic status, place in family, mental 
alertness, etc., to divert tlie development of personality into a 
certain definite mold. 

Some of the cases studied showed excellent adjustment, 
sometimes in unfavorable conditions. In many instances, one 
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trait seemed to dominate under a strong environmental influ- 
ence. Whenever it was j)ossil)le to eliminate or improve this 
und<‘sirable factor, a bettor personality adjustment was ef- 
fected. A few illustrations are given. 

John K., age nine, l.Q. 140, (Jiiide 4B, is an excellent 
student and wislies to be an engineer. The family is ])oor, and 
he has always been a delicate child. 'I’he two latter factors 
have exi hided him from many nonoai activities. He is a 
docile, well-behaved child, but he developed a l<‘ar that his 
health <iiid the lack of money in the family might interfere 
w'itli his ambitions, llie family are encouraging him in his 
studies and are watching his health carelully. 

Milton B., age nine, I.f). 123, Chade 4A, does good w'ork 
at school but only when driven to do .so; he is aggressive and 
has little rc'.pei i for his elders. His father is a truck driver. 
TIjc boy is gi'in rally oliedient, not because he feels he should 
be but because he !<, ,ihaifl of jnmislnueni. He does not know 
what he ivill do when he grow^ up but insists that "Ins work 
will be something that will give him a jiosiiion Miperior to his 
father’.s. 4 he fathei has agreed to In* k'ss “rough" with the 
boy. 

An example of excellent adjit''ttnent is sho'vn in the ( ase of 
little rioicnci' K., age eight 1.0. 141^, Grade 2B. bhe has a 
little brotluT two years old, o( whom sIk' is vcTy load. The 
Injme conditions are veiv good, hei health is excellent, and 
she i'- in. iking a fine adjustment to .school and pla\ni.ites. Her 
panmts do not believe in too lapicl jirogress in school but are 
Stressing mteii'st in simple exi>(“ricnc(‘S. 

An cntin-l\ different picture is prc'sented in the' case of 
Lawrente T., age eleven, l.Q. 115, Cfrade 7, good school 
work; the olch'r of two boys. The family' have moderate 
means. I'he grtindfather, who h\es w'ith them and teaches 
both boys Hebrew, always has a word of praise for the younger 
boy (live y (Mrs old) and sjicaks of his virtues to evei /one. The 
older boy is awan* of this, clashes with his grandfather, and is 
very assertive when speaking to him. He is becoming in- 
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crcasingly stubborn in his relations with others. The parents 
are aware oi the conflict but seem unable to meet the situa- 
tion without disturliing the emotional balance of the entire 
family. 

John li., age eight, I.Q. 8-1, (Jrade 4, is tlic child of parents 
who have separated; ho lives with his niothoi. John is unsocial 
but thinks that everyoni* likes hiu' and is known among the 
childii'ii as a ‘‘shenv-ofl.” J he muther is on the ofli'iisive if 
he is enlici/cd and blames ('vei\()ne else for his lack of suc- 
cess in school and W'ith other chihhen. 

Robeil S., age ten. 1.0. 128, (uadi 4, has one half-brother, 
sixteen ^tars old, two sisieis rune and three \cars of age, and 
a baby bi other tw(> months old. Robeil is much bothered by 
the fact tluil there is a lack of inonev m the house, he sleeps 
with his h<ilf-l)rotlK'r - mu oxnfoi table bed and noisy street. 
He dreams of lobbers, hie, the pc;ht(', and his lesson'- (esj)etially 
arithmetic, hi-, poorest subjc'ct). Whc'ii asked how he likes 
his babv brother, his answer wa.-, “We haven't got enough 
monev now. 1 don’t know' what tlu'v wanted him for.” 

An unfortun.ite case of mother domination is shown in the 
situation of Lifvan O., age ten, I (). 110, C Jrade 5i\. younger 
sistcT, economic status high. Lilvan i'- made to follow minutely 
the tastes and w'ishes of 1. e n.olher, wlm dominates the entire 
famih. LiKaii has leanic'd that it does luit pay to assert 
herself in fulfilling her own w'isl s bee ause hc‘r inothei be- 
Comc's len ibl\ upset, and the fainh , bet. onic s tiKhapp”. W hen 
her motlicT is not juesc nt, the child is \er> willful. An inst.mce 
of this attitude is showm in the* following cjuolation from a 
rcpoit of her nuisk uvulur; “(hie da> 'he motlnu Icdt during 
the child’s music lesson. As soon as Mis. O. was out of the 
house, Lilian refused to filay what I put befoie hc'r and '■aid, 
‘I hate this Minuet. 1 alwa'ys have to do things 1 don't want 
to. I won't pla> it.' I’his behavior was very diflerent from 
her usual cubmissivcness. f told In r th.it her lesson was over 
and asked her lo send her youngc-r '■isler in lor her lesson. 
Lilyan looked uncomfortable but obewed. U'he sistc'r’s lesson 
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proceeded, and soon Lilyan returned to the room, sat down 
in a chair directly in the line of my vision, and started to 
whimper. These whimpers grew into sobs and from sobs into 
hysterical crying. I spoke to her, but she would not answer. 
I sent Ruth from the room and asked her why she was crying. 
She commenced to howl, T don't ever want to play that 
Minuet but if mother finds out that I refused to play it, she 
will make me stop taking lessons. I’ve begged mother to 
ask you for another piece instead but she won’t even listen to 
me. I always have to do what she thinks is best. I never can 
do the things I think arc best. Please let me finish the lesson 
because mother will be upset and w'c’ll all be unhappy.’ ” 
Mrs. O. feels that she is a pal to her children, she plays 
with them, sings, dances with them; they cooperate in pre- 
paring meals, shopping, etc.; yet the relation is a tense one. 
Even during play or in jest, they must be on their best be- 
havior lest they be reprimanded by their well-meaning (?) 
parent. She may call them “dopey” in jest, but the* children 
may not retort in the same vein of humor. They hav'e many 
educational toys with w'hich they must play even though they 
may not want to. They have line clothes, a beautiful home, 
and many luxuries; the children’s friends are very carefully 
chosen, but the mother assures everyone that they arc very 
democratic. Mrs. O. was a registered nurse before marriage; 
therefore Lilyan is certain that she wants to be a registered 
nurse and nolhing ehe! Lilyan is taught to give generously to 
gain friends- and these friends dare not refuse her gifts. 
The girls have been told many times that teachers are “crack- 
pots or old maids.” The mother has made the following 
statement in the presence of the children, “I'd rather have 
my children be chambermaids than teachers. All the teachers 
I know are supporting lazy husbands and are sour and grouchy 
because of their home conditions. They come into the class- 
room and vent their personal feelings on innocent youngsters.” 
As long as Lilyan lives in this environment, the chances of her 
developing a well-balanced personality are very slight. 
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The conclusions of the foregoing study arc borne out by 
Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb, who write: 

As an illustration of the futility of attempting to get psychological 
insight from the study of social factors that are not gi\('ri in psy- 
chological terms, we may refer to the miiltituclc of studies of the 
child’s “position in d)e family” as determined by his birth (jrder. 
His psychological position in the famil\ is of the utmost importance 
for the development ol social behavior, but “psychological position” 
is by no means completely dependent on birth order. . . . The 
question whether the child feels accepted and lov(‘d; his emotional 
rt'Iation with his parents; the com})etiiion or support which brothers 
and sisters bring to him: and the specific pressures or areas ol free- 
dom and stimulus that come along with one position in the lainily 
or another are probably inoie important than the objective iat L of 
ordinal position. 

A more fruitful procedure than sheer comparison of children in 
terms of Inrth order is suggested bv a number of studies which 
have been anah/ing the relation betwren j>arent attitudes and 
children’s bcluixior. From several sources we find hvpi'ractivity in 
children associated witli attitudes ol rejection on the p.irt of the 
mothers; from another souice we find children wdth mothers w'ho 
tend to be ‘'ov ei -prottrlive/’ as well as thc)S(‘ witli “cimstnierive’* 
mothers, more happily <Kljusted than ehildicn whose mothers are 
domineering or hostile. dVntative results from another study 
suggest that “.shy’’ and ''w^eli-acljustecr’ mothers tend to have hap- 
pier children than “doininc'mg'' mothers. ‘ 

Since traits do not (levtdop in isolation from one another, 
any attempt at measurcunmit of tiait (levrlojuiK'nt must t^ke 
into account the interaction of traits in relation to the child’s 
physictil and social eiiviioiimeni. W’e emilcl well ccmclude 
this discussion with a c(uotation Innii Lois li. Murphy: 

The understanding of any behavior in n'Kiti an to th.c wdiole per- 
sonality, then, depends upon an uiidc^s* uiding f)f ih<* chiM's status, 
as far as geiKTal outgoing social lesjuaises is (oncerried, then the 
range of behavior whicli hc^ .shows In difleicnt situations, dominant 
trends and dynamics of variation within the range. It ni.iy be re- 
peated hero that probably the range Cif behavior, dominant trends, 

1 G. and L. B. M rphy and T. M. Nowcomb, op. at., pp. 362-364, by per- 
mission of Harper & Brothers, New York, 
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and particular forms of vaiialion shown by a I’lvcn child depend 
upon the influences from both his immediate and his qeneial cul- 
tural s< ttint^, interactinGj with the constitutional chaiactenstics he 
himself Ininas to his cuItuH 

Piediction of a child’s behavior in a new situation would depend 
upon accurate analysis oi this situation, in lelatioii to his own rantje 
of possibilities and d>nainies of response to variations in his sub- 
jective relation to situations, or their value for him Seen geometri- 
cally, any one aspect of behavior oi tra t is a point ol intei section 
of different line's of inlluence, and the' intei action ol these different 
influences with the situation determine tin point at which this 
interscetion occurs ^ 

SVMAJ IR} 

An individuars personality is not a naluial outgrow tli He 
inherits from his parc'nts certain phvsiral, mental, ciiiotumal, 
and vocational potentialities which aie indiiencc'd 1 )\ the 
factors of the environment into which he is born <uid m which 
he matures. 

The traits of [leisoiicilin ate not indepemdeuit emtities, each 
de*ve lopinu: apart licnn tire others, but a constant interaction 
of the phvsieal, mental, social, inor.il, emotional, religious, 
and otlici a’-ptels ol this development form an mlcgiatcd 
whole v\hi(}i ( c>iistinit( s the pe rsoiialit\. 

Ihe cailv vcais ol a child s iilc aie v^civ imjroitant Jhc 
adults uspfHisible loi Ins cdiKation mint have a thorough 
unde 1 standing of bn n<iluii and ehai knowledge of the most 
effective tcchmeiucs of desiiabl^ dewilopmcnt \ctivitios 
within his abilities, a well-organi/c d icnitme, (lecdom from 
emotional disiuib«in( es, and caieful c'bscivation of inherent 
inter c'sts <mel aptitudes are essential 

The environment c;^ the child should be so controlled that 
no one eliaj ac tc ristic or trait develops to tlie point that it is 
dominant over other traits, presenting a balanced growth of 
all traits 

In /111 inic grate d peisorialitv there is a ha»^moni()Us function- 

^ Reprinted fiom Lois B MuipliN, )ioctai Rihaiioi and Child Pii wnaLity^ 1937> 
p 28^, by pitmission ut ( oluinbia L^niv^tisil> Pns!>, iVcw Voik 
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ing of all the physical, intellectual, social, aesthetic', recrea- 
tional, and vocational possibilities of tlie individual. 

The child whose personality is well balanced is free from 

emoticiiial conflicts; he is cflicicnt, successful, and happy. 

QrESriClXS A\D EXERCISES 

1. Explain the statciii(*nt, trait of a child develops in isolation 
from other traits." 

2. To what extent may a parent predict the j)robable perscjiiality 
qualities of his newborn child:* 

3. Discuss the relative importanre of biological inheritance and 
social hcritatte in the development of a child’s personality. 

4. If a I'liild is born with a deformed riv^ht arm, what can a f)arent 
do to helj) his clidd's adjuslmeni to a tvvo-ariin'd society * 

5. What personality^ diflifulties may develop in a vTry briG:ht 
child wdiose parents are fiiiancially" coiiifortalde and ambitious.'* 
How may these clilhculties be avoided* 

6. Describe five ways in which undesirable iear assotiations may 
be developed in yountt children. 

7. A throc-y'(‘<u-old child indulges in ‘‘tcmi)cr lantrums'’ if denied 
something; wliich he desiies. Trace the [>ossibIc causes of this 
characteristic ajid describe desiiable inetliods of truumc'iit. 

8. WhiJt can a teacher do about a boy in the fifth gradt' of ele- 
mentary school w'ho IS sullen, iriv)]cnt, and uncooperative.* 

9. How early should future vt^calional interest be siimulatc<I in a 
child.'* Justify \our opinion 

10. llpon w'hat factois are a chdcTs coiiccjn of and ‘‘wrong’* 

based.* How nia\ his inoial undersCmdint’ aflc('t his pcrsrmality? 

11. Evalualt^ the siauaneiit that the ilisi six veai^ of a ciiild\s Jife 
are the most iinporianl in pcrsoiialiiv dcveio})ment. 

12- List some of lh<' louns of fK'r.soiialilv malad jii^'liiient common 
to y’oung childnai or prcadolcst cnls. llliistiale one of these 
ancl sht)W how it may' be oxcrcoiiK* 

13. Mary R. is the oldest child of a I farubc Her !.(,). is 125, 
btil her school work is unsatislarmi \ and she docs not s(cin to 
be liajjpy. \\ h*U Ctin a teaclui ct* lUout the* situation.* 

14. John M., a^e tcji vears, I.O. 83, N an orphan w'ho lives with 
his aunt and uncle and their onlv child, a boy a^c nine, LO. 110. 
What difTictillics nia\ arise and how should ihcv be nu*t.‘ 

15. Florence L., eleven years old, ha^ lour brothcfN raneino in age 
from nine to fourteen years In order to assure lor her a well- 
adjusted personality, what precautions must the parents take? 
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The Exceptional Child 


THE BRIGHT CHILD 

Social importance of the gifted. Among all the deviates 
to be found in tlie school jwpulation there is no group more 
deserving of study than that comprising those children whose 
intelliir»'nce rating is distinctly higher than that of the rank 
and file. Strange to sav, however, probably fewer exceptional 
children in this tlassificatitm enjoy the benefits of wise and 
intelligent h.indling than in almost any of the other well- 
delined dcviational grtiups. If, as we sup})ose, tjie future 
leadership of tiie race must rest upon the wisdom and the 
insight and the training of its brightest and cleverest members, 
society does ill in failing to fwert itself conspicuously to the 
end th.it the gilted niav be identilied early and providt'd with 
a kind ol trainuig that may be relied upon to equip them ade- 
quately for the high task of Icadcrshij) tomorrow. I'he creative 
work (jf the world, whethei in the realm of the physical and 
technological or in the realm of die artistic and the literary, 
or in th(“ realm of fin.ince, or government, or economics, or 
lh(' professions, or whatnot, must be jicrformed by those rela- 
tively tew in tiny generation whose intellects, regulated by 
proper emotional and social and spiritual training, shine like 
beacon lights across the horixon. ‘ 

The gifted are superior in most traits. In general, the 
term gijhd is ri-scrvcd for the most brilliant one per cent of 

^ Lcta iS Holhni^wnith, “Thr Importance ol Studying Mental Deviates,” 
Jour. Co7isutt. Pwihol , 1, No. S 


This chapter ivas written bj Lawrence Augustus AieriU 
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the juvenile population, testing perhaps above I.Q. 130. The 
work of Termaii,^ flollingworth,*’ Laycock,® and others, has 
dispelled rather definitely the old wives’ talc that ihe gifted, 
as a class, have more than the ordinary emotional, physical, 
or personality defc'Cts found among an unsclec ted group. 
Ihus, Terman found th(‘ gifted to excel the controls in ail 
ages in originality, perseverance, sense of humor, common 
sense, ability to make logical associations, span of attention, 
initiative, power to generalize, breadth and depth of interests, 
etc. The bright child turns out also to be taller, heavier, 
better nourished, and in lietter genc'ral health than the un- 
seleeted; he is likewise more honest and trustworthy. While 
there is, of course, considcTable deviation within the gifted 
group itself, as Dc'Voss and others have shown, its members 
are on the whole superior to the unseleetc'd throughout the 
whole gamut of observable tiaits, with the possible exception 
of manual ingenuity. In the school they do their best work in 
abstract intellectual subjects, and their poorest in penmanship, 
sewing, manual training, and gymnastics, being in these per- 
formanres no better than the controls. 

Characteristics of the bright pupil. How may the teacher 
recognize the bright pupil? The following check list of char- 
acteristics may prewe h<*lpful ’ 

High score on an intelligcnc'c test. 

Boredom and onimi, w hen there i.s no physical basis for ihenv 

Quickness of merited process. 

Occ.rsional fl.ishes ot brilliant iasight. 

Liking lor abstract subjects. 

Impatience with slow and average children. 

Superior vocabulary. 

Striking unevenness in day-to-day pcrfoiinance. 
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Strong curricular likes and dislikes. 

Evidence of wide general reading. 

Superior general knowlerlge. 

Inconspicuous manual and motor abilities. 

Frequent moods of indifference to school tasks. 

None of the qualities listed should be regarded per se as an 
index of superior brightness in a pupil. Taken together, 
however, they should provide a promising point of departure 
from which to observe and study any child believed to be of 
superior endowment. 

High I.Q. should never be taken as the sole eriterion for 
selecting children either for special classes or for special .han- 
dling within the- regular classes. The three most commonly 
used criteria Marlin found * to be intelligence, ac'hievement 
tests, and teacher judgments, with scattered use of the follow- 
ing additional criteria: school recc)rds, health e.x.'imiuafion, 
parental sanction, psychological clinic, classroom work, rating 
in study habits, manifested interests, and jrrojected educational 
plan for the futurt'. VVIktc* sjrecial classes are in operation. 
Marlin found that selection for them is ordinarily made 
around ilie third or fourth grade, h'he ckisses continue tyjri- 
cally thrcuigli the eighth grade, with two cities maintaining 
them also through the high school. The average size of class 
is .3(1.9 pupils. Socialization is provid(‘d lor by jrermitting 
the .special < lass (hildren to attend the regular classes in art, 
music, <ind gymnastics, where they are lu'ct'ssai'ily thrown in 
contact with the ma.ss of pupil.s. As little publicity as pcwsiblc 
is given to the sjjcv i.il class and its nnike-uiJ. There is no es- 
tablished standard for the curriculum; some schools put greater 
emphasis upon the creative subjects of music, art, and dramat- 
ics; others fuse the social subjects for purpo.scs of more unified 
study; others add modern language.s, appreciation and writing 
of poetry, etc; still others are content merely with broadening 
the traditional course of sttidy without adding anything new 
to it. The feeling is pretty general in those schools where 

* L. C. Martin, “The Education of Gifted Children,” Jour, Except. Chn,^ 4, 
No. 5. 
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special classes are maintained that these children do not be- 
come egotistical and unsocial if wisely handled. 

Segregation in school versus regular grade placement. 
Opinion among educators and psychologists is rather un- 
fortxmately divided as to whether gifted ehildren should be 
selected out of the general group early and placed in special 
classes or continued in the general school population. In the 
former instance, they may have evc'rv incentive of expert 
teaching, proper competition, and adjust'd curriculum to 
guarantee tlu‘ir profiting to the limit from the years of their 
schooling; in the* latter, tliey may eitluT follow an enriched 
curriculum, spending the same number of yeais in the sc hools 
as their Ic^ss brilliant fellows, or thc'y may be permitted to 
telescope the entire school course by proceeding through it as 
rapidly as they can, and so reach the higher rounds of the 
educational ladder at a eorrc-spondingly early age. Unques- 
tionably the latter procedure in one or the othcT ol its phases 
is the f;ir inor<‘ usual one lollowed in the Unitc'd States. 
Statistics gathered by the U. S. Office o( Education (1938) 
indicate that in 1934 only seventeem school .systems in eleven 
different state's maintained special schools and classes for the 
bright.* I’hc'sc numbers had shrunk by 1936 from sc'vc'ntcen 
systems to fourtC'C'ii and horn ele\er states to nine, owing to 
the reduction in schcjol sujipori clue to the depression. It 
appc'ais that in 1936 only 3009 children of supernormal abil- 
ities were being schooled in spc'cial » lasses in the entire 'ountry. 

We may contract the contentions ol Dr. Henry H. Ooddard 
and those of Dr. (.larry C. M'^ers to indicate the linc-s oi argu- 
ment with reference' to the spc'cial \ersus the regular classes 
for these types. The former- insists that the bright child does 
not receive a sejuare deal when conipcllc'd to remain in the 
undiffc'rentiatcd cla.ss, that he is wasting his time, and that 
he tends to fall into habits of mischii'vousncss, dawdling, and 

^ of Spnial Schools and Classes Jot /mc fuiona! Children, Bull. 7^7, No. 2, 

WaslunKlon, U. S. Ofher ol Ldutrition, 

® H. H. Goddaid, ‘‘I In’ Psychology and the Status Quo of ExccptionaJ 
Children/' Jjwr. Except. Chn., 5, No. 7. 
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idleness because his alert mind is not kept properly occupied. 
In the special class, Goddard insists, the gifted child is happy, 
easily disciplined, and is in a situation in which the teacher 
has time and (opportunity to bring about the needful adjust- 
ment of habits and attitudes. On the other hand. Dr. Myers 
contends that segregation of the gifted, whiL.' possibly advan- 
tageous to their intellectual development, ert'ates difficult 
problems of social adjustment which cannot be overcome. He 
disagrees with the findings of Terman and Goddard, el oL, 
and asserts that the gifted child is regarded by his mates 
more or less as an odd stick; that he is socialized less readily 
than the average*; that he finds other children ditll and unin- 
teresting and hence tends to withdraw from the group, thus 
confirming his social maladjttstments; that he never equals 
them in play skills; that he is the butt of ridicule; and that 
he is driv'en iiKjre and more into un.social forms (^f activity. 
Parents, too, it is alleged, make the lot of the gifted chil^ worse 
by handling him as an itnusual and ran* specimen, and ilatter- 
ing themselv('s that they arc given the custody and tr.iining of 
such a gifted individual. Let .such a child, .says Myers, remain 
in the regular class ol'children and proceed at his own speed. ^ 
Acceleration or enrichment? J’he more coninam practice 
by far is to continue the* gifted children of a community in 
the grades with the* rank and file, providing lor them either 
an enriched curriculum that will require as nianv years to 
complete as the other childien require to complete tla* con- 
ventiomtl one, or else jjrouKJting them on to the ne.xt grade as 
rapidly as pus.sible. The latter method is, of course, dillieult 
to adniiui’'t<*r, and it has the dis<jdvantage ol creating .social 
and physical discrepancies between those who are at age and 
those who .in* imaeasingly underage. The White House 
Conference c'ndorsed the enrichment theory,- and it is prcjb- 
.able that tlit* majority of educators concur. The chief diffi- 
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culty with enrichment is the danger that the materials offered 
the gifted children may be little if any clifTercm from the eon- 
venticmal, and that such additional ft'atures as can be incor- 
porated may prove to be sporadic and uncoordinated. 

Regardless of hf)w the curritulum is administ('recl, it ap- 
pears that, since tlu' bright child is a coinph'tely normal in- 
dividual so lar as his health, interc'sts, and capacities arc 
concerned, there is no reason wh} he should become conceited, 
or (Egotistical, or unsoiial, })rovided those who handle him 
from infancy upward do not sprtil his chance to remain well 
adjusted in personality and character traits. Shown off and 
exclaimed over and boasted about and overstimulated by his 
parents, and heralded bv his teachers as “diflercnt,'' a 
“prodigy," a "genius,” etc., he tends naturally enough to 
dev('loi) tr.uts of personality that are not to his advantage and 
that operate to iinpeul Ins socuil relations with other childicn 
and to impress him net'dlesslv with Ins ow'n rare gifts. The 
only patent reason for a gifted child ever developing into a 
maladjusted child is the fact that grown-ups in his environ- 
ment do not give' him a chance to be like other children and 
to grow up among them in a normal and healthful manner. ‘ 
The respunsibili(\ ol p.irents to saleguard the early develop- 
ment ol the bright child a. id to inou-ct him from all forms of 
scholastic cn" other c'Nploitation is delmiie and clc’ur. Rfgarded 
and handled lioni the hrst as a w healthy, normal child 
should bc‘, he should grow up iiii > and through the school 
years with his personalits and behavior patlc‘rns adequate to 
guarantee a well-adjusted and hlghh uscEful liie. 

THE Mn.\ lALLr DEI IUE\ f ( ITJLD 

The problem of the dull. That societv ap])ears more 
concernc'd ovc'r the j>rc)blem of the mentally deficient child 
than ov'c'r that c;f the sujierior is often inferred f^om the fact 
that, wdiereas schools and classes for the latter are few and 
far betwc'en and an' becoming fewer and farther between. 
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schools and classes for the former arc increasing by leaps and 
bounds. The U, S. Office of Education reports * that forty- 
three of the forty-eight states maintain such special provisions 
for the mentally deficient in 643 different cities, with an en- 
rollment of approximately 100,000 children, the figure having 
doubled even within the past ten depression years. It would 
appear that the public generally feels the importance of 
special consideration being given to the mentally dull in order 
to equip them to be self-supporting. 

There arc, of course, all degrees of mental deficiency, just 
as there are of mental sufficiency. In the present discussion 
wc shall be limited to that group of the mentally deficient 
who, while being educable, cannot j)rofit from the regular 
grade work and who must therefore be provided with an 
educational ])rogram that will prepare them for later voca- 
tional and social adjustment in the ( omniunily. It is estimated 
that approximately two per c<‘nt of the school pcjpulation 
falls within tliis classification. It is dangerous to ^ittempt to 
delimit the Iw'o extremes of l.tX I’^mge, for I.Q. is but one — 
thougn it is pt'ihaps the most significant— -of th<' determiners 
of mental d<'fieienc\. J'h'ciy clinical worker has had lh(‘ ex- 
perience of finding two children with the same l.Q. rating, 
one of whom was classiliable safely as normal while the other 
was uncpiestionably fc'clile-niinded. Much dejjends upon the 
social adec|uaey or the social iiiiidecjuacy of an individual; 
much also depends upon his plnsical adequacy or inadccjuacy, 
and much upon the motivating influenci's which drive him. 
Possibly \\r shall be reason.ilily safe, howt'viT, in assuming 
that those boider-linc children w’hose I.Q.’s fall roughly bc- 
tw'een sixty and eighty comprise the educable group for whom 
the special school or the special class is indicated.^ 

Why the special class is indispensable. Pcrmittc'd to 
drag through the allotted years in the rc'gular class, the men- 
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tally deficient child wastes precious time at trying to master a 
kind of school work for which he has little or no aptitude, in- 
stead of being provided a cuiTieulum adjusted to his potential- 
ities and designed to develop his personality and social traits 
so that he may earn his livelihood and fit without friction into 
the life of home and neighborhood and shop. Compelled to 
apply himself to formal content or academic subjects, he gets 
no training of hand and scn.se; he becomes discouraged and 
often embittered at the poor showing he makes in the school- 
room, and he develops various compensatory attitudes and 
habits which are bound to intf rfere seriously with any prospect 
of satisfying life experience beyf)nd the school years. Discov- 
ered early enough, however, and exposed to an educational 
program that is properly adapted to his i)eculiar limi- 
tations and needs, the mentally deficient child in the border- 
line group may escape the peisonality and behavior problems 
that are likely olherwi'.e to ensnare him. and may be trained 
to be not only self-sup})ortini; but, and equally important, 
self-respecting and socially well adjusted. 

It may well be, as certain educators in this field have pointed 
out recently, that vocational competence in a machine civiliza- 
tion is becoming increasingly more difficult for the border- 
line individual.’ In a less highly mechanized and technological 
age, this type could be giscnj siiiiplc manual and vorational 
trahiing for which they ( ould find a place in the workaday 
world; in modern industrial organization, however, the need 
for production workers i.*! passing to a need for m.iintcnance 
workers, and the latter must undoubtedly be possessed of 
more intelligence than the former. The machine has taken 
over the production end jiretty largely; and the machine 
has consec]uently restricted sharplv the potential channels of 
absortion of the mentally inferior people. ’ Still, it is obvious 
that it must be in the manual field that those of lower academic 
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intelligence will have to be absorbed, if m anv at all, and it 
is theoretically and to a degree actually possible to keep the 
rolls of those who must continually receive rclitl at a minimum 
by maintaining in the schools a cuiriculum adapted to those 
childicn who can hardly expect to progress m the comentional 
subiects 

Content of the special curriculum. The geneial nature 
of such a curriculum has been rc ''ently restated excellently 
by the Confeienceon Retarded (liildrcn ^ In the thicc R's, 
It IS lecomrncndcd, emphasis should be placed upon leading 
and number woik that is common to the srxial and mdusiiial 
envnonment of the child Reading should include 'iticct 
names, signs, food name's, price lists, ad\ ertisc'nicnts, house- 
hold a»'ticles, finiilv words, common animal iiimcs, sjiort 
pages, funnic s, c tc SjKlling and wilting should be limited to 
writing lette rs, applications, oulenng goods, and othei specific 
pot( ntial ne ( eh Numixi woik is le lateel de linite h tomaiket- 
ing, pel son il budge ting, and the like Much atte nJ,ion should 
also be gnen in these classes to lie<ilth habits ,incl lixgienic 
liMiig 111 Older th It the pupil m ly learn how to conduct his 
life most efiKKii’Iv In science, se ason il actmties jn plant 
and anim il file, household ehennstiv and plnsits, and en- 
du'^tiial piocess s c in lx pusented \s emeit on d siahili/eis, 
ait, iiiusK, dr iin iti/ati<jii, and rlnthmieal ae tniUe s line an 
nnpoitajit place lor the inentiliv elelieient R\ pi senting 
these materials in weak ea letnitv units ejl experience, the 
teaeliei eil the se. tspesisahle te) capit ih/e the mteic ts eif her 
pupils, chillen,.e the 11 inelnieluil re souice lulne ss, and ajiprox- 
imate aetoilliie expeii nee is a coejpeeatne piooosition and 
as an integrated sene'- 'll e\enls and situ itieins Mueh study 
ol inelnidu il pupils must eif e eiiirse be cairieel ein to de lennirie 
spc'cific be nts, abihtie's, mte lests limit itiejns, e tc , and tei adapt 
the materials ol mstructiem te> them 

Alter all, tlx goal ol se hoe ling lor m\ l\pe eif ehild is seicial 

'f H MtiKhs smiiinui/cs th( lindings ol the conftrcnct iii llit 
hxifpt ( hn , 2 No 4 S)'> f] 
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competence, and this goal stands out most sharply, perhaps, 
when one envisages the menially deficient, for in a peculiar 
way the adjustment of these children to wholesome living is 
conditioned upon the skill developed in them to live inde- 
pendently, manage their own affairs circumspectly, adjust 
wisely to social surroundings, and achieve such cultural ma- 
turity as they may he inherently capable of achieving. 

Need for improvement in the special program. Actual 
practice in the special class lags, of course, behind experi- 
mentation, and it is unfortunately true that in many looms 
designed for the border-lme pupil the curriculum is not suffi- 
tienll) differentiated and individuali/ed. 1 aking its origin in 
a somewhat obscure conviction that the sj^ecial child cannot 
handle the conventional subji cts, the course of study too often 
found in these rooms cornjirises a hodge-podgi' of manual 
activity, with the rudiments of language and the social sub- 
jects appended. Work units are too infrequently found, and 
a coordinated and synchronized program of propeih adapted 
materials is perhaps the exception still rather than the rule. 
However, extensive beginnings h<>ve been made, and it is not 
too much to expect that increasingly in these classes we shall 
have a program of socialization and life prepaiation that will 
turn out. at the end of the special training years, young people 
who will fit more happily and comjK'tently into their situations 
than is pt'rhaps yet the ca.se save in relatively few' instances. 
Murphy’s follow-up study (op. ./V.) of border-line deficients 
five to filteen years later indicates too well that inadequate 
training in the school years k'ad.s inevitably' to unsatisfactory 
adjustment, both .socially and vocationally, in the after-si hool 
period 

THE PART I AH A SKhLW, CHILD 

Regular classes unsatisfactory for use of these types. 

Approximati'Iy one in everv five hundred of the school popu- 
lation is [losscsscd of vision sufticientlv low to make it unw'ise 
to remain in the regulai gradt' classes, and for these types 
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some 161 city school systems scattered over twenty-seven 
states maintain sight-saving classes. While provisions are 
thus made for but a small percentage of those children in our 
schools who ought to be receiving the benefits from such 
specialized education, it is gratifying to note that over a 
period of ten years the number of school systems maintaining 
sight-saving classes has doubled. 

The children comprising this gro ip arc boys and girls with 
serious and often increasing eye impairment. Many of them 
have been gis’cn (he best possible eorreelional attention, but 
even so the acuity <ind cpialitv of their vision continue low, 
and it is important that they be placed in surroundings where 
every possible aid can be givi'n to conscive the remaining vi- 
sion and at the same time jirovide (hem with an educational 
diet that is not inferior to that of normally seeing children. 
Permitted to remain in the regular grades, they <‘\perience 
great difficult) in doing reading <ind number work, since 
manuals and woik books and textlxioks are piinwd in type 
w'hich is either entiieh unciecipherabh' to them or < Ise w’hirh 
will tax theii eyes to the breaking point if they persist in mak- 
ins the a(( ommoclathe effoil to see. Seat woik, board w'ork, 
ordinar) drill work, and map w'ork of all sorts are impossible 
to them. 

The sight-saving curriculum. In the speci.tl class, the 
partially sighted hnd the jiikeless boon of textbooks and w'ork 
books printed in l.irge, eleai tvpe; ol m»^p^ and graphic ma- 
terial minus the mass of detail that the) lound so taxing in 
the com'entional texts, and eniphasi/ing oiil) the important 
general factors; ol large chalk and peneih with heavy leads; 
ol sizable sheets ol buff-eolorccl paper on W'hich to w'ork; and, 
quite commonly, of typewriters on which they may learn to 
write b) the touch method ami thus remove eye strain in 
note taking, composition, etc.; and of provisions for much co- 
ordinating work with the hands that can be carried cm with 
a minimum of eye strain. Movable and adjustable desks, a 
maximum of manual work in connection with projects, much 
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oral instruction, and plenty of variety in instruction help to 
conserve the faulty or failing vision. At tli<' high school level, 
good readers with normal e\es read aloud assignments for 
which there are nrj large-tvpe books available, thus pn senting 
essential malc'rials to them in regular ctmrse through the 
auditory channels. Through these and other methods and 
devices, the wcll-orgarh/ed modern sight-saving classes suc- 
ceed in tarrying along the partially sighted at a pac<' that 
does not lall appreciably behind that maintained b\ the 
normallv seeing, and in keeping them thus always at grade. 
Supervisors and advisers help them in selecting their courses 
and in adjusting themselves in general to the work ol the 
school. 

Wise parental and school handling essential. It is 

highly imjxrrtdiit for the pannt and teacher to remember 
that, like all other ph)sicallv hatrdicapped children, the par- 
tiaUy blind arc driven by the same motrxatrng loices, crave 
the same* satislactrons, <md Ir.ive the same runotions as the 
normal groitp. "I hev sherttld not, therelore, be singled out and 
made to feel drllerenl fi’om the others; so Jar as the\ arc in- 
dividually able to enter into tire rtotinal actisitics and emjoy 
the routine range of experience open to ctll ehilcltcn, the 
partiallx sightc'd should have manv ol the same exjxiienccs 
and be allorded the same* opportirnrlies lor sch-expression as 
children wrth ncrnrral visron. Whrle betng coirsiantlv s^ntpa- 
thetie to their obvious Inmlations and solrcitou'- of their needs 
and w’cllare, the adult gu.udians ol ihf hard ol seerng should 
make every eflort to iirdnate bv their altitudes and their 
expectations that these children are esscmtialiv comparable to 
all other ehildrcm, and Ur see to it that the, art' under no cir- 
cumstances disinaved with the ircmblesome a])}ri ehei'sion that 
they are inlcTior, or incomjrelent, or incap.ible ol going lor- 
ward like other childn'ii. Kspi'ci.ill) are they not to be branded 
as “■defectives,’' or “blind," or “abnonnal." Rather, thev are 
to be given the reassuring consciousness thai the handiiap 
they hava' is noi insuiieiable, and that the school and society 
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are adapting educational materials to their type of impairment 
so cleverly and effectively th<it they will be quite as able as 
the others to succeed in the world and to enjoy the ordinary 
satisfac tions and pleasure s of life 

Early detection of defective sensory apparatus impor- 
tant. Ihctc IS one other obligation which every patent 
and even teacher should obsc'rvc , that is, to be on the watch 
from the earliest months of the chi'd’s life for any evidences 
of .ibnormalitv or impairment of the sense organs, especially 
of the c\es and eais It is nothing le'ss than liagie when, as 
too often happens, the degree eif vision in a child’s eyes, or the 
sharpness eif his hcaiing, deteiiorates undeteett'd to the point 
wheie iceupeiation or even staying is impossible Ihrough 
neglect of mfc'ctions oi of the alte i-c ffe cts of certain ol the 
common rtspn.Uory disc ises ol e hildhooel, or through unre- 
duced sliain upon the sense organs, n often eemies abeiul that 
a child's eves or his ear'- pieKceel a long wav on the road to 
dete iioratiem without ariyboeh being the vMser •Lven the 
routine sehooheiemi he ilth mspe e fern may (ail to detect the 
coneliliein until It has be come atrgi ivate'd Pare nts ind te aehers 
mav be cejuillv at fault in ignoring the evidcnec, eu m ascribing 
It to hcedlessness oi obstinacv, when as a matte i ol fact ines- 
timable and lire par ible phv sir il damage is being done to the 
orgms bv the dailv routine Ihc eontinumg exaction which 
ordin.iiv sthool and home t<i>-ks make upem failing evesight 
and he iiing not onlv e nel nice is the st ibilitv ejf'he eug.uisbut 
rnav also and coimiieinlv deie s peimanentlv iiiipaii them, and 
set off m the jie t onility a lemg ti am ol psvehologie al symptoms 
such <is lei'-s eil confidence, mlciienitv. disc ouiage me nt, bafffc- 
me nt, and some tune s e ve n lelieilion and delmciuents 

Ofteri e)l eejur^e the victim does not himself realize that his 
eves Ol e us aie anv different from those of othcis about him, 

( spe cialK is this the case with younge r childicn, notably with 
theise 111 whom the de teiioiatioji gets undci way m the pre- 
school vcais Having no standard of memory for comparison, 
the child cannot but ascribe to a defective mind rather than 
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to deficient sense organs his subsequcni poor showing in 
school, his hesitancy and unc<'rtainty ol reaction, and his 
growing social enibarrassineut and ostracism. To lail to dis- 
cover early any such irrcgulaiity is to stait the sullcTcr off 
upon a jiathwav that become-, incrcasinqiy steep and impas- 
sable, Prompt detection <ind medical attention are the right 
of every child thus Ihinclicappcd. The adeejuate parent and 
the adequate teacher will he continually on the watch lor the 
first indications in every » hild that clcdicicnc ies (jf eyc' or ear 
are coining into evidence. In this connection, of course, 
much more* ought to be clone than is now being clone to con- 
struct, er[uip, <ind maint.iin the corneiuional schoolrooms 
everywhere so that the best know n piiiu ijiles of he.iltli ' onirol 
may be exemplihc'd, espre tally a-, they ielat(‘ to the consciva- 
tion of hearing and vision.’ 

THE HAPD ()/< HKARIsr, CHILD 

The problem defined. In modern educational teiminol- 
ogy the KTiu luitil of lumiiis, i> reserved foi lhos<' cliildien who 
are bom with notmal sensc-s and who aie therckuc able to 
dev'clop normal spi'ech patterns through the conventional 
imitation of sjK-ech in the ‘-ocial milieu of childhood, but who 
somewlieic along the edm ational jiatliway- jicrhap^ shortly 
altei stliool entrance, pcrh.tp-. next until high school hnd 
themselvc's with imptiired hcMring .ibility . This condition may 
not be prosrc‘ssivc‘, but it usually .s. The subjec t is normal in 
all rcspc'cis, including .ibility to speak, out h(“ tiiids ii nure.is- 
ingly impossible to h<’ar. for which k .i-.on unlc'ss proper meas- 
ures are t.ikcm he ni.iy sulhu jisv'c hologically, socialK. and 
vocationally. .Sc'hool statistic- mdic.iii* that aiipioMiuately 
ten per cent of the total school population .ire thus haudi- 

* No discussion is offered lx it of the totally blind, iioi ol the tot<iU\ deaf vsith 
poor vision, nor vet ol thost with pool heaniip, and poor mmoii. Ilitst types 
arc so spe( iali/(‘d .ind demand siu h pccuhai attention in inslitiitnm:^ or in 
spceially si’gcejrated p^roiips ihat they do not propeilv bclomr in this tuatment. 
Cf. 1 B Hall, “Pnutical "Ireatmeiit of the Deal-Blind,” J xi t\upt. Chn.y 3, 
No. 4, 102/. 
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capped by impaired or destroyed hearing. In the present dis- 
cussion wc shall disregard the relatively few congenitally or 
otherwise totally deaf (numbering only about 52,000 persons 
in the United States), since they must ordinarily be institu- 
tionalized, and present no problem to the rank and file of 
teachers and parents. For classificational purposes, a loss of 
sixty-five per cent or more of hearing ability in the better ear 
automatically ]jlaces an individual in the totally deaf or 
“stone deaf’ category, and for him institutionalization in 
state or private schools for the deaf is ordinarily indicated. 

Impaired hearing does not make normal adjustment 
impossible. It cannot he pointed out too emphatically that 
the hard of hearing child is a normal child so far as his endow- 
ment and potentialities arc conccrn(“d, his only claim for in- 
clusion among the exceptional being the fact that specialized 
Icclmicines must be utiliz^'d to safeguard his personality and 
provide for his sociali/ation. Whereas the totally deaf fail to 
dojuinate (ht'jr environment and are socially h'ss competent 
than hearing individtuils,' it has been demonstrated in great 
numbers of instances that where special attention is given to 
the hard of Ik aring they may be adjusted with tolerably com- 
plete satislaerion to themselves and others. Buinschwig, for 
example, has show'll " that thi'n* was sufficient ovcrlap]iing of 
social behav'ior scoies as between even the deaf in residential 
schools and the hearing children outside to indicate that the 
former were not a gioup aji.irt from the lattiT. llabbe has 
shown likewise that hard of hearing junior high school boys 
tend to show the same behavioi characteristics and personality 
traits as do normally hi'aring boys.' Madden, UNing 4-A 
audiorni’ter tests in conjunetion wath intelligence and achieve- 
ment tc'sts, c'oiu hided that the psychological responses of the 
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hard of hearing “differ more from those of the deaf than from 
those of normal Iw'aring,” and eonsequently that the hard of 
hearing should be educated with (he normal rather than with 
the deaf.* Meyer deplores the fact that children with low 
h('aring are herded together instead of being handled in the 
normal hearing group. Even the deaf children, he recom- 
mends, “should be edueated in public day sthools that keep 
them confined in the company of the deaf the smallest number 
of liours possible among the twentv-four.’' * 

Peck and Samuc'lson distinguish, in addition to the deaf 
and hard of hearing, border-line or intermediate types com- 
prising children who are unable to hear conversational voice, 
even when it i.'. rai e<L without the use of hearing aid-., and 
also children who devedop total or almost total deafness after 
having finished four or more years of school ® Many of these 
border-line cases can be continued, they maintain, in the 
regular classes provided they are Liught lip reading and i)roper 
conservation ol their hearing and siteech A few require 
special classes, and some should be placed in schools for the 
deaf, the di.sposiiion of each being a strictly individual problem 
involving vocational, social, and personal backgrounds and 
adjustments. 

The modern viewpoint stresses principles of mental 
hygiene. Beginning w'ith the monumental work of the New 
Voik League for the Hard of Hearing, in 191 (), there has ronae 
about in the United .Stati's a stiong movement in most com- 
munities to ide.iiify a'- promptly as possible those children who 
are developing hardness ol healing or whose hearing level has 
fallen, and to provide for them <i supplemimtary loim of 
schooling that w’lll make it possible fo'' them to continue 
normal life cxpcrienc<'s both in sihi'ol and altcrw^ards in the 
life of the community. The formation of the American Society 
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for the Hard of Hearing, in 1919, solidified and gave national 
scope to the movement. Hcrctolbre, “poor little deaf children” 
had been regarded as and treated as irredeemably abnormal. 
And, save in sporadic instances of sclf-disciplinc, they did 
actually prove to be helplessly maladjusted vocationally, so- 
cially, and psychologically. 

The modern viewpoint regards the hard of hearing child, 
as we have seen, as a thoroughly normal individual, with 
normal potentialities for education and adjustment. It is 
when other children are taught to regard him as different, or 
when he is herded into segn'gated groups of similarly handi- 
capped pupils or is otherwise singled out as abnoimal, that 
the hard of hearing child becomes a behavior or a personality 
problem, and the task of training him for any worth-while 
vocational adjustment a formidable one. To fail to conserve 
the hearing from the beginning, to incarcerate hard of hear- 
ing children in schools or institutions for the deaf, to penalize 
them for acejuiring lip-reading skill, to make thena any more 
oversensitive to the use of hearing aids than the partially 
sighted are to the use of glasses, to withdraw them from the 
regular group and plgce them in ungraded classes because 
they arc falling behind scholastically, to withold occupational 
and vocarionai preparation, and to think of or refer to them 
as abnormal persons —all these arc disastrous to the hopeful 
and adequate schooling and the normal personality evolu- 
tion of the hard of hearing group. Unfortunately, however, 
the rank and file of those w'ho surround them — teachers, 
pup)ils, adults in the community, and even many parents — 
have not yet learned the basic lessons regarding the training 
and handling of those whose hearing is impaired. 

Lip reading. Lip reading, for those who are sustaining a 
hearing loss, should be started as early as possible; prompt 
identification of the hard of hearing and of the potentially 
hard of hearing is therefore important. In the kindergarten 
and primary grades, play and handwork activities form the 
basis for building up a speech and lip-reading vocabulary the 
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extent of which is limited only by the breadth of the program 
set up. Since tlie language problem is the principal one, 
personal experience and the interpretation of the experiences 
of others must be made the basis of instruction in li}> reading 
through the constant use ol written, spoken, and printed 
language. With the proper foundations laid ft)r lip reading 
and speech, the child can, b> the time he is ready for the 
junior high .school grades, carry on the regular departmen- 
talized work inconspicuously. The only recjuisite i® that the 
teachers shall be sympathetic and cooperative so that the 
child may have every indiueinent to progress at the noimal 
rate. 

THE CRIPPLED CIIiLD 

Causes and extent of crippling. 7’he White Ihjuse Con- 
ference on Child Health and Piotection (1^30) (‘stiin.ited that 
there are .scjine .30().0(»t) cripph'd children in the United 
States, of whom 1()0,0 (m) are in need of special (ducation. 
Not incjre than one-founh oi these 1UU,0')() art* actually' en- 
rolled in day schools (24,86S in 1436), and we rnii'-’i therefore 
assume that .some' 75,()0() such children are eith(*r getting no 
educational opportunities, or are gc-tting only sporadic or in- 
effectual ones. Nfaiu’ of this hu ger group are bedriddc'ii and 
helpless; many lie in tra«. ion c^r in body' c<ists, or walk with 
abduction splints ,md casts and are .itile to move about cinly 
in grc“atl\' cireuinscribecl arc-as; many aie either jic'rmS- 
nently or for indeterminate jieriods in hospitals ot institu- 
tions; manv are Cjuile neglc'cted, and arc tn consecjucnce 
without opportunits oi hope. 

There are manv kinds of crippling, of course. Accidents 
alone', notably ujion the* highways, h;ive rc'nched a staggering 
figure in this country. It is estima.cd that, at the presc'nt 
rate, one out of evciy three of our children will be cither 
killed or jiennanently maimed bc'foie he lives out his life 
expectanev period.' Fortun.iteK die growing eon.sciotisness 

* J. J Lee, •* The Li onomir aignifii anc o ol Krh ibilitation,’’ Jour. Exap' Chn., 
3, No. 2, 45 jj. 
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throughout the country everywhere that something drastic 
must be done to protect those still unmaimed is beginning to 
make a favorable showing. Industrial accidents also are 
responsible for much crippling, especially at the adolescent 
level. Infantile paralysis and bone tuberculosis are common 
destroyers of the vigor and health of bones and muscles of 
children. Weakened hearts resulting from the toxins of the 
children’s diseases or from congenital deficiencies cripple 
many children, although cardiac conditions are less numerous 
than strictly orthopedic forms of maiming. Infreqticnt causes 
of crijipling include malnutrition and rickets, falling, .severe 
burning, spastic ]iantlysis, encephalitis, epilepsy, hemiplegia, 
arrested motor development, pallidar lesions, developmental 
disturbances, etc.^ While many cases ol cripjjling, especially 
those of a developmental nature, require special and long- 
time hospitalization, the more usual forms of crippling are 
manifested in children who find it ()ossiblc to get to school, cr 
who .It least are educable and therefore must be handled 
educdtionallv either at hom<' or in the hospital ward or in 
whate\'(T other place they mav be receiving can' or treatment. 

It is nov\ iMthcT generally cstablishc'd that the care, c'duca- 
tion, and rehabilitaticjii of cripples is a state responsibility.* 
Whenever conditions of safety demand it, or whenever they 
require' spi'cial treatment or .service's unavailable in the con- 
ventional schoolroom, ihev should be jdacc'd in special 
classc's. ' .\s is tiue of most other forms of abnormality, it is 
desirable to retain crippled children in the regular cla.sscs 
(according to their mental abilities) if their degree of helpless- 
ness is not loo great to make such a thing practicable. Ac- 
tually, ninety per cent of our handicapped children are in the 
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care of regular teachers. A recent survey in one typical slate 
(Colorado) indicates that only twenty-nine per cent of the 
parents of crippled children are financially able to provide for 
the care and training needed by these types, for which reason 
the necessity for the state’s assuming it is obvious. 

Psychology of the crippled child. Regardless of the ex- 
tent of their mental impairment, if any,’ it is highly impor- 
tant that teachers and parents who have crippled children in 
their charge shall have recourse to the wisest principles of 
mental hygiene in dealing with them. Impeded in their 
movements, they arc ordinarily sharply limiti'd in their play 
activities, and hence their social natures may sufifer unless 
particular efforts are made to help them to adjust with ica-..in- 
able satisfaction to their lot. Chccrfulnc.ss and rnattcr-of- 
factness become indispensable in those who associate with 
them, and there must be never the slightest degree of com- 
miseration or wistful “resignation*’ manifested. Plenty of 
challenging mental activity gauged to their capacities and 
such physical activity as is Icasible (o their condition should 
be always available to them If special physical helps or 
devices or special furnishings and equipment are required, 
they should be supplied as a matter of course, without display 
of emotion or pity. Everything should be done, in other 
word.s, to make the handicap or the deficienc\ as intonspic- 
uous as possible and to encourage the subject to react qb- 
j(‘ctively and philosophicallv to tiis condition. If a special 
regulation of diet is inilicati'd, care should be taken to create 
an entirely normal atmosphere surrounding all phases ol it. 
It is important, too, that the teacher shall take ojiportimity, 
when the handicapped child or childrci' are not present, to 
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encourasfc the normal child associates to maintain likewise a 
matter-of-fact, though an alwa^-^s sympathetic and under- 
standing, attitude toward them. Under no circumstances is 
the presence of a handicapped pupil to be seized upon by a 
thoughtless teacher as the occasion for a pointed lecture to 
the school on “our duties toward those who arc lame,” or 
“why ue must have sympathy lor the weak child,” etc.! 
Handicapji(*d children, at best, beet me easily morliid and un- 
happy when they compare their own relative helplessness 
with the unhampen d and unrestricted activities enjoyed by 
the ph\sicall\ noiiiial; consequently it should be the care of 
all tlioH" who minister to them to encourage them in every 
possible way to r<“act wholesomely and positively to their 
condition. 

Tin: DITK ill CIIUD 

Certain exploded ideas. Ihider this category belong 
three gciiei<il (vjx's ol deviating children’ (1; tlir anemic; 
(2) the tuberculous; and (3) those with cardiac conditions. 
Ihe term p}t fi.hfnulous, long used to designate those children 
of low vitalits wdio might be e\pcctc‘d to become' tubc'rculous, 
has now been discarded. It has been abundantly shown that 
the debililatcd child is no moie likely to clc-velcip tuberculosis 
than IS the robust or normal child.’ Exposure to active tuber- 
culosis IS the only constant condition for the' clcvc'loprnc'nt of 
the disease- in any child, and it appears to make- liillt- difference 
whether he is anc-inic or not. The- Massachusetts studies 
showc'cl one-third of the c ases of pulmonary tuberculosis to be 
in child rc'ii who were not underweight and tw-enty’ pcT cent 
of the contact group tcj be in normal and overw'eight children. 

Into the- discard along with the term pre tuberculous have 
gone the venerable height-weight tables that have so long 
mislc'd jx'ople into supjiosing that there was an average, 
“tyqrical” weight for every child, and that any individual 
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weighint? ten per cent less than his designated norm was 
anemic and pretuberculous. The only way to t'stahlish to- 
presence of tuberculosis is by a careful and competent c-\- 
aminalion by the tuberculin test and the X-ray. Tlie nutri- 
tional condition of a child is of tremendous iinpoi lance, ol 
course, and schools every whet e aie giving more and more 
attention to it. The value of nutritional work with children, 
however, does not lie in preventing them Irom dev'cloping 
tuberculosis; rather, it lies in the building tip ol their resistance 
to all kinds ol inh'ctiou and in tcMching thc'ni how' to live 
elfectively and with the greatest likelihood ol hapj>incs-> and 
unrcslncicd activity. 

Early detection of cardiac conditions important. Sev ent'’- 
live per cent ol all cases of heart disease develop in children 
under ten years oi .ige.’ Cowing ordinarilv to tonsillar or 
other inlec lions, the heart is extremely likely to bt* damaeed 
during the childhood years, and it i'* highly impoitant that 
the genesis ol any cardiac condition shall be discovered 
promptly. Adequate cardiac examination can be made only 
with the clothing rcmov'cd, and the legal restrictions in force 
in many localities ojicralc to hanriicap the jrrojjcr preventive 
programs. Most children with heart s\'mptoms c.m partici- 
pate in the conventional school jiiogram, tint! hence do not 
require segregation. They present the same problems in 
general health as the normal children, with the added ope 
that they must b(' h< Iped to build up their natural resistance 
to the point where no .htrthcr injure can he done the heart." 
Only those in whom the lunetion.il ability of the heart h im- 
paired require to be removed Irom the regular classr's and 
given speciali/ed care. 

Open-window schools and feeding programs. Ever since 
the opening ol the first o])en-air school in C'harlotlcnburg, 
Germany, in 1904, there has been much attention given to 
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the importance of open-air treatment of anemic and delicate 
children. Often the zeal for open air has led educators to 
postulate cold air, and we have witnessed all degrees of low 
temperature being maintained in various open-window 
schools and “health rooms” throughout the winter months. 
The end result of such low temperatures is, of course, as 
Rogers points out,' a waste of body energy and a consumption 
of body reserve that should be husbanded jealously. Even 
the wearing of extra clothing in a cold room makes a fatiguing 
encumbrance that a reasonable degree of warmth in the 
room would make unnecessary. Best results are achieved in 
temperatures between sixty-three and sixty-eight degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

School f(‘eding for the underprivileged and undernourished 
has been carried on in various parts of the country since 1917. 
After all, the chief differenee between both the body processes 
and the body composition of normal and malnourished 
children is their intake of food. In most cases a consistently 
adeejuate diet, possibly somewhat beyond that needed by a 
well-nourished child, will ordinarily restore a malnourished 
child to a normal condition of health and nutrition, with a 
corresponding reduction in the nervousness and easy fatigu- 
ability that usually accompany the condition. While milk is 
traditionally the best dietary staple for these types, it has been 
found that the addition of almost any nutritious supplements 
to the intake of the malnourished - c.«., milk, figs, oranges, 
wheat germ, sandwiches, etc.— brings about improved 
nutritional siavus.” 

Rest therapy. Coming more recently into the picture to 
supplement open-air schools and feeding programs has been 
the idea of rest and relaxation at stated periods during the 
school day for all children whose health is in any way pre- 
carious. LInquestionably rest therapy is c[uite as important 
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as either of the other two. Many children are below par 
physically simply because they do not £?et enough rest. They 
are subjected to strain and iiisufhcient sleep periods at home; 
they are kept mentally alert and active and sometimes driven 
altogether loo hard in the school;^ and they arc overstimu- 
lated in the community. The Committee on Handling the 
Delicate Child, organi7ed in U)33 by the International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional ( Ihildren, expressed the opinion that 
every school should piovide a place for rest and extra feed- 
ing, and that there was no need of setting up special classes 
lor such childien if these provisions were made. In the 
Boston plan the underpar children attend the regulai classes 
for the greater part of the school da>, but are gi\en midinoin- 
ing and midafternoon test periods on army cots every day, 
with a special fec'ding at ten-thirty. 

School and home cooperation. The care and cure of 
delicate children requires the closest eoopc'iation betw'ccn the 
school and the home. The teacher should manifest sympathy 
and should be alert to ( ooperate in carr\ing out the regimen 
recommended by dcjctor or nurse, with special relercnce to 
problems of diet, rest, and personal hygiene. She should 
familiari/e herself w'ith the home situation of any delicate 
child and work closely with tlv ])a)c-nts, convincing them of 
the schocjl’s interest in their child’s health and keeping them 
aw'are, through frequent conferences at the school, of the 
progress made as indicated by die charts and graphs and 
other records which ire bc-ing kept. The jiarents, on their 
part, should follo'v faithlully the recommendations of school 
doctor, nurse, and teacher, or their own family physician, 
with regard to the food, sleep, and relax itional habits of the 
child. I'hey must be I'agcr to mal c use of an) clinical or out- 
patient or other facilities recommended for his treatment and 
welfare. Parental disputes and disharmonies must be reduced 
to the vanishing point in order thiti emotional tensions and 
nervous apprehensiveriess may be eliininated fnm the child’s 

* E. B. Sterling, A> .niton and Education, U. S. Public Health Service 37, No. 45. 
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experience. There must be. manifest no parental “finnicki- 
ness*’ or crankiness about diet, since the imitative value of 
such attitudes is high. Occasionally, by interesting some .social 
agency or welfare worker in an inadequate home, a teacher 
may aid in bringing about a family adjustment that will do 
much to reduce tension all around, and especially in the 
child who might otherwise be kept continually in a condition 
of worry and “nerves,” and thus become more confirmed 
than ever in his poor habits and poor health. 

THE CHILD WITH DEFECTIVE SPEECH 

Extent of the problem. “If,” remarks Johnson, “general 
medical practice were no more advanced than speech correc- 
tion, most of the common and less sensational diseases would 
not evc-n have names!” ^ '1 his statenaait disclo.ses a condition 
of much confusion in die geneml fi('ld of speech abnormality 
and correction. Adeejuate diagnostic principles havi' hardly 
been athiesc'd in spe<‘ch patholog), and correction obviously 
lingers behind. A s])eech-conscious individual needs but to 
listen to the speech habits of the next score or two persons he 
mcH'ts to be profoundl> impressed with the defects of articula- 
tion, phonation, and physical formation of words that charac- 
terize k'gions of otluTwise epute normal people. And this 
notwithstanding the fact th.it a person's speech is his most 
characteristic and revealing trait. In fact so universal are 
speech abnornialiti<*s and anomalies that it may be a bit 
supeiflnous to include in this chapter on exceptional children 
any discussion of them. 

Still, there has grow'n up within the past decade a strong 
and determined movement in our public school ■.)stcm to up- 
root some of the moie common speech difficulties of children, 
especially those that are rea.sc)nably remediable through 
special speech classes or through special efforts in the regular 
classes. The movement is dc-vcloping faster, probably, than 

‘ W. Johnson, “Rcsiarch Needs in .Speech Pathology,” Jour. Except. Chn., 
Jan , 1938, pp 33/. 
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any other contemporary educational innovation, not fewer 
than 125,000 children now enjoying the advantages of 
special class work in speech correction in the public schools 
of the ITnitcd States. We shall make no effort here to go into 
the differentials of speech anomaly further than to distinguish 
between those conditions that may be said to be functional 
and those that are structural. 7 h(‘ latter are decidedly less 
common, being confined principally to malformations of 
jaws, palate, larynx, etc., and to such conditions as dental 
malocclusions, harelip, thick tongue, and the like. I'liese 
cases are often, though nt>l nerc'ssarilv, associated with other 
physical or mental defects. Being structural in nature, there 
is little that the parent or teacher can do to correct or facllit.ite 
the speech function. 

Functional defects of speech and their causes. 'I'he vast 
majority of the cast's of cleficienr\ in speech are lunciional. 
That is to sa\. the subject has dcvclojx'd fault) habits of 
speech and of articulation, oftcni from th(' very earliest weeks 
of sjx'aking. and these have fastened themselvi's upon him 
v.'ith all the fixity of any other plpsical habits. I’hey may not 
have been associated either with ])Oor heanng or with poor 
speech mtxlels. Most often they have bec'n associated with 
faulty emcjtional adjustments which have' become intensified 
rather than dissipated with growing soci.il exjK'rience. Cor- 
rection must often involve' a vast amount c)f personal it) re- 
adjustment as well <is rc'-c'cluc atioj of the spec'ch funciicxi. It 
always dex's in the c<e* of the more' dc'ep-se.iied defects. As 
Blanton and Blanton have pointed out, tension and the 
nervousness rc'sulting from it lie' at the root of numberless 
speech abnormalities in children, both in the home and later 
on in the schoc;!.' Let the child •. 'v c'xperience feelings of 
insecurity, inferiorit), anxiety, and the like, the effect upon 
his nen^ous system is likc'ly to be wiclc'sprcad and profound, 
manifesting itself often in stuttering or other speech defects. 
Frc'cjuently other foims of nc'rvo'u nianifcstat ons, such as 

^ Sptnii 1 ratntnii Jilt \Jfuldten, Applf ton-Centm ) , 1919 , p. 183 . 
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thumb sucking, habit spasms or tics, biting the nails, m?'.tur- 
bation, and choreilorm explosions are found associated with 
the speech difficulties. 

Frequently also downright faulty training of the speech 
organs and the adoption of slipshod habits of articulation may 
be found to be the basis of the slovenly, characterless speech 
of many people, young and old. Good speech necessitates 
vigorous oral activity, careful articuiition, and good enuncia- 
tion. Since it is much easier to use the minimum of muscular 
effort, the tendency is strong for anybody to fall into slack 
and careless habits of speech. Helen Keller, when asked on 
one occasion a commonplace question by a gentleman who 
spoke so rapidly and slurred over his \v«jrds so hopelessly that 
even her skillful fingers could not interpret the muscular re- 
actions of his throat, made a remark pregnant with meaning. 
“You will have, sir," she said with ihe most careful enuncia- 
tion, “to .speak much more distinctly and carefully if you ex- 
pect my poor llngeis (o Ire able to understand wh^ you are 
saying!" Miss Keller's criticism applies well to millions of 
pe<iple whose speech is slipshod. 

Speech correction techniques. In the special cla.ss for 
si)e('eh correction, to which cadinarily childrc-n with speech 
deficiencies selected from the' regular grades go lor weekly 
drill, the children arc assembh'd in a chc'erful, cjuiet room 
containing plc'iity of interesting small objec'ts alsout which 
easy spec'ch can be carried on, and are given caieful indi- 
vidual practice' as well as group drill in the proper use of the 
voice in speaking. In the Butte, Montana, sj^'c-ial classes, for 
example, the thirty-minute period is divided into tw'o halves, 
the first fifteen minutes being dc'votc'd to relaxation, mental 
hygiene, e<ir training and aiticulatory drills, and the last 
fifteen to individual work. Ghoral reading is found helpful in 
aiding individuals to gain confidc'nce; poems, stories, .speech 
games and play.s, pictures, and .speech-rc'cording c'evices are 

'A. Golubin, “.Speech Correction Programs in the Public Schools,” Jow. 
E^iebt, Chn.^ 4, \(i ff. 
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all jnade use of to motivate and interest the children in im- 
proving their speech. The Butte technique is fairly typical of 
procedures in most communities where special attention is 
given to children whose speech i& faulty and inadequate. 

Attitudes of the teacher and the parent. Much must be 
done in the field of speech com-ction and training by the 
regular classroom teacher, for, after all, as is the case with 
most other types of exceptional children, it is only a relatively 
small percentage who receive any special attention. Rela- 
tively few communiticss thus far have taken the step of pro- 
viding special class drill in speech for those needing it; con- 
sequently, such speech correctives and aids as the regular 
classroom teacher < an give reiireseni about the only help yet 
available to the rank and file of children. To meet ade- 
quately the opportunity thus jjresented to her, the teacher 
needs above everything else to cultivate a well-modulated 
voice and good speech patU'rns, to be herself a well-adjusted 
penson, to be orderly and controlled, and to eliminate from 
the handling of her children such unlovrly and decidedly 
disastrous traits as nagging, lo.ss of temper, irritability, im- 
patience, and all other habits or attitudes that tend to create 
tension and fear in them. Knowledge and personal practice 
of the [irinciples of mental hv giene .are cjuitc as essential in the 
teachcT who would eliminate ncrvousnc'ss in children and 
help them to cultivate projxT speech habits as are kmm ledge 
of .speech mechanisms and skill in applying corrective or ad- 
justivc treatment to those who are handicapped in speech. 
Similarly, the paients wdiose child is found to be developing 
.speech irregularities or defects need to look to the quality of 
their own speech, and to the cultivation of personal poise and 
emotional control, to the end that .all possible causes of tension 
in the child may be reduced or eliminated. 

Qlifstioms and exercises 

1. Does the future advancement of the race actually depend upon 
the ‘‘wi.sdom, insight, and training of its brightest members,” 
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as the text sugei^csts, or does it depend rather upon the raising 
of the general educational level of the masses? 

2. Analyze and record youi own impressions of such bright or 
gilted individuals— children or adult — as you ha\c clianccd to 
know. Does your general feeling ccirrespond to the finthngs of 
I'ennan with reference to these types, or do you ccmsidcr that 
such individuals tend tow^ard the egotistical, the vain, the 
neurotic, the unsocial, the nervous, etc.? 

3. II, as Viteles and Plante .state, the potential channels of voca- 
tional ahsorjition of the mentally inferior arc hetoining nar- 
rower as the machine takes over production, leaving principally 
maint('nance woikeis to picside over it, whal soil of future 
faces th(‘ coining generations of people wdth I.C\s, say, of 
fiflv to eighty* 

4. Indicate how the following sociological problems aie involved 
in the C|ue>.tion of the mentally infeiior: the Malthusian doc- 
trine; eugenics and euthenks; uiban and lural living, social 
wellare, relief and sccuiitv, birth control; public c'ducation. 

5. Make a suivey of the curricular content of the spc^ciaJ classes 
for the backvvaid in voui conimunit). Attcmjn to evaluate 
their aclecjuacv as a pi(‘paratiou loi the fntun' persoiftil, social, 
and vocational adjustment of the dull in the eominumtv. Sug- 
gest eliminations and substitutions whic h vou fi'cl are warranted. 

6. Make a visit to a siglu-savnng ilass lor the |)ur])ose of noting 
the at-giadcness oi below-giadc'ness of (he pupils, the specialized 
equijmu'nt, tlie instruct iornil techniques, the content of the 
curncuhini, the si/e df the class, the peisoiiahly and the ade- 
cjuacy ol the teachcT, etc., and the general atmosphere prevailing 
in the loom. 

7 Make an cdcnnentaiy study of the more important problems 
centering around (he eaie and training of- (1) tlie totally deaf 
child; (2) the totally blind child; (3) the blind and deaf child; 
(4) the deaf cliilcl with poor vnsion; (S) the blind child with 
poor healing; and (6j the partially sighted child with poor 
healing. 

8. In what s{)ecific wajs is the rncjdern proffiam ol lip reading for 
those whose hc-aring is impairc'd supciior to the older use of 
the manual alphabet and the sign language for the deaf and 
hard of hearing.’ 

9. Prepare a fivc-minute talk which you think would be helpful 
for the parent of a hard of hearing child, stressing such points 
as the psychological care and handling of the child as you feel 
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it important to be understood by an adult havinc; the responsi- 
bility for the (raining and home management of such a child. 

10. List in order of statistical importance the principal causes of 
the maiming and crippling of children. In parallel columns 
suggest 0) preventive and (2) correctional or educational or 
rchabilitalional measures that should be observed in iuiprovin: 
the status of such children. 

11. Investigate the various activities carried on in your state for 
the care and rehal)ilita(ion of crippled children, l.ist any 
sanatoriums, hospitals, etc., designed lor the treatment of crip- 
ples, and familiari/e yourself with the programs of these insti- 
tutions. IVhat hospital clas.scs are maintained for temporarily 
eripjiled children in your city, or cKewhere in your state.’’ 

1 2. Considerable blame for the ueakened resistance and impaired 
general health of so-called dedicate children has been attributed 
to the failure of the home to jirovule for Hdec|uatc and proper 
rest for the child, and to keep at a mmimum the strain from 
overstimulation and emotional conlliri, Elaboiate upon this 
notion in the light of )our owm knowledge and experience 
touching (he home life of the modern child. 

13. What reasons may be assigned lor the i.uher generally faulty 
enunciation and (he poor level of speech lound in large groups 
of our population.’ 

14. What are some other t)pes of exceptional children besides 
those discussed in the present cha]jter:’ To what extent is theii 
care a problem for the' schools.' Do the schools as you know 
them deal adccpiately w’th these deviate-).’* 

15. Possibly the most essential single condition imderlving the 
suecess of the entire program of the rare and training ot atypical 
children is the mental health oi the teacheis of these types. 
Why is this matter Sii important, and how adequately do you 
feel teachers arc, as a class, equipped to render the best service 
to these unlortunatc children.’’ 




Chapter ly 

The Psychoeducational Clinic 


WHAT A CLINIC IS 

f)ncc tiic words r//w/V and clhuca! wcr<‘ used exclusively in 
medical practice. A clinic was defined as a place or an or- 
ganization concerned with the examination, diagnosis, and 
remedial treatment of physical or menial ailments. I'he 
clinical method was a procedure in the individual study of the 
patient who was brought to the clinic. Now, however, these 
words have a much broader connotation. A training school 
for football coaches may, for cx,unple, be termed a clinic. 
Social workers who have speciali/ed in lamily relations may 
set up a family guidance clinic. In connection with public 
schools there may be clinics for the examination, diagnosis, 
and trcatmc'iit of pupils who have spcci.il difficulties with 
reading, arithmetic, or writing. vSome colleges ha\e clinics 
for students who have poor study habits. Likewise the term 
chnuaJ method has now come to have a broad meaning. It is 
applied to individual case studies of alyjjical people or to §ny 
thorough in\estigation of an individual’s problems and diffi- 
culties. Some writers even employ the term when they allude 
to studies of w'hole groups of pecjple or to community .surveys. 
In short, whenever there is an attempt at a thorough examina- 
tion, diagno.sis, and remedial program, the.se words may be em- 
ployed to designate, re.spectividy, the organization making the 
study and the jirocc'dure used in conducting the investigation. 

The development of the psychoeducational clinic. The 
first psychological clinic w'as established by Lightncr Witmer 

This chapter was written by Brian E. Tomlimon. 
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at the University of Pennsylvania in 18*vl6. From the time of 
its establishment until his retirement in 1 937 Witmer directed 
this clinic. Originally he defined its purpose as: ‘‘the study 
and remedial treatment of mentally or morally retarded 
children, and of children suffering from physical deh't'ts which 
result in slow development or pn'veiit normal progress.” ^ He 
soon recognized the importance of taking into account the 
contributions of various fields clcxsely related to the clinical 
study of children. Especially did he emphasize the close re- 
lationship among jisychology, medicine, sot'iology, and edu- 
cation. A number of the highly spcci<tlized fields of clinical 
psychology arc direct outgrowths of Witmer’s clinic. With 
the rise of specialized branch(S of clinical psychology, such 
areas as the following have become diffcTentiati'd: .spei'ch cor- 
rection, vocational guidance, personnel administration, men- 
tal hygiene in sc'hool and in industry, and .special education 
for atypical pupils. 

The guidance clinic has been in e.xisicnce for raorf'*than a 
quarter of a c<'nlury. William Ilealy. the' pioneer in this field, 
founded the first guidance clinic in C’hieago. At tlic outset it 
was supported by a private foundation, but alter a few years 
Clook County assumed its financial supjiort. By 1920 the 
clinic had become known as the Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search, a name it still bears In 1^17 lleal\ left this clinic to 
tak(‘ up till' dirc'etum of the judge BakiT Found.ition in Boston, 
when* h(' dev'elojied an organization now known as the Judge 
Baker (luiclance Clenter. 

Dc'spiie the fact that the first ( linic for letarded and atypical 
childn'ii vvMs founded as early as 1890 and that Healy's work 
attraeted wide afl('ntion, the iiio\ement was very slow in 
getting under wa). Among tliose who were interested in the 
possibiliiic's of clinical studies of individuals in fields other 
than that of medicine weie (loddard, Huey, Kuhlmann, 
Wallin, d Vrinan, Pintner, and Healy. 
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The National Society for Menial Hygiene, in 1909, gave 
both moral and financial impetus to the cause of the clinic. 
Colleges and universities, becoming aw;irc of the importance 
of this new development, commenced to train soci.il worker*', 
visiting teachers, and psychoclinicians or mental testers. 
In 1920 the Commonwealth Fund became interested in es- 
tablishing child guidanci* cemters, and oflered finamial sup- 
port to get such projects .started. By 1932 there w^ei'* more 
than two hundred child guidajice centers or clinics in exis- 
tcmcc. Lducational. jisyc holcigical, and guidance clinics arc 
now frc'ciucnitl) lound in public school systems and in higher 
educational institutions. 

T he attitude ol the public towaid the* clinic has nett been 
altogether sMnjtalhetic and cooperative. Some of the an- 
tagonism may be due to jtojmlar misccmceptictn-' rcg.irding 
the mental examinations, the scope of thb new field, and the 
general purpose's cjI clinical studies. No doubt, the* ajipliealion 
of the clinical method in nonmcdic,il fields contributed to 
misunderstandings. Some pc-ople thought of a clinic as a 
place where none but mental delectises wctc takc'ii. Many 
individuals had, and still have, erretneous notions ol intelli- 
gence tC'ts. Cloiisc'quenth . a laige number of parents .issume 
that w'hcn a child is gi\eii ,i clinical examination he* is sus- 
pected of being Iceble-minded, maladjusted, or in some other 
manner seriously atypical. 

To be sure, Binet and .Simon did devise their first intelli- 
gence test (1905) to diffcTcntiate subnormal from normal 
children in the schools of Paris. Their 19{)y scale, however, 
emphasized, as its French title indicated, the develojimcmt of 
intc'lligc'ncc' in normal children and not merely the dctc'Ction 
of mental deficic'ncy. The' fact rennaiirs that in America in- 
telligence tests were first used in the diagnosis of feeble- 
mindedness and in the institutional stucK of defectives. 
Popularly, therefore, uninformed ]sel^on.s feared the tests and 
oftentimes refused to allow their children to be tested. They 
erroneously associated the psychological clinic or the guid- 
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ance center with the detection of mental retardation. This 
attitude greatly handicapped clinical workers in the early 
years of this movement. The idea that clinical studies of 
normal and of superior children might be helpful in adjusting 
these children to the school and the community took a long 
time to win popular acceiiiance. 

The function of a clinic. The major purpose of the clinic 
is to bring about a more satisfactory adjustment of the in- 
dividual to his environment. This broad purpose may be 
broken \ip into three basic functions served by clinics: the 
service function; the research function; and the educational 
function. 

Some clinics have been established for the express purpose 
of helping individuals who have problems or diflicullies re- 
quiring diagnosis and solution. C'linics held in connection 
with public schools and colleges are usually of this type. Their 
function is primarily to serve the needs of those who seek, or 
are referred to, us facilities. By tests, diagnostic intft'views, 
and discussions they aim to bring abotit a better adjustment 
on the part ol the individual. Some clinics have been (*stab- 
lished for the sole purpose of conducting research studies in 
child development, juvenile delinquency, or personality 
trends, 'riu'ir aim is to add to the store of existing informa- 
tion about some given field of knowledge and to suggest 
better ways of dealing with individuals. Nearly ail clinics 
provide facilities for the training of beginners; hence they 
serve an educational function. In fact, some clinics have 
been est.ablished primarily to serve as training schools for 
pt'ople who wish to enter clinical and guidance work. 

Most clinics serve the function of gi\''ing helpful sc'rvice 
to their constituencies. Relatively few clinics are able to sup- 
port an extensive research program. Althcmgh there arc some 
noteworthy' exceptions, few clinics have the staff or the finan- 
cial resources essential for intensive research. Clir ics sup- 
ported by private foundations and by larger universities have 
done the most extensive and significant research work. In 
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general, the clinics are concerned with meeting the practical 
needs of peojilc. 

Types of clinics. Such names as the following will indicate 
the wide variety of designations and of functions; behavior 
clinic, mental hygiene elinie, child guidance clinic, educa- 
tional clinic, psychoeducational clinic, vocational guidance 
clinic, reading clinic, and speech clinic. These arc only a few 
of the titles that appear in the literature dealing with clinics. 
For the most part, however, the title is relatively unimpor- 
tant, since it is often based upon nothing more than a di- 
rector’s or a founder’s whim. All clinics really have the same 
fundamental aim- -namely, to help children to develop, or to 
maintain, wholesome and well-adjust<‘d personalities. Specific 
clinics may, however, specialize in various phases of this 
broad task. 

The following universities maintain c.xcellent clinics for re- 
search, dissemination of knowledge, and training of clini- 
cians: Harvard, New York, Indiana. Northwestern, Ohio 
State, Stanford, 'I'eachers Oollege of Columbia, California, 
Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Toronto, 
and Yale. Many other institution^ maintain clinics that are 
equally helpful and inijtortant. For the most ]Jart, these 
clinics deal w'ith various I'^pet of behavior and adjustment 
problems. Some universities maintain special clinics for read- 
ing and speech disabilities. Penns' Ivania State College, for 
example, maintains an excellent ( hnic for school children 
who have particular difficulties in learning how to read effcc- 
tiv’ely. Iowa has a well-known clinic for speech correction. 
New York bhiiversity has clinics for gifted, subnormal, and 
problem children, including tho.se with miiiv/r emotional mal- 
adjustments and subjei't-disabilitic.s. Kxamples might be mul- 
tiplied at great h'ngth. 

rrPFS OF CLIXICAL PROBLEMS 

One of the broade.st descriptions of clinical piobloms has 
been stated by Wallin: “The clinical psychologist may, if he 
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chooses, study any individual whatsoever, be he adult or 
child, male or female, normal or abnormal, sane or insane, 
dull or bright.” * Most clinicians, however, do not take this 
statement literally. I’hc interest of most clinicians is largely 
confined to atypical children, particularly to those who have 
difficulty in adjusting to the normal program of the public 
school. 

Louttil ® cautions against the inclusion of a wide variety of 
problems. Cases in which the troubU^ is primarily organic 
should, he bclieve.s, be left out of the clinician’s province. He 
counsels that clinical Avork should not be undertaken with 
groups of individuals, but should be confined to a study of a 
single person. He adds that the most hopeful field of work is 
that which deals with children rather than with adults. Doll ® 
has suggestf'd that the following fields are within the scope 
of the clinician; (1) educational- -classification, remedial 
instruction, and guidance; (2) vocational— guidance and 
occupational selection; (3) child guidance; M) «icntal 
hygiene; f5) mental condition — dt'ficiency and abnormality; 
(6) dclinquc'ncy; and ('') social welfare. 

If the clinic is operared primarily a^ a service agency, a 
wide variety of cases may bc' <iceept('d. J^uch a clinic aims to 
offcT the greatest good to the greatc'st number. If the clinic is 
primarily concerned with giving instrueti(jn to beginners, the 
cases are usually sc'lc'cted for their training value. A rc'search 
clinic would, of course, be inteiested in obtaining cases that 
deal w'ith its panic uLir problem of invesligation. In short, 
the dominant purpose for which the clinic w'^as organized 
dctc'rmines the tvpe cjf problems with which it deals. 

Psychocducatioiial clinics are chiefly concerned wTth jrrob- 
Icms relating to school adjustments and subject-matter dis- 
abilitic“S. Such problems as the following iiiav come within 
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the scope ol a psychocducational clinic: studies of mental de- 
velopment, specific disabilities in subject matter, talents, 
conduct disorders, adjustment of atypical jjupils, special cur- 
riculums, and ag('-grade placement. Pujiils who have pro- 
nounced disabilities in sight or hearing are often referred to 
the psycho('dui-ational clinic for special placement in school. 
Pupils who persistently misbehave in school or who cannot 
learn rc'adily are also commonly rclerred for e.xamination, 
diagnosis, and recommendation about a better school adjust- 
ment. Customarily, tho.se who are docile and who manage to 
pass their work are not considered problems for clinical study. 
In some instances, ])upils may be sent to the clinic for a.ssis- 
tance in choosing special courses (jr in making vocational 
choices. Ccncrally, how(“ver, troubl<'mak(‘r.s and slow 
learners make up the constitiuaicy of the average psychoedu- 
cational clinic. 

The clinic should, nevertheless, meet a wider need than 
this. Hildreth,’ for example, h<is indicated that the clinic 
should deal x-vith the follovsing tv])cs of children: (H deviates 
classified on the basis of learning capacity — the subnormal, 
the gifted, the children with special talents, capacities, or 
defects; ( 2 ) behavior deviates — nervous, psychopathic, un- 
stable children, the tniant, :hc delinquent, the antisocial, and 
the speech deviate; (3) physically e.xccptional pupiis in whom 
the physical defect cau.scs psychc’ogical problems — pupils 
with semsory defects, physical deformities, toxic conditioas, en- 
docrine imbalance', epilepsy, and paralysis. This writer also 
comments that clinics do much renu dial w'ork in such school 
subjects as reading, arithmetic, spelling, and handwriting. 

Baker and Traphagan ‘ have divided their behavior rating 
scale into five major categories, all Oi which suggest problems 
wdth which a clinic might well be concerned. They list the 
following major factors: (1) health and physical status; 
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(2) personal and recreational; (3) personality and social; 
(4) parental and physical factors at home; and (5) home at- 
mosphere and school. With the possible exception of direct 
health and physical factors, all of these problems are available 
for diagnosis and r(‘medial action by a psychoclinician. In 
connection with health and physical factors there often arise 
many secondary or indirect problems of psychological im- 
port. These might also be dealt with i.i a clinic. 

Louttit ^ defines three broad categories of clinical problems: 
(1) those correlated with abilities - mental deficiency, school 
retardation, specific di.sabilities in school subjecLs, and supe- 
riority; (2) primary behav’ior problems — conduct problems, 
juvenile delinquency, speech defects, personality problems, 
psychoneui OSes and psychoses; and (3) problems correlated 
with organi*' rli.soidcTS --sensory defects, and neurological and 
related disabilili<'s. His delimitation of the general field of 
clinical jjroblems is (airly representative of the opinion of 
most authorities now working in {jsvchoeducational clfhics. 

Recent trends in the interests of clinicians are also indicated 
in the following quotation: 

Beginnint; as an attack on juvenile delinquency, it |thc child 
guidance eliim J h.is .shifted its focus of attention to children in 
.school and home who deviate sitnificantlv, hut not neec'.ssarily in 
the eyes of ilie hiw, from reasonalrle social expectations, and has 
broadened its scope to include patents when the it problems deter- 
mine the dilhculties of their children. Beginning as an adjunct to 
the court.s, it has di'vclojted an independent status, estaltlishine close 
connections with schools and social agencies, and now moves toward 
university affiliations. ’ 

Clonsequently there ha.s been a broadening of the types of 
problems which fall within the province of clinics. 

The reasons frequently mentioned for bringing children to 
clinics vary with locality and with the point of emphasis in 
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the various clinics. A survey of the types of problems with 
which clinics in the slate of California dealt during a six-year 
period has been reported.' The following problems were 
mentioned six or more times: 


Problems referred 

frequencies 

Ph>si( dl 

18 

Hdbil loinidlion and Ijchdvior 

Disciplinaiy belidMor 

88 

Slcdlme; 

45 

Lyin)^ 

14 

rrinprr 

V) 

S(*x 

25 

Runninij away 

15 

Fnurcsis 

n 

I luiinl) siukiiig 

12 

Mist hi of 

Cs 

Pcrsttnalitv disoidt rs 

ivousnt ss 

32 

1 )a\di( aniing 

15 

Ainat^tmistK attitude 

9 

lnsriii)ilil\ 

0 

1 ( at 

8 

L nioliabilitv 

8 

S(*( r( nn t n('s<; 

6 

1 nhaiipiiK ss 

6 

Uns'jf lal disposition 

0 


Other rcpui ts, iiltliough the\ have not used exactiv die same 
categories tis this one, slioxs striking agreement with this list 
of jrrolrleins. Lowrey, Healy, and Ackerson, for example, 
have supplied evidimee to indicate that this list fairlv rep- 
resents die type and the lrequenc\ of prolileins brought to 
clinics. 

If a child’s pei’sonalit) develops satisla'^ torily and if he 
neither niislx haves nor iails in sthool, he is quite unlikely 
ever to be brought to a clinic, Ahnos’ up to the present day, 
little attention has been dev'oted to positive work w'ith chil- 
dnm. The emphasis has been upon remedial and preventive 
work. No doubt, ignorance of mental hygiene principles has 
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accounted for the emphasis upon reconstructive and rehabili- 
tative procedures. Teachens, parents, jurists, and religious 
workers have not hitherto been very well informed about the 
possiljilities of a positive type of clinieal work. If the right 
sort of guidance program were followed, there would be little 
need for preventive or reconstructive programs for malad- 
justed children. This phase of the development of guidance 
clinics is just beginning to appear. 

THE CLimC: ITS STAFF A\D 1 RAIMNG 

The essential personnel of a guidance clinic includes a 
psychiatrist, a psychologist, and two or three social workers. 
The psychiatrist often has to give the general medical ex- 
aminations as w'ell as to conduct the psychiatric interviews. 
The psychologist usually administers a battery of tests, though 
sometimes he supplements the work of the p.sychiatrist by 
holding interviews with the child to determine the quality 
and the nature of personality adjustments. 'I’he social workers 
investigate the home and the .school backgrounds of the child, 
and usually incorporate all the findings of the clinic into a 
well-organi/cd report or ca.se history. 

The staff of a ps)choeduca(ional clinic may vary with the 
size of the community, the purpose, and especially the finan- 
cial support of the enterprise. A well-equipped psychoeduca- 
tional clinic may include the lollowiiig: a psychiatrist, a 
psychologist, a pediatrician, one or mort visiting teachers, 
two or more social workers, the staff of school nurses, students 
or interne.s, and clerks. In stnaller clinics, of course, th(' staff 
is greatly reduced; and some clinics may include other types 
of w'orkers than those* listed above. Oftentimes the .smaller 
clinics have to rely upon part-time as,sistancc by certain types 
of specialists. Since the psychoeducational clinic is concerned 
primarily with problems related to the school, all members of 
the staff have to have a good knowledge of contemporary 
educational theory and school practices. 

In many public school systems the school psvchologist has 
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to carry on many of the functions of a whole psychoeclucational 
clinic. He must diagnose various types of adjustment prob- 
lems, conduct individual examinations, and formulate sug- 
gestions for remedial programs. Sometimes he has to stiper- 
vise sjK'cial (.lasses lor retarded and atypical children as well. 
The clincial serv'ices that a single person can render arc, of 
course, greatly limited. In ccTtain communities a traveling 
clinic makes a visit at regular intervals throughout the school 
year. Usually the elinie consists of a psychiatrist, a psychol- 
ogist, and <i scjcial w(jrker. The tcyaliers who refer problems 
to this clinic arc called in to give advice on the ('ducational 
aspects of the jjroblems. 

Whatever the personnel may he, the staff is usually trained 
in th(“ Allowing directions; tl) to imike a diagnosis of the 
existing conditions bv the method of testing, obsersation, in- 
terviews, and case history, and (2) to gi\e concreU' recom- 
mendations to the teafh(T> and the parents of the individuals 
refern'd to them. Usually they commit ilK'tnselves to a 
prognosis or a jtrediction of how snecessfullv their rceommen- 
dations will work. The value ol tin* jjrognosis i'«, of course, 
dependent upon the insiglit of the clinical stall as well as 
upon the cooperation they obtain Irom the child, the teachers, 
the parents, and others who come inU» contact w'ith the child. 

The staff of a clinic has three specific jiurposcs in the 
examination of a child: (1) to obt.i.n a picture of the tcjtal 
life hi.story and the diffic ulty of the child; (2) to discos er the 
causative factors behind the behasior jiroblein which occa- 
sioned the child’s being brought to the clinic; (3) to locate, 
and if possible to remove, all cmvironmeiital obstacles which 
arc handicapping the child; (4) to discover and, if possible, to 
rectify physical and sensory handicaps; and (5) to plan a 
remedial program. A highly important phase of the work is 
to discover and to train individu.ils who may be interested in 
carrying out the remedial program that is planned by the 
clinical staff, 

T he clinic staff is not he sole group of individuals w ho are 
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concerned with child guidance. Classroom teachers and 
school administrators, parents, jurists, and reljgious workers 
should become familiar with clinical methods and employ 
them whenever possible. The principles of mental hygiene 
and of personality diagnosis have wide application, and many 
groups of pcojile could guide children more effectively if 
these principles were more widely known. I’he notion that 
clinical techniques arc mysterious and tuat laymen should be 
kept in ignorance of them is both absurd and incorrect. 

Routine clinical procedures. Huey, Wallin, Fernald, 
Doll, and Loutlil have suggested certain fields for inquiry. 
Their outlines have been rather generally ado[ned as the 
routine clinical proe('dures. What the Rinet-Siinon scales 
have been tcj intelligence testing, these Helds of inquiry have 
been to clinical investigations. Altliough ncarl\ every clinic 
has its own record blank and case history outline, yet all of 
them follow the same general pattern. I’he ten ba.sic fields of 
inquiry are th<' following: * 

1. Physical examination. 

2. Familv liistory. 

3. Dev('lopmental histor>. 

4. School piogn is. 

5. Fvahiation of school v\ork. 

6. Practical knowledge. 

7. Social history. 

8. Economic efficiency. 

9. Moral reactions. 

10. Psychological (psychometric) tests. 

Under physical examination ace included the customary 
medical tests, sensory and neurological examinations, strength 
tests, height, weight, and vital capacity. Gait, expression, and 
posture arc noted. Since human beings dejjond so largely 
upon vision and hearing, special attention is usually given 

^ Cf. W. I^. tornald, “Standardized Fields of Inquiry for Clinical Studies of 
Borderline Defectives,” Mental Hygiene, 1 (1917;, 211-234. 
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to testing those senses. In many instances medical special- 
ists, such as. ^thc endocrinologist or the neurologist, give 
examinations of the child. 

The menial tests usually include the Stanford revision or 
the Kuhlmann revision of th(‘ Biuct-Simon test. Performance 
tests are often administered in addition to the verbal intelli- 
gence test as a part (jf the diagnostic procedure. Tests from 
the Pintner-Paterson series have long been used. The partic- 
ular performance tests chosen by the clinieian depend upon 
the age and development of the child. A number of excellent 
scales or balteric's of performance tests, satisfaetory for dif- 
ferent mental levels, arc available. The Arthur point scale is 
adapted to the upper levels, and the Merrill -Pa liner tests and 
the Minnesota preschool tests are examples of e.xeellcnl tests 
at the lower levels. Witmer, Dearborn, and Healv have been 
especially active in devising and standardizing individual 
t(‘sts of performance nature. Mental tests base been stand- 
ardized by Pintner, Haiius, d «/., on su(’h atypical groups 
as the deaf, the blind, and ehildien speaking a foreign 
language. 

Many attempts have been made to rate or measure per- 
sonality traits along the line's used in probing intelligence and 
aeademie achievement, bu. as ^et these attempts have not 
been rewarded with the same degn'cs of success. Som^ tests 
arc diagnostic to some extent, but t’ ere is much room lor im- 
provement in the validity of the les,'. It is pvissible tint per- 
sonality will not lend itself to the types of investigation that 
have proved so valuable in the area of intelligence and 
achievement testing. Early attcaigits along the line of per- 
sonality testing resulted in the Downey will-temperament 
test, the Woodworth peisonality ii.vintory tests, the Ror- 
schach test, and the Pressey cross-out tests. Phe later tests 
include Bernreulc'r’s per.«onality inveniory and Bell’s adjust- 
ment inventory’. Laird, Sy’inond.s. 1 hurst one, Washburne, 
Cow'an, and Olson have m<ide other significant contributions 
in this field. 
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Survey and diagnostic tests and remedial or practice ex- 
ercises are available in the fundamental subjet'ts. Much at- 
tention has been given to the fields of reading and arithmetic. 
Since many cases arc referred to the clinic because of school 
retardation, both the educational achievement and the edu- 
cational history of the individual are extremely important. 

In the field of aptitude testing considerable work has been 
done, but as yet the predictive value of aptitude tests has not 
been well established. In many instances aptitude tests are 
fairly dependable as to what the individual’s potentialities or 
aptitude'' arc, but tiu'y have not been developed to the point 
that definite advic<' can be ba.s(‘d on tlic test results. 

The psychiatric examination is largely a form of personal 
interview. A skilled interviewer is able to win the confidence 
of the subject and obtain valuable information in lixing the 
causes of the maladjustment. The psychiatrist, howev(T, fre- 
quently wants and dtanands the results ol psychometric tests. 
In the sphere of mental maladjusUiK'nts, behavior problems, 
personality disorders, or jiliy.sical inalfunciionings he is fre- 
quently of th<' greatest assistance. 

The prejiaration ol personal, social, and developmental his- 
tories and the making of home visits are usually performed 
by the so( i.il workers, the visiting tt'aeher, or tht' school nur.se. 
The lollow'ing phases (jf the individual's history should be in- 
cluded in the investigatiem; developmental history — birth, in- 
fancy, sex probh'rus, health, education, votalion, and speech; 
family and hojuc history —parents, siblings, and other relatives, 
physical condition of the home, .and the neighborhood; and 
the behavior historv— personality and conduct reactions, de- 
linquencies, social and emotional history. 

In summary, a child refernxl to a clinic would be .subjected 
to the following procedure: (1) the history — past and present, 
personal, family, health, educational, and emotional; (2) ex- 
aminations- mental, educational, physical, speech, .social, 
emotional, and psychiatric. 

All information pertinent to the ca.se is contributed by the 
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individuals who collrcl it. This information is pooled, then 
discussed and evaluated, and a diagnosis is readied. Upon 
the diagnosis depends the prognosis and the setting up of a 
program of training for the individual. In a great majority 
of cases the elinic does not conduct, nor does it supervise, the 
remedial program. As a consecjuenee many suggested pro- 
grams arc never carried out nor does improvement lollow. 

The child guidance conference. Only a few school 
systems at this time feel that they can afford to operate a 
child guidance or i>sycho('dueati(jnal clinic. And few are the 
teachers and [irincipals who are properly educated and tem- 
peramentally suited for expert dealing with personality malad- 
justments and conduct disorders. When faced with this di- 
lemma, it is possible for practically ('very town and county 
to set up an administrative teelmic|ue, the child guidance con- 
ference, for ilealing w'ith special probhans, and with little or 
no additional cost. This ie(hni(|ue has been described by Dr. 
Norman f'enton.^ In various forms this type of conlcrencc is 
in operation in hundreds of communities and is especially 
popular in ( !alifornia. 

A typical setup for a city of medium size is about as follows. 
The eonf'-reuce ''taff is composed of a director (usually an 
assistant superinUmdent or j-riiuipal) to administer the work 
along with his other duties, a member of the research depart- 
ment to give jisyehologieal examinati 'Us, an elementary school 
supervisor to trace the school histoiic s of the tliildren st tdied, 
a school phy.sician tc' give the physu<il examinations, a school 
nurse to trace the he<ilth history of each case, a representative 
of the county probation office to studv ju\ cnile court rc'cords 
w'hen these are included, and three teachers who arc especially 
suited to this w'ork to develop the soc iai and educational his- 
tories of the children and their families. 

A wide variety of information is collected on each case. 
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The reports are given and discussed at staff meetings, where 
the responsibility for treatment is fixed and a remedial pro- 
gram is outlined. Teachers and principals directly concerned 
with the ca.ses are invited to the staff meetings. It is necessary 
to show the teacher or parent the difficulty and to aid him 
in checking on the child’s progress at regular intervals. Fol- 
low-up reports are made from time to time. Briefly, these 
conferences involve nothing new except the procedure for 
doing systematically what is lusually done haphazardly. One 
of the chief values of this type of conference is the instruction 
given the teacher and parent in the meaning and application 
of mental hvgiene and child growth and development in the 
classroom and home. 
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Chapter i8 

Child Development through Education 


Observation of the young child as he learns to write, of the 
Major League player as he winds up for the pitch, or of the 
emotional leader as he brings his chorus to the climax of an 
evening’s performance, gives evidence of the same quality 
of human behavior. Whatever the situation, each individual 
reacts as an integrat'd totality to every expcTience. It is im- 
possible to consider any of the above activities as involving 
only hand and arm movements. 'The whole body reacts to 
the confronting situation in an amazingly complex coordina- 
tion of mo\Tincnt, 

CIIIID I)hr/:LOPMIx\T. A IWlTARr PROCESS 

It is awareness of the comph'x unity of each individual’s 
res[K)iis(' within his environment that sets the pattern for the 
modern school. T.\) ('oii‘>icler only the acadtaiiic advancemcmt 
of the cJiild is to d(‘velop a stcTile school [irogram. To add 
provision lor phy.sical dev(*lo[)ment is to add but little, for 
the base's of tlu' j^rogram have not been alterc'd. All n'scarch 
in the fields of biological science, psyehologv, and allied areas 
points indubitably to the unitary organism. Educators have 
b(‘gun to think in terms of the growth of the whole child rather 
than of his [)h\siejl, mental, emotional, and social develop- 
ment as distinct categories of Ixdiavior to be developed at 
different j^eriods by various programs. 

Orgaiiisinic psychology — that particular branch of the 


This chapter xvas written hy Clyde Ihwong. 
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science of human behavior which stresses the unitary quality 
of any individual’s reaction -has dominated educational 
theory in progressive eircles for more than a decade. Its 
emphasis upon child development as an expanding unity has 
been all to the good, as it has helped to eradicate the earlier 
emphasis upon development of various separate phases of the 
individual personality. Unfoi tunately, almost all movements 
in new directions swing out to extremes of opposition to the 
view previously held. This has b<'en true in the application 
of the th(“ories of organismie psycholcjgy to educational prac- 
tice. Progressive leaders ha\e s<jinetimes leaned too far for- 
ward in expressing unify of the organism by denying separate 
functions. 

In order to express clearly th(“ iunrtion of the modern school, 
attention h('re has bexm leveh-d at the various phases of indi- 
vidual dev('lopment with which the school must be con- 
cerned — physical growth, language development, emotional 
grow'th, social developiiK'nt. B> ex<miining a particular phase 
of behavior minutely, u is jsossible to jilace it more accurately 
in position with concomitant parts of the total behavior pat- 
tern; just as it is often possible to diagnose more correctly 
the pioblems of normal children from consideration of similar, 
but distorted, behavior ci.fheulties ( f abnormal children. The 
study of various aspex ts of the total developing pattern of an 
individual life provides the needed insight to enhance the 
total growth of the child. 

AN EXPANDIM; C0.\CEPT of mo DPR \ EDVCATION 

Having in mind the various phases of child development 
and the means of more readily ensuring that growth, it is 
necessary to look again at the total program of the modern 
school. Child development procec*ds as an intricately com- 
plex whole. It is but the statement of «i common observation 
to remark that many and various agencies play upon this 
developing whcilc. Teachers have lelt the weight ol their 
tremendous responsibilities in guiding child liv'os into socially 
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desirable dirertions. Yet the school is not, by any means, the 
most important medium of education. 

Children are moved in many directions by a shifting environ- 
ment. Some religious groups have realized the crucial im- 
portance of the early years of a child’s life, before school age, 
and have insisted upon rigorous indoctrination in those highly 
formative \ears. I’he old proverb, "As the twig is bent, so is 
the tree inclined,” is evidence that many generations of parents 
and students of child development have been aware of the 
tremenflou'! importance of educative experience in the y<'ars 
of infancy and early childhood. Father and mother, often- 
times unwittingly, determine the child to be caustic, whining, 
pleasant, or antisocial— all because th(‘ baby is primarily a 
mimic. I fe likes to do what his elders do. The only child 
develops according to the pattern pre.scribcd by his elders. 
The child w'ho is one among many develops in the give and 
take of social interccmrs(’. When the two meet oij the first 
day of formal schooling there is vast difference in their reac- 
tions. So it is to a greater or smaller degree with all children, 
for each child’s environment has made him dilferent from all 
others. 

Soon aft<'r he begins to w'alk, the lilth' child extends his 
horizon beyond his home into the homes of near-by play- 
mates and the next-door garden. Ifis parents, mon* often 
than not, introduce him to the atmosphere of a formal religious 
agency. At home he comes to know outsiders w'ho .serve his 
family — tlu- milkman, the delivery boy, the newsboy. As he 
matures a little, the common consent of the community de- 
termines that he shall be sent to school. Although the school 
itself constitutes only a small part of a total impinging en- 
vironment, .society e.xpects it to produce the most desirable 
and lasting impression upon the child. 

The school, although fully conscious of its inadequacy, can- 
not refrain from issuing a challenge to all those responsible 
for preschool guidance in child development. The issue at 
stake is best illustrated by the reported reply of Colonel 
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Parker to an anxious mother of a five-year-old who inquired 
about the proper age for beginning her child’s education. 
Colonel Parker’s advice to the woman was to the effect that 
she should hurry home, for she had missed more than five ol 
the most important years of the child’s life. 

Although we know little about prenatal ‘‘education” and 
what situations best promote it, we believe nevertheless in 
providing a comfor talkie and hygienic environment for the 
mother before Iut baby is born. Psychologists are certain, 
however, that from the moment of birth the kind of experience 
that the: child has is of incalculable importance. At the other 
end of the life scale, scientists an* pointing out that education 
ceases only with an individuafs last breath. Old age creeps 
upon tho.se who arc no longer physically, mentally, and emo- 
tionally alert and active; but the individual who cultivates 
his powers continually enlarges them. 

Viewed from one angle the picture is delightful — potential- 
ities for human development <ire enlarged to such projjortions 
as to become at present unimaginable, if an I'livironment can 
be provided which will enable a given individual to expand 
and enlarge his powers without c('ssation. Viewed from an- 
other angle the jiicture is d ''pressing— how is it possible to 
provide the ncce.ssary cn\ironincnt so that an individual may 
grow ccasele.ssly? It is this question which challenges the 
leaders of i)rogressive sc1kk)1s. Lv.ulers in modern etlucation 
recognize the tremendous influence of tlie impinging environ- 
ment upon the child and recognize further the influence of 
the child upon his environment, both ])l;ysic<il and social. 

Each child is born with potentialities for action, with a 
certain abilit)' to adjust to his environment— determined by 
his inheritance, changeable only as ii is devclojied or remains 
undeveloped. It is th<‘ function of the progres.siv'c school to 
provide an environment in which the child may make maximum 
use of his ability to adjust to his envitonment. In other w'ords 
the school mu.tf 'Provide an environment which will challenge 
a child to utilize his intellectual insight to its fullest extent. 
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The school must provide for the growth of the child in 
socially desirable dtrection\. It is not enough that growth of the 
individual shall be ensured; growth must be secured for the 
child as a member of a social group composed of other indi- 
viduals who are growing increasingly capable of reaching, 
inde])cndently, intelligent decisions to be worked into patterns 
of activity. 

It becomes apparent that the progressive school does not 
advocate a kind of guidance to be mc'asured merely by the 
degree to whieh it enables children to follow only their wishes 
from moment to moment, nor to work out useful plans for 
individual activity. Rather, the progre.s.sive school is concerned 
with the jiroblem of helping children develop for themselves a 
wholesome view toward expciienee, enabling them to grow 
in wisdom of choices, in social re.sponsibility, in happy .self- 
realization, in In'cdom that comes from intelligent recogni- 
tion of restrictions. Such <i problem is ehallenging byt difficult 
to solve. 

I'Ik' progiessiv'e seliool is child centend. But just as it is 
child centered it is <ilso social (citned, for it envisions the child 
in a social group, at first small, then largiT in scope, then 
wider in age span and in accumulated interests. It .secs the 
child both as an iinui.iture and as a mature member of an 
adult group, at first small, but fmall> developing world hori- 
zons. 'I he jirogn'ssive school is ///<> ictiteied. It widens its 
.scope of activity and interest as the lile ol the child grows out 
to iiH'ct the world. The jirogressive .school is puipose centeied. 
It enlarges its purposes a*-’ the growing intelligence of the 
child leads out to larger problems into a grown-up world. 


EXTENSIO.SS or THE MODERX EDUCATION PROGRAM 
FNSEMIAL FOR CHILD DEVELOPMLXT 

The progressive school must open the vast reaches of ex- 
perience for each < hild. At every stage of develojimcnt it 
would have each child say; 
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Up into the cherry tree 
Who should climb but little me! 

I held the trunk with both my hands 
And looked abroad on foreit^n lands. 

1 saw the next door t^arden lie, 

Adorned with flowers, before my eye, 

And many pleasant place s more 
That 1 had never seen before.* 

The cherry tree must be a growing one, so that each climbing 
would mean the glimpse of a wider horizon. 

I. EXTENSION or I HE SCHOOL AC.T- 

The nursery school. 1 hese aims arc being achieved in the 
progressive .school through certain conditions ol hvdng, simple 
in themselves yet tremendously significant in the potentialities 
they contain. Educators, realizing the i esponsibilil) of formal 
education lor aiding the child in his development and assisting 
him to reasonable maturity, have indicated extension of time 
in school as the first desirable prerccjtiisitc. Society is no 
longer secure in the belief that individuals without knowledge 
of child psychology are competent to h'ad the child from his 
birth to his sixth >ear. Th(‘ nurserv school is, perhaps, the 
most valuable contribudon to the progressive cdueation 
movement. 

Two groups t»f theorists divide "he schools into two tteneral 
types: th<‘ one jjroviding the child pleasant liours for busy 
activity in a child-si/cd world, the oilier providing him with 
the same joys working with materials and totiK he can handle 
while at the same time he lives in a more or less normal home 
environment. Vet the aims ol the two groups are closely 
allied. (Children living together, playing, eating, resting, 
sharing household tasks, learn the basic relationships of social 
living, the cive and laki' of every' enterprise which necessitates 
the activity of more than one indiMclual. 

t R, L .Stevenson, 'Foreign Lands,” .1 Child's Garden tj letse, London, Long* 
mans, 1885. 
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Only the hearer, for example, can know the complete satis- 
faction in little Judy’s voice as she talked to her neighbor in 
the back-yard garden. She had just started to nursery school 
a few weeks before. “You live,” she said hrnilv, “next tc 
my house «m thn side, Mrs, DoherUy lives next to my house 
on the othn skh'.” Judy was already learning to put people 
in their external rckition to one ai -other. Soon she will be 
troubling hersell with deeper jirobleins of human relationship. 
At an) rate the s( liool has already made her aware of her 
next-dooi gaiden and the people in it. 

An outstanding educator rein<uked the other dav, in an 
ungu.itded moment, that jrerhaps the function of the school 
at anv level is not to provide each child with certain aca- 
demic learnings, but to eivc him something much more nec- 
essary for successful living. Ih' laihd to indicate exactly 
what should bi' substmilc'd loracadc'mic learning. The nurs- 
ery school i-> indicating tluit substitution in teims wf happy, 
successful, soc lal living There aie ceitain factors m a child’s 
life which can be supplied bv a nursery school but ivliieh it is 
impossible lor a home to give him: 

1 The nursery school gives a rhiJd the cxjietience of leading an 
independent snccessliil hlc awav lioiii the farnihai suiroundings of 
home and aw.iy fiom the prolectioii of h.s mothers jiresencc 

2 . . Social learnings of gri.it iiupoitance vcliirh cannot pos- 

sibly be dccclofied in any other wav arc possiliJc in the Lompany’ of 
other children of restricted age range ' 

By extending sc hool time span into the so-e,illed preschool 
years, cluldren learn to share tasks with one another. They 
carry their plates and their lood into the dining room, they 
eat together in happy companionship. They' take jraper and 
paints and happily do their finger jiainting, some earnestly 
twisting their faces and sticking out their tongues, others 
talking together about their designs. The nursery school pro- 
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vidcs an environment in which babes may make a good begin- 
ning in the long process of Ix'coming human. 

The junior college. In the same manner on a more 
complex level the junior college extends the process of social- 
ization, The junior college must not be looked upon as an 
institution which primarily fosters advancement in academic 
learning to prepare for admittance to professional schools. 
Rather, the junior college is developing the specific function 
of enlarging the individual’s possibilities for further growth 
by providing, in general, further study (above the high school 
level) in mediums of communication, in intellectual study in 
a chosen area (mathematics, or .science, or sociology, for ex- 
ample), in leisure time pursuits of both solitary and .social 
character, and in a physical exercise and health program. 
The additional two years bringing increasing maturity to 
youth, rounds out his program for social adequacy . 

The purpo.se of the })rogram at Stephens College, although 
only for women, gives indication of the trend of the progres- 
sive movement on the college level. The purpos • is to give 
the student: 

First, an intimate contact with those cultural traditions of the 
rare that are most essential for crc.uing the atmosphere that she 
desires in her own home. 

Second, a social outlook tliat will i>ivc her an uitelliqenl grasp 
of the problems of the community a .d of the larger .soeial ji.oblcms 
of her own day. 

Third, a masterv of the itasie laws of Itvgiene that affect her own 
life and the laws of sanitation and healtli that .lilcct the plivsical 
well-being of her faniiK and of her cotnmui’ifv. 

Fourtli, a sufficient knowledge of vocatu/ual opjiortunity to provide 
the possibility of .scll-dcpeiidi.nce. 'J’hc major economic einjihasis, 
however, should be upon the princip. of consumption rather than 
upon the techniques of production.^ 

The new junior college grants large place to ‘‘cultural 
traditions,” but it also grants place to those activities which 
will enable young people to live together with more under- 
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Standing and more tolerance. It helps them to be more aware 
of the beauty of the world; to sec loveliness in the mist: 

The lights 
Tonight 
Arc madonnas 
Of the mist 
With halos 
Round 
I’heir heads.’ 

The boarding school. I’he new school, realizing the 
desirability of giving boy.® and girls an appreciation of the 
meaning of social relationships, extends time in .school not 
only in years but also in a lengthened school day. If children 
mature' more n'adily in .social situations — all evidenc<' seems 
to corroborate the accuracy of the conditional statement — 
then the longer .schoftl day will contribute more largely to 
that maturation. In resjjon.se to the new felt ne('d 4here are 
coming into being various types of city and country day 
schools with modified btjarding school arrangeuKnts. 

During the lengthened school day there is adequate time 
for the building of kth ational phasf-s t>f cduc.ttion as an in- 
tegral part of the tot.il jjrogram. Hut. more important, there 
is opportunity for children t(; live a large [)orlion of e.ich day 
together, sharing tlu' give and take of .social intercourse not 
only ill the actual progri'ss of the so-called schoolwork, but 
also during rest periods, luncheon, and a pl.iy schedule. 
The school day diat ('xtends from early morning to evening 
provides gn'ater opjiortunity for a complete unification of 
work and play, so that each child under the stimulus of a 
shared motive lives joy'ou.sly with his fellows, never becoming 
aware of the distinction his cldcis draw betwi'cn work and 
leisure. 

A still smaller numbi'r of schools are becoming boarding 
schools in the traditional mt'aning of the term. Here children 
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live together within the institution, going home only for va- 
cation periods. I’he advantages of the boarding school plan 
are apparent. Here children do not face the daily disintegrat- 
ing effect of moving from one environment to another. They 
become members of a cohesive group bound by ties of sharca 
experiences and interests— they become socially minded on 
their own level and gradually move from consideration of their 
own standards to those set up in the world which surrounds 
them. 

The advantages of the boarding school arc somewhat inde- 
finable. yet the result is obvious in the conduct of its graduates. 
America is somewhat lacking in tradition in this field of edu- 
cative c.<perience; but the influence of the great private schools 
of England is a c.usc in point. England’s great serially minded 
statesmen come from Eton, Harrow, and Rugby — where after 
school hours they l<;arncd the give and lake of human inter- 
course, the ni'cessary s[)ortsmanship of the cricket field, the 
ideals for which their institutions stand. It is the long, close 
living together which gives anyone group singlene.ss of outlook. 

2. EXTENSION OF TFtK CURRICI I UM 

The longer lime span in scliool oIEts, jirimarih, greater 
opportunity for sociali/iiig the chikl. Extension of the curricu- 
lum beyond the traditional academic subjects olfers oppor- 
tunity for proportionally greatia self-realization. Educators 
have been di.sciissing for several decades the advisability of 
enlarging the curriculum. No one imagines any more that a 
school would function without some t> pc of program of physi- 
cal exercise and some attention to hygic.ie. Almost the same 
security is given to the place of music in the curriculum. Yet 
these inclusions do not form a new pattern of school program 
which will inevitably enhance the possibility ol .self-realization 
for each child. 

In the progrc'ssivT .school the curriculum must be wide 
enough to sup, 'y means and materials to further the develop- 
ment of child interests and wide enough to supply means 
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and materials to develop new interests. So the curricuLun 
in the new school will include instruction in reading, for, old- 
fashioned as it may be, reading is basic to growth in society. 
It is the skill which, more than any other, w ill open the way 
to a child’s knowledg<' of his cultural heritage and his appre- 
ciation of it. I'he curriculum must include those other basic 
skills of writing and arithmetic. But modern life is vast, busy, 
complex; economic situations change almost overnight; and 
it is impossible to gauge accurately the needs of the child 
when he comes to maturity in an adult world. 

Practical arts. To enable him to realize himself to the 
fullest degree, to feel his own potcmtialilies and to feel them 
satisfied, the new school must provide opportunity, also, for 
experience in the fields of the practical arts. N(i one would 
hope that the high school, or even the junior college, would 
aim to turn out graduates skilled in the practice of various 
mechanical or homemaking arts- future demand i^too un- 
predictable and unstable. Yet it is entirely reasonable to hope 
that pupils with oppoitunity to study household arts and 
mechanical arts will acquire an ease in handling tools that is 
much to be desired; and, far more important, that they will 
acqtrire an understanding of the skill involved in various op- 
erations, that they will realize the basic principles involved, 
that they w'ill broaden their owm horizrms and dee})en their 
own interests. 'I’he modern school must keep ever before it 
the 'challenge that self-realization errmes through appreciation 
of the work of one’s fellows as well as through (m<'’s own work. 

In early years ol school life mechanical arts and household 
arts cannot be listed as study possibilities. Lane lists the early 
manipulations leading to these subjects as construction. “This 
is an awkward term for manipulative experience of all kinds 
which lead to making something of use . . . w'ork with tools 
to enlarge e.\perienr(‘ and enhance and illumine meanings.” ’ 
?“rhaps there is a play house to build, or a miniature com- 
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munity to g<T under v\a), or a .stoic to set up and operate. 
In any event the construdion work pi o\ ides a multitude of 
expeiienecs haniiuering, sauinir, measuiing, planning, con- 
ferring, sliaring, \\ or king togetIier--th.it promote all the 
qualities c'ssential to social Ining and enable the indnidual 
child to It ah/e his own potentialities in contributing to the 
group cmteipiise. 

Creative activities. Beyond this the modem school must 
provide in its c unit iilum ^ oppoilimity loi dramatic play, 
nature study, advance in the language arts, and creative ex- 
pression. L he c hilcl c nkirgc s his crwii hie as lit enters iniagina- 
tiv'cly into the live ot otlicis in diamatic exfitession. 1 oi the 
moment, he bccomc's sonic one' c'lse and almost metrically adds 
the expeiuncc, \it.aiioiislv hvc'cl, to the store ol Ins own past 
expeiiencc. 1 cj io\' the woilcl in which he* lives the child 
must see that world He ina*t learn to obseive its changes; 
he must know the objects that gw'c* it brautv and variety; he 
must love its livnng things. Jo communicate his experience 
he needs advaiicemcmt m the language art> and he v\ill ap- 
preciate much of what he can chsiovcr ol the vast store that 
othei indniduab knew As the child accumulatc'S his experi- 
ences he wishes to do sum' thing about the m. He nc'c Js avc'nues 
of exprc'ssion. ('icativc expiession “lepic'sents those experi- 
cnc'c*s in which one strives to exp*'‘ss hiinsell through anv* ap- 
propriate medium — diauing, ji. inting, mod' ling in c^lay, 
music, rhythms, dancers, poetr/, piose, and so on through 
many c ategories ” - 

Through these activities the modern school seeks to enable 
children to build loi thi*msc*l\ c's lull and v’lginous lives. The 
initial paragraphs of the piescnt ' 'liter give tlic kev to the 
problem of c ui rieuluin building. Kiljiatrick puts the problem 
and its answer succintlv 


Wc begin . . . with hie .is an on going and developing inter- 
action between die organism and its cnviiomnenl lot us here 
there are two sides to the process, on the one hand, a child growing 

* Ibid , pp. ^>0-( : 
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up; on the other, the surrounding group and cultural life amid 
which the child thus develops and in which he is increasingly to 
share. Wc who are interested from both angles wish, as regards 
the child, that as he lives and grows he may live fnllv and hajipily; 
and, in behalf of the group, that he may ever share more r('S[)onsi- 
bly and helpfully in carrying forward the common social life. 

The eurriculuin becomes then all of the child’s life for which the 
school carries responsibility. . . . I'hc ta«k of the curriculum is to 
help each child so to live and grow that these several aims may be 
progressively rcaliijed. 

From f)ur organismic conception the unit element of such a cur- 
riculum becomes, not a specified lesson of subject matter to he 
learned, as was fornicilv held, but a person facing an actual situa- 
tion. That is, the unit is an actual instance of child living . . . 
this, for tlie teacher, to be educatively conceived and educatively 
directed.' 

Civic responsibilities. The expanded conception of the 
curriculum as the child's school life sets aside the old idea of 
curriculum as sul)iects to be taught and emphasizes tl»' living 
quality of each experience, I’he dynamic of this view ot the 
curriculum can be expressed completely only as children live 
in the new school, lor the curnculum is not supc'rirnposcd 
upon th(’ child. Self-re.ali7ation is the desired outcome. “To 
achieve sc-ll-realization. however, there must be self-acting. 
Self-rcali/alion is not only of the self but by the self as well. 
Only as the child puts forth endeavor and assumes responsi- 
bility for his conduct ran he hope to realize his destiny.” ® 
By providing “those activities which give promise of illustrat- 
ing and enriching the underlving fundamental concepts of 
social life,” the new school more nearly ensures the child a 
developing social consciousness which will lead him to more 
perfect self-realization. 

3. EXTENSION or TIME UNITS 

Extension of time units is so closely tied with the nev' con- 
cept of the curriculum that even for discussion purposes the 
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separation is obviously artificial A curriculum that is “a per- 
son facing an actual situation” cannot be accommodated in the 
old-time schedule with fifteen minutes for opening exercises, 
one-half hour for arithmetic, the next thirty minutes for read- 
ing, and so on. Nor can that curriculum be satisfied by an 
external integrative device which links periods t(;gether by 
employing the same topic of discussion for all periods, such as 
a day devoted to reading an Indian story, problems regarding 
size of bark strips lor an ideal hut and the length of arrows 
m proportion to the bow, as well as the following of adventures 
of the Indian Twins in the reader. 

Extended work periods. The problem can be mer only 
by providing large units of time so lltat youngsters may work 
ahead toward the go<ils that they have set for themselves un- 
interrupted bv a lime scherlule which a teacher may find 
sacred. Twelve-yr ar-olds centering the work of the year 
around the building of a ciiv may lin^l no occasion to read 
for several days, may find no occasion lor arithmetical proc- 
esses for long hours at a stretch, may not ever come up to 
national norms on th<' spelling chart. Ihe astonishing use 
which they do make ol tire tc^oK ol learning, however, is worth 
any departure horn tradition. As they nad to learn how to 
take the next step in construction, as they consult with the 
whole instructional stall, or carpenters, or electricians whom 
they know, as the\ figure lengths a lumber, of pipe, ol wiring, 
as they make plans and charts, they may l)c far froni the 
academic norm or arbitiary suindaid, but the chances are 
that the distance measured in tlinr or four dimensions instead 
of one will place them above .a mythical <iverage. 

It is impossible to imagine a 'onstruction project such as 
this jiroceeding toward success wiili small units of time each 
day dcvotc'd to measuring, to cutting, to reading, to drawing 
blueprints. The only way that the complex activity may suc- 
ceed is by allovving children frei'tlom to plan their work and 
execute the pi m. Some years ago William Burnham wrote 
that the cs.sentials to mental health are “a task, a plan, and 
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freedom.” The requirements do not change with the passing 
of time. Burnham’s list is of primary importance as a motto 
to guide the building of a program for the new school. Any 
child to be happy must have a job to do which he accepts 
wholeheartedly as his; he must clearly envision a way toward 
its accomplishment; he must have freedom to work out the 
plan he has provided for himself. 

Flexible programs. The old program which allowed only 
the teacher freedom to choose the task and to make the plan 
kept the child from any real share in the activity. It could 
not give him stimulation, an urge for accomplishment, and a 
view of a program for achievement. Cuiriculum expansion 
should move steadily from units devoted to community re- 
lationships, in which the four-year-old learns his “next-door” 
relationships and comes to .sense his responsibility in that con- 
nection, to other units devoted to international eoinmunity 
relationships, looked at M'archingh by the high .school child 
who has lived through vigorous and intellectually active years 
of searching out the basic facts of social relationships on all 
levels. The six-year-olds rray build a post office or a gi'ocery 
store; the eight-year-olds may erect an Indian village; the 
twelve-year-olds may struggle with the construction of a 
model city; while the eighteen-year-olds search for prewar 
boundary lines in old map.s, hear sjieechcs by various “radi- 
cal” leadens, talk to the foreign born in the community, 
scai'ch peace treaties to find reasons for new embroilments. 
In any case the activity has the same quality. 

The modem school should provide an environment in 
which the child may, on his own level, undertake the solution 
to a problem which he accepts as real and which permits 
him to plan and work with his fellow's to reach a common 
solution. The lengthening of short periods into long ones pro- 
vides the vehicle for the advance of the new curriculum, en- 
abling youngsters to sec their activities in terms of long-time 
purposes. 

It is a mistake to assume that modern education at its 
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best allows chiMien complete freedom to follow the whim of 
the moment. Such a program cannot provide the child with 
the means for growth and maturation. 

It would hardly lie an exaggeration to say that the purpo.se of sound 
education is precisely to emancipate the pupil from dependence on 
immediate iiitcrcsls, A person cannot remain a baby all his life. 
He must learn to consider the bearings or consequences of what he 
docs and to assume resjtonsibility accordingly. 'J’his is the kind of 
thing w’C mean when wo sfieak of (haracter and self-discipline — 
Hiid of freedom, loo. ... In other wf)rds, the doctrine of interest 
is not to be construed as a justification lor prolonging the period of 
infancy as much as possilde. 7 he basic concern of this doctrine is 
rather to make edu( ..tion j)rocess centering on the continuous 
leconstruction of experience in the direction of a total pattern 
which derives its w.irrant, not from externally imposed authority, 
but from the exercise of the pupil’s own intelligence.* 

4. EXTLNSKJN OF StJUOOL F NVIRONMI- NT BEYOND INSTITU- 
TION At. W.M.LS 

Just as the new school has extended work periods and pro- 
vided for greater flexibility of study schedules, so has it ex- 
tended the .sehriol environment. As long as the .scliooi time 
was primarily devott'cl Ui the learning of subjc'Ct mtittcr and 
the act] Hiring of basic skills, the four walls of the school cn- 
conipas.sed quite tnough space for the development of the 
prergram with the use of the gra\el .schoolyard, for fifteen- 
minute recess periods, one in the morning and one in the 
afternoon. 

Laboratory expansion. When the school curriculum is 
expanded to ineludt' almost an) possible life experience, the 
schoolhouse can become the plac' for laboratory work of a 
technical sort, lor tlie setting up of conditions comparable to 
those on the outside, for undertaking research investigations, 
for conference arrangements between pupils and betw'ecn 
pupils and teachers. When the solutions to problems require 
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information not available in the immediate school environ- 
ment, plans are immediately under way to secure the neces- 
sary information. Such plans might include a journey by one 
or two class members to an institution, a factory, or a farm in 
order that the entire group might have a report of observa- 
tionts. A class concerned with problems of local government 
might find several trips necessary to sec the operation of 
government in various city offices. A group considering 
foreign minorities in city government might find trips to 
foreign sections of the city necessary and might well stumble 
upon an interest in housing as they sought solutions to the 
original problem. 

Generating interests. Indexed, trips are more often planned 
to generate interest rather than to find specific answers to 
already formulated questions. Small children trooping to the 
zoo arc engaged in a ti emendously educative experience, if 
they have gone lor no other reason than “to sec*’ — to jee any- 
thing at all. And how v\onderfuI it is to set foot on a great 
ocean liner and sec its decks, and cabiirs, and recreation 
centers, its dining rooms and kitchens, its engine rooms and 
chart house! How thrilling to go into the .state capitol and 
perhaps sit in the governor’s chair! A piece of metal never 
looks the siimc to a child after he has seen great smelting 
furnaces as it did belore. llie simple ‘‘click" which turns off 
the radio is not so simple after the child has sc*('ii the broad- 
casfing studio; he hesitates before he decides that he docs not 
like a program. J.ile takes on the quality of a gn^it adventure 
as the child expands his knowledge. 

Trips undertaken in holiday atmosphere often d<*termine 
the formation ol new aiid abiding interests. From them often 
come eager questions worth much to the group to answer. 
This contribution of progre.ssivc (‘ducation widens hori/irns, 
promotes understanding, deepens appreciations. For example, 
the city child sees his glass of milk with different eyes after he 
has gone to the farm to sec the cow and her new calf. Quite 
conceivably the experience initiates a whole scries of questions 
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about farm® and farm animals or about milk production and 
its ultimate c<>nsumption. New expeiicnces pique the curi- 
osity, challenge the imagination, push the learner further into 
the realm of the unknown. No scientist involved in the 
deepest research of the day is more in earnest than the child 
who really wants to know what happens to the milk he drinks 
from the time it fills the farmer’s pail r.ntil the milkman puts 
it on the front doorstep early in th(‘ morning. 

Unification of the environment. The limits of the new 
school stretch out to include homes, whole eomnjumties, the 
areas that servic(‘ those communiiie', the four corners of the 
world- -as they can he brought in through reading, ih^nugh 
lectures, through intiseuin trips and movies. As far as is 
humanly jrossible, the world i^ the back yard of the modern 
school. The child goes into ii free and alert, read\ to find c>ut. 
It is this large environment that enri< hes the bare concepts 
that books and jn’cturcs give. It gives point to the abstractions 
with which till- school mu 4 deal. 

.Sometimes teachers have gone off too excitedlv lO show' the 
world to their \oung charges and base given them nothing 
but a desire lor arnuocment, but e\en including those mistaken 
efforts the richer cxpericiK e ol the new .school makes education 
a thrilling adventure <md school a O'dightlul ph.ce to be in. 

•j. i.xiiNsio.N Ol nu: ciid.\nci unction of tl\ciiers 

This discussion thus (ar has centerc'd .ibout changes in tur- 
riculum and organization which in.ike lor fuller developiiient 
of the poti'ntialitic' ol each child. Moie niijioitrtnt than these 
changes is the extension ol the guidance lunctions of teachers 
in the new school. 1 eacheis in the w school are not hearers 
of lessons, nor are they subject matt, i sjieciahsts in the narrow 
meaning of the term. It is assumed that these teachers know 
at least one subject matter area sufficiently w'cll to feel com- 
pletely at home in it. The knowlcdsc does not, however, make 
it obligalorv tl 't the children under their tutelage acquire 
the same knotvlcdgc in the same way. Rather, ihc' teachers 
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in the new school will join hands and by working together 
send Jackie and Betty scurrying hither and yon gathering 
materials and recording observations to solve their problems. 

Guidance technique. In a progressive school the guid- 
ance functions of teachers are immeasurably complex. The 
aim is to secure the full development of the child in socially 
desirable directions. This cannot be effectively accomplished 
when children are placed in large groups and have the same 
lesson presented to each of them. In the first place, the wide 
range of experieiiti<il background makes even the same lesson 
produce quite distinct results when presented to thirty chil- 
dren. Differences in mental age, emotional outlook, and ac- 
quired interests still further complicate the probability of 
determining n'sults of the process. The teacher in the new 
school must be a sufficiently wise psydiologist to take Johnnie 
and Betty at their different personality levels and so interest 
them in })lans of jirocedure that their subsequent absorption 
in their task carries them toward more desirable patterns of 
activity. 

A voung teacher recently commented upon her method of 
procedure with a clothing class: “I am going to let the girls 
start out making garments for themselves. When one of them 
needs to know how to make a bound buttonhole I shall show' 
her. When another needs «o stitch on the sewing machine, 
wc w'ill praetice on a sample' until she knows how .ind them 
wc'will stitch up the garment. JfV me tiol sonis> to make any 
sampler afuad of tivu.'" By implication that teacher was allying 
herself with that wing of progressive educators whose slogan 
is, “Teach skills when thc're is felt nc'ed.” 

'J'hc're is much to be said Icjr such a mc-thod of {iroccdurc. 
It means quite clehnitcly that guidance must be individual in 
character, applic'd at just the moment of n<'cd. The girl who 
learns to make the bound buttonhole when she is rcaily for the 
finishing of hcT dress has learned at the moment when she is 
most attentive. She has learnc'd a new' operation that can be 
used in many ex})ericnccs in the future. In this ca.se the 
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particular skill is to be acquired as a portion of a larger 
on-going activity. 

A young music teacher discussed his experience with the 
same method of learning in a different context. He had 
struggled lor two years with a girl who was learning to play 
the violin. SIk' wanted to play, she undoubtedly had talent, 
but she lacked the diising motive to practice to achieve a 
greater degree of jjerfection. One meaning Ik- e\})lained that 
in a lew weeks his pupils were to f)erform beloie .1 body of 
music teachers from sui rounding towns. He asked whether 
the )oung girl violirust in 'jiu stion and a brn wcnild i njoy 
plaving <i violin due' -a leal dilhrult (or much more ac rm- 
plishc'd players. 1 he p.iii enthusiastic alK .igrec'd. J he teacher 
was astonished two wc'eks late r at the nnpiovc'mc'Pt made by 
the verung girl. .She had iuci’incd an ease and suiet) which 
she had ne\er before exhibited. 'J'he 1 lotive cjf the audience 
situation moved ht^r r.ipicllv cncT a “learning plateau.” 

These arc isolated examjilc'- ol the guid.mce functions of the 
tc'ac her in the new' school. Modern education ha> realized 
the need of aiding the c hilcl in .iccjuiring a n(*edc*d skill at the 
momc'nt the nc'cd is leh Tt has also lecogni/ed the need of 
.suppKing adequate iiiotix.inon to haste n leaining which sec'ms 
desirable. It is nor enough to sa\ that the child must lollow' 
his ow'n interests. At his immature* lc‘Vf '1 he has no substitute 
lor the judgment and sound guidanc e of the mature indn idual. 

A little lour-\(*.u-old had grown restlc*ss bv enioiced play 
at home* while the lamih was qu.n.uuined because of con- 
tagious disease*. Her father had liecn living <iway from home 
for some* w'ec'ks and she had had none ol hi> company, tsud- 
denly one morning she stoppc'd h< >kq, came dashing into 
the house, aiicl cried, ‘T w’ish m\ Haddy would come 10 
make me behave!” She was decidedly tired of following her 
own choices. 

Selection of activities The aiti'-t-teacher in the modern 
school is able tci -iclcet ac'(ivitic*s which have such leading-on 
qualities th.it the children constantly see new accomplish- 
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ments to be achieved, more information to be acquired, some- 
thing unsuspected to talk over. Out of the activity, then, must 
come all the hoped-for social attitudes. The teacher in the 
modern school is concerned that children sliall face situations 
which are challenging, which lead them to progressively more 
intelligent ways of behaving. 

Such a challenge for the teacher m^'ans for him a reorien- 
tation of his point of view toward the subject which he teaches. 
If be has centered his own studies about literaUire, his pupils 
will undoubtedly start from that center. In discovering the 
attitudes that authors, and the characters they create, adopt 
toward the pnjblems of living pupils b<"gin to shajjc their own 
attitud<'s about th<' same ])roblcm.s. One child goes off at a 
tangent trying to Jind out why community governments are 
set up as they are. Anothei' child wants to know w’hat modern 
hygiene can do for backward peo[)l<\ Another becomes in- 
tcrc'stcd in the beginnings of some particular custom*or way 
of behaving. 

Cihildren often start to find out about some already familiar 
toj)ic and los(‘ themselves m a fascinating ma/e of things they 
had never before imagined. CIr the) set out to learn about a 
thrilling new world, far Ironi ih'' things they know, and are 
ama/cd at the similarities they find in their own surroundings. 
It makes but little difference whether six-year-olds .study farm 
life, city home life, Indian life, or community helpers. What- 
ev'ef the choice of the .specific activities may Ik‘, the child 
should have the o[)jJortunitv to see soiiK'thing of the inter- 
dependence in family life, tlie essential character of shared 
responsibility for succe.sslul group life, the similarity of basic 
thoughts and feelings the world over, the necessity for having 
each individual job done w’cll in order that unified living may 
go forward. I'hcse principle.s, once learned, take the child 
well on his way toward maturity in outlook and sare living. 
The choice of material is wide and unconlined. 

The directions of study arc almost infinite'. The teacher’s 
function expands as his pupils continue their study, not as an 
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authority to whom they must look for the solutions to their 
problems but as the guide who helps them to find other au- 
thorities by h)ringing them in first-hand contact with com- 
munity relations, by presenting source materials, or by lead- 
ing them to colleagues who are specialists in the field of a 
particular child’s interest. In suggesting activities to be undei^ 
taken and problems to be solved, in pointing out avenues for 
solution, in setting up drill situations for aiding in the acquisi- 
tion of desired skills, in providing opportunity for group co- 
operation, in aiding social adjustment, in fostering individual 
research and intellectual growth, the teacher in the modern 
school achieves fulU A development for himself and for his pu- 
pils. The educational task is complete when from the schools 
come forth bright-c'yed children eager for the adventure of 
the future* 

dUESTIOXS AND EXERCISES 

1. Cite evidence in preceding chapters to support the suggestion 
that child development must he viewed as a unitary process. 

2. To what extent do the concepts of child nature and child be- 
havior eni])hasizcd tlirough your text point to the need for an 
ever-expanding roneept of njodern <‘ducarion? 

3. Basing your conclusions ..pon inforuiation gained in this course, 
develop in two or tlircc concise paragraphs your concept of the 
functions of modern education. 

4. From a |)sy( hological point of viev', to what extent are i)rograms 
of education as you know them organized to meet the nature 
and needs of the child during the cuuisc of liis developincm? 

5. What are some of the specific psychuJogical problems presented 
in })rcvious chapters wiiich would demand solution in any 
expansion j)rogivini of modern education; 

6. To what extent would extension the school age aid in the 
solution of one or more of the problems.' 

7. By a series of illustrations, show in wliat respects and how an 
extension of the curriculum might help to solve some of the 
problems incident to a child dcvcl- pment program. 

8. Suggest and defend psychologically an administrative type of 
organization that you ieel would tend to j'...cclcrate child de- 
velopment. 
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9. What desirable outcomes would you expect to have result from 
extcndinij; the school environment beyond the institutional 
walls? What evidence can you cite in previous chapters to 
show that an extension of this type would be desirable? 

10. Basinit your statements upon accepted psychological principles, 
sliow to what extent and in what direction the guidance func- 
tions of teachers must be increased if the aims and ideals of 
modern education are to be realized. 
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Chaptn / 

CHILD T)E\T.LOPMLNr AND MODERN EDUCATION 

/. I he Coal of Child ihiidame 

A. To ti;ive teaclu-rs and pan'nts inlormalion which will nelp 
thrill diirtl child drvt'iopnirnl into wholt^sonic niatiirit). 

1. Physical growth whali i*n sound enough t(' .NUpport the 
demands o( iifc. 

2. Ml ntal growth approiiiialo foi U\ine; up to one's capac- 
ities. 

3. Moral i»rowth in harmony with the best interests of 
the i*roup. 

4. Soci<d 2 :rov\tli adecpiaic for livinc^ in a demotiaey. 

5. Persoii<ilitv i>r(»v\tli Jradmi; to a w liolcsonu', inie£>raled 
adult. 

B. 'Eo make th<‘ exjrerience of qr()\\in£» up a happy one. 

IL Grou/h and iht Diielupnutdal Point of } ietv 

A. Wliat an indhidual is ai an\ or.c time is the result of a 
gradual dcM'lopmenl Irom uueness to spe^dticitv, from 
weakness to strength, Iroin clumsiness to i oordinatiefn; 
w’hat he is nc)v\ gives a preview ol wh.it lie will be. 

1. Ciood l)ehn\'jor develops btTause of favorable experi- 
cmccs in the days oi childhood. 

2. Maladiustment develoirs out of inuiai trends hardly 
recognizable at the outset. 

B. Since cixm^h i^ gradual and is greatly influenced oy the 
environment, it is suscc'plibJc to control and dhcetion: and, 
in a large sense, the child may be molded through educa- 
tion. 


Prepared by Raleigh M, Drake. 
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C. In childhood growth is relatively rapid, a fact which 
magnifies the importance of environmental influences in 
this period of life. To misjudge the proper time for ap- 
propriate instruction is to lose the chance to guide devclop- 
inenl. 

D, Developmental norms assist in understanding and guiding 
the development of the individual. 

IIL The Meaning^ Scope^ and Stgnificanre oj Child Psychology 

A, Meaning: Study and understanding of child development 
from tlie single cell to the adolescent. 

B, Scope: vStudy of the wliole d(‘v eloping personality — partic- 
ulaily of physical, mental, moral, social, and personality 
influences which atfect development. 

C, Significance* 

1 . Adult behavior, good or bad, has its genesis in childhood 
experiences. 

2. The n‘sponsil)iliiies of parents, teachers, and the com- 
munit) for j)ro\iding favorable conditions for whole- 
some devtdopmeiu are great. 

3. Ktjowledgc of child psychology will help j)arents and 
teacliers in guiding children with more under.^itanding 
and less fiiction. 

4. Th(‘ [)rogress of the race depends upon the sound guid- 
ance of children. 

/r. Theoius oJ Child J\ature 

A, Inlicrent badne.ss; The child is ‘‘conceived and born in sin.” 
/y. Inherent goodness. I'he child is essentially good but adults 
tcMcli him to be bad. 

, C. Recapitulation: From c'onception to maturity the child 
goes through the stage's in the jiliysical and the cultural 
evolution of the race. 

D, Insiinri: The child is motivated by inherited drives called 
instincts which unfold or wane at various stages in his 
development. 

E, Heredity: ‘'Blood wall tell/’ and the whole nature of the 
c'hild is dctcrmincci by biological heredity. 

F, Euthenics: HcTcdity is of minor importance, and the child 
is the product of environmental influences. 

G, Free will: Lite pre.sents opfiortunities for choices, and thus 
the child may of his owm free will choose his own destiny. 
Education should help him to make right choices. 
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H. Scientific: Ihc child is studied by the scientific method, 
and no theory is advanced beforehand to explain his be- 
havior. 1 his view is objective, unbiased, and factual. 

V. Methodic Used in Child Psychology 

A. Sul)j('ctive diagnosis and appraisal: I'ncontrolled ol;serva- 
tions and anecdotes. 

B. Contndled subjeefive obs<*vvation: Specific behavior is ob- 
served by such device^ as the check list, time samples, com- 
munity surveys, or situational analyses. 

C. Rating .scales aiul questionnaiies: Attempts arc made to 
ndine subj(‘cth(‘ diaitnosis and to obtain numerical data. 

D. (Use history: The individuars past is Ciudully examined 
to discover die cause ol Ins present motives and actions. 

E. Psychoj)hysi(\d studies* 'These are investigations to discov*er 
the r('lat ionsliijis between the child's phvsical status and his 
jiersunalily. 

F. Exjieriinental methods: 

1. Control t»rou})H, 

2. ('ontrolK'd observation: ()n(‘-\vav >creens, photoG^raj^hs 
and motion ]nUuies, tlicck lists, t‘xperiiii(‘iitai ( .ibincts, 
statistical analysis 

3. PsvTlit)!o<>i( al l('st>. 

G. C’.linical method: Cuise histfH'\, initTvif'vv, psychoanalysis, 
tt'sts, diattnosis and })rot*nosis, remedial tre*itmcni 

//. Rio^i.iphv: ]oiiim*s, oii>ani/ed into an arceptable literary 
account, of the d<iy- by-day dev elf)pmeat of infants and 
yount’ chi'ldien 

VI. The Sduifiju Sludv '>f Chn !i(n 

A. Tlie aims arc lo jiredict and to cxmlrol the development of 
children. 

B. TJie .scientific approach to ch !d study requires ar open- 
mindedness and fn'cdojn from bias. 

Chafdei 2 

HEREDITY \ND EARLY DEVELOPMENT 
I. Ilejediiy 

A. Some laws of heredity. 

1 . In general, like produces like. 

2. Only certain traits follow hereditary laws. Many “hu- 
man” traits are environmentally determined. 
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3 A particular child is the convergence of two life streams; 
a poition of his inheritance comes from the maternal 
side the lenidining portion is contributed by the pa- 
ternal side 

4 Clidnct pi lys in important role in 

a The pairing of the chromosomes in the state of flux 
h Which set of maternal or paternal chromosomes goes 
to which cell during the reduction division 
c The paiticular ctll which unites with another m the 
miternal md paternal line 
d The pattern of gtnes in any chromosome 
e 7h( geiKS c<nri(d m any j)aiticulai ehiomosomc 
f I he (1 ossmg over of gene s from one jiaired clironio- 
soint (o another 

^ How dominant and reccssi\( traits will be distnl uted 
Kcoiding to the thrtc to one ratio t special K if 
thiH irc kss thm four diiklrtn in a fmiih 
h l)c t( 1 X 111 n iliou of sex 

5 Some ti nts ire dominant while others an rt(essi\c 

a IfpuK domiinnt and puu nctssiveti nts in mitdud 
l>N nniing ill tin second gtner ition will nnnilt st the 
dommmt ti ut lujtwiM x urv tin nxc’^sivx tF^nt 
h ll two tints whidi arc nnnilt stly dommant but 
w hn h c K h c ni\ i k cc ssive ti iit (sc c ond izc nei Uion 
drove) ire nnulicd the next .^cncruioii rthird) will 
exhibit tliL thiec to one i itio 
( H jrnix' dominant tints <iu matched the e)ffspring 
air dl domm int djmie lec e ssive traits arc mate he d, 
th( olkfrimg arc all recessive 

6 Some ti nts are sex linked 1 he tint is liansmitted 
tfiKUf} lie diuchter to the nard in wiih a skip of one 
gene i ilion in its m miff static n (C olor blindness h leino- 
fihiJi 1 ) 

7 I here is in ipp are nt ee'rmpromi'.c e fleet when two traits 
which lack the domm ince-rece ssive dichotomy are 
matched At Ic the ratio is more complex than the 
thre^ to one ratio (Skm color ) 

8 C hanges in the stoc k an made b\ some form of sdectivc 
Hilling It IS possible lh<it mutations have prochired 
ceitam iteinuses in history or started certain talents, 
e ^ , musical or me char ical 

9 Not only do silalings inheiit traits which cause them to 
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resemble one another but they also inherit their indi- 
vidual differences. 

Process of heredity. 

1. Carriers of hereditary traits. 

a. Chromosomes: Of the forty-eight chromosomes, half 
come from the maternal line and half from the 
paternal, but in each pair both lines are always 
rc}}rcscnted. 

b. Genes: Each chromosome contains an unknown num- 
ber of genes which are the real determiners, or car- 
riers, of inheritable traits. I'hey have a pattern of 
arrangement which is no doubt important but little 
known. 

2. Stages of chromosome arrangement. 

a. Stale of flux of chromosomes before maturity: The 
original chance arrangeuient is altered. AltCernal 
and paternal chromosomes pair ofl'. 

b. Reduction division: Racli cell duides so that there 
are twice the nuintxT of cells, but each has the same 
number of chi'omosornes f)ecause the maternal set 
goes to oiK'. cell and the f>aUTnal set to the other. 

c. evil division: In this cell division there is a doubling 
of the chroinosoin<‘S, because CMch splits into two. 
VA'ith the ova, thrc'c out of the four cells atrophy, 
leaving only cjiic for j;ossible fertilization. The cells 
are now functionally mature. 

C. Traits which follow hereditary laws. 

1. Physical traits: Ev(‘ c olor, wliile forelock of hair, haemo- 
philia, color blindness, braclu daclyh , hlc^od type, skin 
colcjr, height, and many oiIkt bodily features. 

2. Merital traits: Intelligence music:al talent. 

3. Personality trails: Nothing is dcrmitely kne^wn although 
it is suspected that some lendrmics arc inherited. 

D. Significance of heredity in eliilcl psychology. 

1. A knowledge of heredity helps one understand one 
impcjrtant factor in child development. 

2. As lar as the ofls])ring (oncerned, one marries not 
cmly a mate but alsc7 his cn ^re family tree. 

3. Improvement of the race must come from intelligent 
selective mating. 

4. Some traits may be traced back to their origins, but 
prediction is less exact. 
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E. Heredity and environment. 

1 . Heredity is the framework wdthin which the environment 
must operate. 

2. There has been an environmental influence even before 
birth. 

3, Maturation is important in learning many of the funda- 
mental skills. 

4, Human nature is a product of heredity and environ- 
ment. 

F. Inheritance of acquired charact-cristies: Most biologists have 
denied the })OSsibility, but McDougall has produced evi- 
dence whicli suggests that it is possible ?/ the training is con- 
sistent and carried through enough generations. 

U. Frenatal Development 

A. Rapidity ol growth: In 2^0 days there is a volume increase 
of five intllion per cent and a weight increase of one billion 
per cent. 

B. Stages of develo})ment. 

1. Germinal period: The first two weeks. 

a. The fertilized egg is not yet attached to ^le walls of 
tlie womb and therefore receives no nourishment. 

b. Cell division goes on at a rapid rate and some special- 
ization occurs. 

2. Embryonic period: Second to eighth week. 

a. The egg has now grown into what is called the em- 
br\o, which attaches itself to the walls of the uterus 
and rec eives nourishment through the placenta by a 
j^roccss resembling osmosis. 

b. Specialization or difl'erentiation is characteristic of 
this period. 

c. I'he first behavior is noticed about the third w’cek; 
the heart starts beating. 

3. Fetal period: Eleventh week until birth. Growth and 
difrercniiation continue at a rapid rate with the char- 
acteristic human features becoming more prominent. 

C. Significance of jirenatal development: 

1. The fundamental differentiations are initiated. 

2. During this time growth of structure takes place which 
is later the basis of behavior. 

3. The endocrine glands start functioning and influence 
growth. 
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D Prenatal influences 

1 1 he thinkinc, or wishing of the mother hd^ no effect on 
the tmhr>o “mind ’’ 

2 Nutrients, toxins, or drut^s can aflect the physical dcvtl- 
oomcnl of the fetus throui^h the blood sticam 

3 Syphilis eonorihca, and other mflctious diseases m 
be contract d befoie, eii at, biith but arc not iiihcritid 

4 AnyihiiiGf which influeiir<.s the lie ihh ol the inotlu i 
c in iiifliicnce the phasic il ekxdopn ( nt of the f^us 

5. Streini^ e motion il shocks in i\ infliuiue the pi nidulai 
bilanec in the endocim/ ssstein of thf niotliti, <md the 
hornones can (d in the blood sticani iiny aflect tlu 
fetal ^iov\(h 

6 f nfasorible jnei it il infunue arc soiiietinus nlitcd 
to tlu mothej s cli ipjxjintuKiu upon Ic unin^ of her 
pu^n inc\ 

in De el of n t ni d/y/ n (; tf e Fit ni 

A T><s(ii])t on of the iieojiiO Ih id 'er^ liroc in [iioporlion 

to i/e ol bocK w<icht ilxnit seven ind one. li uf pounds, 

\(r\ ito wnnkl<d ind on jiti u li\ < 

U Belnviot e)i tlu neon lie M i luI u i e spouse s aie i inc^om 

ind un< eiouiin in d 

1 (rcner il beh nuu Ihe ncwlioin ( in s u k sue /e eoiu’h 
bie i(lu stilt u 1 sudden im cr\ when hint rnovc 
his he ul III iiiuseiilu ic^jenscs uc lafidoiii ind un- 
ciHudnntecl andliave thee) a le te i istic ol wlulencsj' 

2 Seuson I inc^ )ih 
a \ isjoii 

(^1; I \e fix itioii aie^ s ible i* buth 
t2) Puisuji jiioveiueiit lie not wed cieve loped until 
the liird week 

(3) Mofidate luht cause'* orient itioii tow id its 
so uee 

(f) Intense h^ht cause*' cle Miia of < ' ehds 
(Sj Iodising IS not gciicrtub) possil le lx fore the 
eighth da\ 

b Auditiejii Sonic children jump, oi ^'tait, <a a loud 
sound on the da) of birth, but the average do not 
until <ihout two weeks 

4 , Taste Unless the suhstaiire is ver\ bitter, salty, or 
veet there is no lesponsc during *.\cn the first few 
months 
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3. Reflex behavior. 

a. Siqnilicancc of reflex behavior: If present it indicates 
normal development of the nervous system; if absent 
it indicates some injury. 

b. Reflexes aj^pearinj;’ soon after birth. 

(1) Knee reflex: Involuntary kick. 

(2) Plantar or Babinski reflex: Fan-shape extension 
of the toes. Normal in babies but abnormal in 
adults. 

(3) C-heek reflex: TurniiiS; head in direction of facial 
stimulation. 

(4) Pupillary reflex: Automatic rlosinc* ol the pupil. 

(5) (iraspint* leflex: Cllosnir* of the fint^eis around an 
objett piessed into tin ])alm of the Ihird. Dis- 
appears at font months. 

(6) Sucking, snee/ine, rouE^hintt. breatliinu^, hic- 
coui’luiu*, ervint;, vawnimr, and smilinp fre- 
queutlv <i]:)pc'ai duiint» the fust liour. 

4. Emotion<d Ivdiavior. 

a. Sii,nilicaji( e ol emotions. 

(1) 1 hcN si£;nifv vvhediei the indi\ idiial j,s contented 
ot disc ontente'd. 

(2) 1 hf*\ are mediamsms which, in the end, protect 
him liom haini destruction. 

b. Innate patterns. 

(1 ) I car. 

(2) An^t‘i or rat>e. 

{ ")) lio\c-(a t (mtc'iitinent. 

r. Lmotions and Iccunincc’ 1 hese three mechanisms are 
reach lo c)])eiate but do not hcivenitinv unconditioned 
i.lmiuii. With expedience, inotc and incae stinmli 
aie fonnectc'd with thc'se mechanisins until in a few 
\cai^ ihe>i huve been almost entii(l> oveilaid l^y 
leainimj:. 

IV, Ciudatue PyiTuiples 

A, Pienat.d jHTiod. Obsc*rvc priiu ij)lcs of jfliysical hygiene, 
avoid drugs, toxins, or emotional shocks 

B. I'lrst year. 

1. Avoid cduotifjnal sti*nulation. 

2. Provide mental stin illation 

3. Establish good habits by consistent trcditment. 
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4 Prevent undesirable habit^?, especially thumb sucking, 

from developing by removing the causes. 

V, Indmdual iJiJffiremes 

They arc the rule rather than the cxccjjlion. Norms are to 
be used with caution. Some diflercnccs are to be encouraged. 
Physical development cannot be taken as a mcasuie of menta] 
development. Diflcrenccs as well as likenesses are inheiited. 

Chapter 3 

PHYSICAL GROWTH IN CHILDREN 

/. Impoitan(e of PInsual Groath 

Physical condiiions influence mental, personalU\, and all other 
foiins of develojmienl 

II. hmly Phyural Dfielopmtnt of the Child 

Prenatal, neonate, infaiic\, etc. 

Ill S()77i( Asp/ri\ of DiLilopnurtal Hisioty oj an Individual 
IV. Somiis of Data on PInsual (it ( nth 
A Retc'sts of the same ( hikl 
B. Noims or a\oi iges fiom m.iss testmg 
1. \ alucs ol nouns 

a T}ie\ <ire rough measuK s of satisfactory development 
ol tlj( great inaioiilN ol ehildien 

b In ( ise of at\ pical dexclopnunt a‘^ a whole, they 
may lie Ip in analyzing the caus(' 

2 Misu'‘ts of noi ins 

a Tin child who is not «nerage in iv be considered 
abnoi mal 

h llie noiMi ma\ be ii eiroi bevaust it describes what 
is found lor the average child who might have been 
djfleicni h<id he c'njo^('d a better mvironment, bet- 
tei he iltli, ete 

( They do not include many factois which aie im- 
portant in growth. 1 h^* '‘whon ” child may be 
neglec ted 

d. To be ‘‘normal” oi not on one standard tells nothing 
of othci tiails oi their in uTndationslaps. 

r. Som Giouth Records. Studies map n 

A StOvV rsv'cords showing height-weight changes 
B. Kcdlogg Records of young chimpanzee and c hild compared. 
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C. McGraw: Records of trained twin and control twin com- 
pared. 

D. Jcrsild: Records of trained versus untrained groups. 

VI. Specific Developments 

A. Bony structures: The appearance of the permanent teeth 
and the degree of bone ossification arc indices of maturity. 

B. Glands: The cndocrincs regulate a large portion of mental 
and [)hysical growth. 

1. Pituitary. 

a. Location: Base of the skull. 
h. Function: Regulator of growth. 

c\ Imbalance: (^vcractivity causes giantism; under- 
act iviiy, dwarfism. 

2. Thyroids. 

a, T^ocation: On cither side of the neck. 
h Function: Regulate nuMa holism and mental and 
physical growth. 

(. Imbalance: Overactiviiy causes nervousness. Laidcr- 
activiiy in infants causes cretinism; in adult^, lethargy. 

3. J’araihyroids. 

a. Location: Near the tliyroids. 

/». Function: Manufactuio of calcium for bone struc- 
ture. 

c. Imbalance: Underproduction of calcium causes poor 
teeth and bones, and rest les.sn css, agitation, or inabil- 
ity to concentrate. 

4. A(.ircnals. 

a. Location: One just above each kidney. 
h. Function: A source of bodily and emotional energy. 
c. Iiiibalancc: Overactivity causes excitability; under- 
act i\aty. debility. 

5. Thymus and pineal. 

a. Location: LI})pcr part of thorax and base of brain. 
h. Function: Inhibits the gonads and controls growth, 
r. Imbalance: I^arly atrophy causes premature puberty; 
delayed atrophy retarded puberty. 

6. Cmnads: Normally the sex glands do not influence 
growth or behavior until the beginning of adolescence. 

C. Muscular Development. 


VJJ. Hygiene of Development 
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Chap 1(7 i 

MOTOR DEVELOPMLNT OF THE CHII.D 

I ibi^nifuarue 

A All d( iiMt\ social, iiitLilectinl, or motor depend some 
extent ii})oii motoi de (Io|)iiKnt Mm\ skills, ahilitus, 
and iinl idjuauK nts cm he traced to either iavorihlc or 
uiil i\oi il)k motor e^rowth 

B The child can 1)( moic Klcciniuh iindcistood md f’liided 
when hisK e^owth noi im ai i\ nl ihlc I lie child early 
dc\( lojinic nt is cspccnlly mijjcjit int 

II Miti} l)n (l( int 17 1 m *fn 1 t anJ \((7att 

\ I: (Ills 

1 Vfotoi H ti u\ appe ns is < li} as ih^ (i<^lith we 1 

2 ^oiiK x(il(\(> c o]j(i Hive In the third i lonth 

^ Sonii muse li s u c ij) ok o( resj) use h\ tlir tilth moi h 
4 tl tiiiK ()1 1)11 ih (k \ ( k’lpim n( Ins j)r)<nf s( d i 
poin^ wluu ih(ic n ouk spiuh its ol n spr)n c md 
whole f roii]»s ol niUM 1( s \\oii forcilur 
h Adojim 

1 lluic i j iich puncul n K^jumst lthou:’h most r;f if is 
(itlid I indoin ( 1 !,( ric 1 ili/(cl 

2 The u| p( 1 pan ol the 1 ul) is w( 11 eh \ < Ic jx d it hiith, 
indie uiii ]Tcn til Kcchiilion while tht kwci pirt 
his i piiiocl of ucclcimd m iwiri imincchifcK iltci 
l)inh 

In ”ciKiil de\iloonicnt s tioin the ’n ul (downward 
(eeph iloc uiei il) md from the cenie.i oi die bocK to the 
p(ii])he ) tpioMiiiodistri ) 

III Dei(l( fmii) t if P si i t arid locomuturi 
1 Postuie 

1 Sits iloiv It s(\(n months 

2 Si inels done ii thii (ee.ii moniN 
B Lex OHIO lion 

1 Sit’nifie incL Ciood inde i ‘ ncuioloi^ie il dc\(lopmcnt. 

2 \chu\(.mtnt 

a Creeps b> ten iiionlhs 
h Stand*! by twcKe months 
c W ilks b\ thirteen to 1 1 ^en months 
d Wilks brnkwircis, uji ind down ^-lairs, and runs 
di iinq Second \car 
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A. Manual control. 

1. Sequence of control. 

a. Arm: Whole arm from shoulder, elbow, fingers, wrist. 

b. Hand: Reflex grasping, voluntary grasping with 
thumb opposition, palmar grasping, scissors closure, 
and finger grasping. 

r. Reaching: Circular reach with error, to direct reach 
wilhoul error; it is well developed by six months and 
follows a proximodistal course. 

2. Hand Preference. 

B. Throwing: Begins at six inonths. Can throw a ball by one 
year, ])lay catch by two years, and has considerable skill 
by six years. 

C. Handwriiing: Mass activity is (‘ither eliminated with pro- 
gressi\'e development, or it is transformed into coopcTativc 
activities. 

D. Typcwriiing: The process is one of n'fming visual and kines- 
thetic cia's to direct the aiming activity in hitting (lie keys. 

^ Asprch of Mnfnr DtirlohrnrrU Shoivini^ a (hadual hurefne with Age 
until Matunt] 

A. S[)('cd of movement. 

1. linger tajjpiiigi 
a. Rate. 

(1 ) At four \enrs the rate is four per second. 

(2) At eigin years it is fiv(‘ per second. 

(3) At eighteen \enis it is six to s(‘vcn per second. 
h. Sex difierences: Among childnm there are none; 

among adults men are slightly faster than wonifm. 

2. Athletic activities: Development continues until about 
twemy-iive years. 

j?. Accuracy of movement. 

1. Aiming and tracing. 

2. Athletic activities. 

.3. Written and spoken language, 

C, Steadiness of motor control. 

D. Muscular strength. 

1. Boys increase steadily until about fourteen and then 
rajiidly until about seventeen, at whicli time maximum 
strength is about reached. At all ages boys arc stronger 
than girls. 
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2. CtuU increase steadily until about lourtcen and then at 
a slower laic until about seventeen, at which tunc 
rnaxiiiiutn streni^th is reached. 

E. Motor endurance 
F Motor ihylhm. 

VL Primiple^ oj Aln/ot Lunnino^ 

A Pio\k 1( oood eqin]>ment, phvsical surioundinc*^ opportu- 
nity to })iac tico 
B Moiivat(‘ the Icainer 

1 (ii\< liiiii a incai int^ful £>()al tow.nds which to work, 

2 Picnidc knowkcli^t ol [luiercss fincasuienicntj. 

') Row aid sue ( osslul c d(Mis 

C PioMcIc efl(cli\( LMiichncc 

1 CjockI in iiKtion c nsuw's a conect stall 

2 DciiioTiMi <iic (OIK (I in< tii()(K md pKx ochirc's 

3. \(il)il iiiKiuctioiK ''houJd Ik as( d spnue’K «il fiKt, 
f'ut it‘‘CK<is/ri wJicn the Icainti laijl\ si ill cl and tiv- 
Jin’ to i» liiu his <0 ti\ 11 t s 

1 1 ( h w hal / wL 1 ith( 1 ill Ml wli it noi U) do 

5 Show coiiJK (. jon Iv t\o ( n me (>i k ( t ac liMtK s and lailuK , 
and I K t wc ( n c oi i ( cl ac O' it i* s and su( c css 

6 Old 0\<M Mild UH' 

/ Loc^k loi causi^sol plaic Ills and rcirenc thfiii 
J) l*ia<lK( 

1 IkactiK ]K nods should 1 K li ("(|lu nl .ind slujj i Kpac <'d) 

2 l)i‘‘Co\(i the V me I acliMius and piactice ihtii dili- 
LM ntl\ 

177. aul Rdutiinsfuf)^ I f Ali toi JlA'/m 

A R( latioiishij) to inU lliqcncc Positive bu^ lai c ly si<Muii(ant. 
B Unit«n\ constitution 

1 IJicK IS 1 o L,c iH'ial fac toi c oMiM.on to dl niotoi ibihtus. 
a Muse ul^ii stien^th, spec (1 ol ino\ c nit nt and k la.icv 
ait' qitcilic lactoi'i noi nvcc>>stui'v iclatc^.1 to one 
anothc i 

2. Tlic attitude ol ptisistcnce nnv infhumce and Ik com- 
mon to a nuinbtr ol motoi ac li\itif‘^ 

C. Rchitionship to hoci.il adiustmcnt Skill and strcii^th cn- 
couiat'C ('MKAcrtism, as’i’n '.sue ness, and s( If-conhdence 
1 hev rniuimi/e ieai, lailuic ind timidity Thru k lation- 
sliip to v»caclcinu siicc ( ss is no^ ( kai . 
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Chapter 5 

GROWTH IN MOTIVATION DURING CHILDHOOD 

L Nature of Aiotivation 

A. Stimulating the child to sonic desired activity or end. 

1. Raising his level of energy, thus increasing activity. 

2. Directing available energy into desired channels. 

B, Substituting external control of the child for niinimal cues 

which arouse inner control and purposeful activity. 

//. Impoitance of Motivation 

No activity oi learning is initiated or accoiniilisheJ without 
some lorni of motive. Occasions ciic constantly arising 
where the parent or tCMcher recogiii/es the desiiahilit) of 
some line of action on the part of the child, who mav have 
neither tin' inter cst rioi the maturity necessary to motivate 
him without external suggestion. 

III. Foundations nf Motivation 

All moii\ation is based upon the desire's of the chiIcK ( ither 
oriranic or accpiir<'(l, internal or einiromncntal, jiositivc or 
negative 

A. NaliUiil motives 

1. Those h*r\ing some herc^ditary or organic basis, and 
whose stimuli usually cniginate from within. 
a. IiistuK t> 

(1) fTiteiia 

{a) I riletiriKclness or ajipeaiaiKC at birth. 

(/') Unix er s.ililv , without imitation. 

(() Su|uentiahl\, without leaining 
(d) Blincb nonspecific, or uniciuc behavior which 
leads to a r.icial goal. 

(2) Value as motivators: Although the term is in 
disi('put(‘ among some jxsychologists, the concept 
of unlearn('d motives is applicable to considerable 
behavior in its initial stages. After a short time 
the einironniental factor so modifies behavior, 
by reinforcement or inhibition, that it is no 
longer dominantly innate. Without +hc concept, 
however, much motivation would remain almost 
entirely a mystery. 
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b. Tissue and organic needs. 

(1) Nature: Hunger, thirst, avoidance of pain. 

(2) Value as niotivalors: They can be used, as re- 
wards or punishments, to encourage or discour- 
age certain types of behavior. 

2. Those having no organic basis: They arc so universal 
and consistent that some inherited basis is suggested, 
but all are liiglily modihable by conditioning. 
a. Social needs. 

(1) Nature* The child likes to be well thought of and 
to be with otheis. Gregariousness is a reality, 
ev^en if its origins in heredity or conditioning are 
oliscure 

(2) Value as inotivalois; ''ilnough the child’s desire 
for attention, praisi*, and s Ki.il approval he may 
he diK'cted l>v those responsifilc for his training. 

1). Egotic tendencies 

(1) Nature: Selfishness, >clf-^cnterednc's, desire for 
sec'uriH . 

(2) Wilue «is motivator 7 Ik se tendencies can be 
tied up to activities which arc conddered desir- 
able. 

e. Prestiye and preeminence 

H) Nature: Desire for .ittoiition, to be well thought 
ol, to b<* outstanding. 

(2) Value as motivators* Manv activities begin with 
the simple ch'sire to shc;w oil, but soon some 
inhcien int**rcsi in tin* activity itself may become 
the motive. 

d. Collecting or jiossessl eicndencies 

(1) Natur<‘: A desire to possess or run Ov\nership 
is n.nrc important than sv&tein«iiic collecting. 

(2) Value as motivators* 1 h(' promise of '"stMuething 
loi liis very own” may edectively motivate be- 
Ihivioi. 

B. Environmental motives. ^ There is juucI ov’crlapping with 
natural motiva's, but they ( be imposed from the outside 
in greater degree 'I 
1 Newness and strangeness. 

a. Nature* Novelty is a stnmg determinant of attention 

and action, until familial ity removes all strangeness. 

b. Value as a motive: The teacher may use novelty, 
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change, and suspense to motivate learning very effec- 
tively 

2 Annoying situations (punishment) 
a Kinds 

(1) Natural 

(aj Nature Annoyance growing out of the nat- 
uial consequent ( s of the situation 

(b) Value as inotivatois Because they are con- 
sistent objective, and invanablt the child 
soon learns to avoid them This is the best 
kind oi motiViation but not always possible 
to eontiol 

(2) Aitifuiil 

(a) 1\ iture \nnovanet idnimisteitd b\ u'otlicr 
pc 1 son 

(b) V du( IS motivators 

(z) Positi\( fl] Some point is ( niphasizcd 
tint might otiu 1 wise lx imoud [2) they 
ire imnitdntt in riiou I tht\ uc 
on the kvcl of ihe child s niuh ist mdmg 
(//) \c< itivc 111 I he child ivojtl!^ the per- 
son who <ivts the punishment i ithei 
thin the let |2] d(((ption miv lx en- 
cour iged m the lUcinpt to avoid the 
anihci 1 innovci, [s| the child may 
ret ill Uc |-i] some foiiii> ol punishment 
ire disintc gr iting 

3 SitisfMiig suuations (u wards) 
a Kinds 

(1) JS Urn il 

(a) \ Uurc Satisfaction follows automatically 
liom the act 

{h) \aliK ris iiioLivitor Bee mse thev are eon- 
sisicnt invuiible and objective thev aie 
<:oon conix cted with tlx be Ii ivior which pre- 
c< des them They arc good but cannot al- 
ways be conti oiled 

(2) Aitiliciil 

{a) Nature Satisfaction is provided bv another 
person 

(b) Value asmotivitors 

(i) Positive [1 j They are imniediately cfTcc- 
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tive, [2] easy to control, and [3] may 
cause the desired behavioi to become 
satisfying on its own account 
(ii) Neii^alive [1] Deceptive behavior may 
be (ncourat>ed, [2] the behavior is arti- 
ficial and may drop out as soon as the 
reward is withheld, and [3] the child 
may de\elop false values 

4 Social situations 

a N Uun J lu course of de\clopinent is from gross 
C£>occnUicil\ to sociihzation through 

(1) Show -oil si igc 

(2) Plasing with othcis 

n) Being niotn itcd ov ivalry 
( ^) C K)])criti\( actiMtKs 

h \ iliK 's moti\ Ik is With mere ising igc children 
arc infhunccd mou and nifue bv n\ ilr\, prestige, 
social >ppro\<il oi clni})[)io\ il uidolfKi ubtlesoc’il 
KlUionslnps Sometimes \\\< inllucncc is inlnlatintr, 
Iml a Kiun ledge oj the child will tell whit can be 
c fh cti\ t K c inplo\( (I 

5 Tli< t( ichci ind jincnt Jlicii fiim lions lu to in inip- 
ul itc (lu inotr king futois wJjuh nc kiown to be 
clIcMixc, to select oi ippiovc of go iK to measure 
pnuMcss to ()H( i (iKoui igcmcnt, caul to direct learning 

f f at>U f 

LAN(iU\GI DLVLLOPMLM IN UllLDHOOD 
/ Fund torn (j I 

A Six lalcomiiiuiiu anon Based on making one sneccK known. 
B 1 goccntiK cvpicssion Biscdontlu dcsiic to akit 1 1 atten- 
tion 

C Thinking Baxd on the mcc^ ten } i Man sol\iii» 

/) Vehicle ol social progiess Social de\elopmenr isiuitlicrcd 
b> \arioiis kinds ol 1 iiigu . — speaking, wriiinj, short- 
hand, Moisc cock, etc 

// Petceptual-Motof Control of Spfdh 

A, Random xoeali/ Uion The liiith cry and the unintentional 
use of V )wels and eoieonants 
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B. Imitation; Reduplication of sounds produced by himself 

and duplication of sounds produced by others. 

III. Disorders of Motor Control 

A. Stuttcrim^ and stainmerinc^. 

1. Frequency : Seven-tenths per cent in first tirade to one 
to two ])cr cent amonct adults. Fifteen per cent have 
incipient s>inptoms at one time or another. 

2, At»e of appearance: Ei£»hty-fi "c per cent before the ac:e 
of ei£;ht 

Sex diflerentes- More frequent aniont* boys than twirls. 

4. Relation to school success* (Children are retarded about 
oru* and one-half \ears in school. 

5. Relation to intcllittcnce: Little, if any 

6. Causes. 

a. Functional: Social insec uiity, emotional excitement 

oi shock, and bad habits of breathini’. 

b. Oritjnic 

(1) Hciechn 

(2) Biain injuries. 

( ’») Infec tious disease^. 

(4) f.aik (4 \isual or auditory imai^erv. 

(5) lTKoinf)l(te oi disturbed heinisphere dominance: 

If na lurallv lelt-handfd duld is foretd to use 

the riti^ht hand for wiiliiiw, the h( niispheie doin- 
in.uice i*- disturbed, causnur inhibitions which 
arc manifested in stutlerintt d his theory has 
not lieen confirmed, but the fact lemains that a 
larite percentnt»e of stuttciers ha\c had their 
li<indedne'>s chaum'd, and if allowed to return 
to tlie use of the pieferred hand the disorder is 
ininiim/ed. 

B. Disorders of aiticulation and vocalization. 

1. Causes 

a. Oicanic* 

(1) Injuries to the central nervous system: Lesion.s 
and mental deficicnev. 

(2) Defects of the peripheral speech organs: CUeft 
jialate, harelip, malformed teeth. 

(3) Defects of heariiiq. 

b. Functional: Baby talk and other forms of incomplete 

development. 
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2. Treatment. 

a. Present correct speech sounds for the child to imitate. 

b. Drill in hearing and articulating correct speech 
sounds, 

IV. Aspects of Development 

A. Word development. 

1. Ol)ject nainini* develops first and proceeds rapidly. 

2. Comj^reheiision of names and sentences precedes use. 

B. Vocabulary dcvelopiucnt. 

1. Com[)osilion of \ocabulary. 

a. Nouns arc used as ^\hoIe sentences at first; by tw^o 
years they constitute fifty per cent of the vocabulary. 

b. Verbs, ])rononns, adjecii\(\s, p'^epositions, conjunc- 
tions, and articles liradiially increase in number and 
the proportion of nouns decreases. 

2. Size of voca full ary: 1 here is a very rapid increase from 
about two words at one v(\u\ 2’70 words at uvo y(Mrs, 
1000 w’oids at three \ears, 1500 words at four years, 
2000 words at five y^‘ars, to 10,0(H^ or more by fourteen 
years. 

3. Chriwih of meanings. 

a. New w’^ords are learned vocabulary inci'cas<\ 
h. Old w^ords tak^ on more uieaniriL* —word gnavtli. 

C. Sentence developnitmt 

1. Lentrih of sentences: One word at one vear, two wwd 
sentence at two .ear^, duet and one-halfword sentence 
at three vears^ four and onc‘-half wTU'tl <^entene(' at four 
years, and 4 and thn'c-fonrths word staiiejice at six \ears. 

2. Structure ol the scntenc-‘s: vSingle noun at one year, 
nouns and \<'rbs at two to three years, c()mj)lete sen- 
tences from lour years on. 

D. Reading and writing develofmienf I )ev*4opincnt and will- 
ingness to practice grow out of everyday interests. Mean- 
ingful experiences lead to a desire to read or write, 

E. Number and divisibility conL»" ' developnient. 

1. Counting depends upon practice and experience. 

2. Divisibility docs not appear until around four years. 

F. Foreign language development : Direct and indirect iiK'lh- 
ocls both are valuable. 

G. Drawdnp and construction development: Progress and 
functions arc very similar to speech. 
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V. Relationship of Language to Various Factors 

A. Health and physical vigor: A positive relationship is sus- 
pected. 

B. Motor behavior. 

1. If one has used a thing there is a strong tendency to 
talk about it. 

2. Learning an intere.sting motor act may retard speech 
development. 

3. A relationship between ami unt of motor activity and 
language activity is reasonable. 

C. Sex. 

1 . Girls start talking earlier than boys. 

2. Girls have larger vocabularies, use more speech forms, 
and imitate better than bo\s 

3. Girls have fewer speech delects and fewer reading dis- 
abilities than boys. 

D. Intelligence: There is a high j)ositivc relationship between 
intelligence and language ability or de^velopment. 

E. Environmental conditions. 

1. Favorable. 

a, (Jood socio-economic status of paients. 

/;. Stimulating and broad environment, 
c. Encouragement given by older siblings, playmates, 
adults. 

2. Unfavorable. 

a. Lack of encouragement and outside contacts. 
h. Bilingual homes. 

Chapter 7 

EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMLNT OF CHILDREN 
/. What EmniiojL) Aie 

A. A stirred-up, disorganized condition of the organism (un- 
pleasant) or a highly contented, relaxed condition (pleas- 
ant). 

B, A condition or state of the body and mind characterized 
by feeling and sensing rather than thinking and reasoning. 

11, The Original Emotions 

A, Meaning: Inborn emotions which appear without benefit 
of learning. 
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B, W<itson’s experiment. 

1. Purpose: To determine what stimuli will arouse emo- 
tional 1 espouses before the child has had a chance to 
imitate the responses of others. 

2. Watson’s list of primary emotions. 

a. Fear: Evoked by loud sounds or loss of support. 

b. Rage fanger): Evoked by interfering with the free 
activity of tiie infant. 

c. Love: Evoked by stroking the sensitive areas of the body. 

3. Criticisms of Watson’s list. 

a. Watson knew the character of the stimulus; so his 
expectation of the character of the response inllu- 
enced his judgment. Sherman has shown that with- 
out knowledge of (he stimulus, fear and anger are 
extremely difhcult to difl'erentiate. 

b. The same stimulus does not always diet a stereotyped 
response. 

C. Bridges’ study. 

1. Purpose: To determine what primary emotions there 
are and to discover at what ages they appear (genetic 
approaeh). 

2. Bridges’ study of the genetic development of emotions. 
a, Undinerentiated excitement: Onlv emotion at birth. 

(1) Distress: Differentiated around the third month, 
caused hv phvsical dissatislartion, 

{a) Anger ^ 

(b) Disgust I all well developed by one vear. 

(() Fear • 

(2) Delight: Differentia led around third month, 
caused by physica' satisfaction. 

(a) f'Jation 
(//) Affection 


well developed b> one year. 


III. Characteristu s qj Emotions 

A. I’hcy maintain the optimum physiological balance of the 
organism (emotion and motive) or jaejinre the body for 
emergencies. 

B. Ambivalence: Thev are unst*ii)le, tending to vacillate be- 
tween opposite state*!. They are comiicnsatory in nature. 

IV. Characteristics of Individual Emotions 
A. Fear. 

1. Biolocucal purpose: A mechanism of internal physio- 
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logical upheaval enabling one to flee from danger, or 
producing a mental set of apprehension or alertness for 
danger. It had great self-protective value for primitive 
man but it has little for modern civilized living. 

2. Stimuli. 

(3. ITncondilioncd. 

(1) Overstimulation. 

(2) Discomfort. 

(3) Sudden, violent, or unexpected stimuli. 

b, Clonditioncd: Anything vivid, intense, or unpleasant 
which is associated with an unconditioned stimulus. 

3. Phobias are intense fears caused by unlortunate condi- 
tioning. 

4. Elimination of fears. 

a. Associate something veiy pk'asant with tlie fear. 

b. raniili<iri/c the child watli the Icmi - stimulus, kej)t as 
Mil^iniinal as possible to b(‘gin with but increased 
gi\idu<illv in iiUensitvMtniil he gets used to it (negative 
ada[)t<aion). 

c. Social htetors may pi'iv ufK^n the older cliild's ego 
( ausing him to reinteif)n‘t the leai stiinulufi 

5. Value of fear. 

a. Protection irom some dangers. 

b. May be used as a moti\c, ])articulaily a negative 
motive. 

B, Emotional altitudes. 

1. Kinds. 

a. Self-r'onfidenec: Built njj l)y a history of snceessfiil 
iidjuslmeni*?, 
h. Infeiioritv: 

(1) Causes. 

(( 2 ) History of failures (habit). 

(h) Erequent arousal ol the fear emotion. 

(() Social disapprov^al (criticism, nagging). 

(2) How to [prevent inferiority feelings. 

ia) (iiv^e the child tasks commensurate wath his 
abilities. 

(b) Be sure lie succeeds in more than fifty per cent 
of his trials and develops a habit of success. 

C. Rage (anger). 

1 . ( lauses. 

a. Unconditioned: Restriction of free activity. 
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h. Conditioned: Any Irustraiion, mental or physical 
(discipline, illness, failures), (let>radinc: the e£»o. 

2. (^haractcrisLic: Disotsj )ni7ed l)('liuior ol a violent na- 
ture. 

3. V*due: Only if i^re.uly iiiodih(‘d into an attitude of 
deteniiination to o\ei(onie obstacles is it socially ac- 
rcpt.ible. bbiless an^eud, some people arc not moti- 
vated to take the side of justice or iu prov^c their own 
ability. 

V. Hoiv Emotions Ate Sindud 

A. Studies of overt res})onses. 

1. Judgment of facial expression*^ * Quite inaccurate with- 
out a knowledge o[ stnnnlus 

2. Venice inflections* Not an accuraO^ index oi emoiions. 
Crying anc* lauqliini> aie cLaiactc^ristics of opj'osite 
moods. 

3. Word assoc iation Sui»ucsti\e but \er\ unreliable. 

B. Psvc ho”alvan()met(‘i : A roui»h measurement of the intcmsily 
of all emotion, 

C. Ph)siolooical measurements of blood pressiiic, ])rcathini^ 
rale. Rolls'll mcasuieineniN ol the intensity of an emotion. 

17. Guidance in Eniotiotiul J)n dopment 

A. Diiricullics ofs’uickmce 

1. Blainms* emotional beha\ior on poor hercxlity. 

2. '^l hinkiivj that pcioi emotional tiainins' is outcriown by 
nj«iturit\ 

3. Adults will not sei I'OckI exaiajiles ol stable bch«i\ior. 

B. The £;oal ol s^uidance should be the development ol 
1 Sell-ccmhciencc. 

2. Sclf-u*liancc 

3. Socidbilit\. 

4. Aesthetic appreciation. 

Chapter 8 

MENTAL GROWTH IN CHILDREN 

7 . Characteristics of Human Infanrv 

A, A period of hel))lessness. 

B. Only the simjile and fundamental behavior mechanisms 
are provided by heredity, sini e the child is capalile of 
learning. In the early years of life the child learns rapidly. 
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//. Mental Equipment of the Newborn Infant 

A. Reflexes: Unconditioned emotional responses, maintenance 
functions, sneczint^, coughing, and so on. 

B. Development of behavior. 

1. Attention: Simple response to stimuli. 

2. Directed, or purposeful, responses to stimuli. 

3. Learning, which increases rapidly with maturation and 
experience. 

Ill, The Measwemeni of Intelligence 

A, A definition of intelligence: Ability to learn. 

B, Tests of intelligence for use with children. 

1. The (jescll de\cloi)mental scale. 

2. Bayley’s Ualifoinia first vear mental scale. 

3. The 1937 Icrman-Meirill scale. 

C, Individual differences arc great, and allowance must be 
made lor them in the school and the home. 

D, The (onstancy of the intelligence quotient. 

1. Fluftiiaiion of (he 1 Q is not the same thing as fluctua- 
tion of leaJ intelligence. 

2. The I.C^^s ol voungcr children fluctuate rrjfire than 
those of older children do. 

3. Good enviionnu'nt mav raise test perfoirnance as much 
as twentv jioints in some instances. 

4. Testing is a tcMhOical {)iocc'dure which requires practice 
and studv before \alid inference's may be diawn. The 
question of what the tests really measure is not yet 
settled. 

IF, Educational Ptohhms of Alerital Development 

A, Foicing dc'selopment ina\ pre^duce a maladjusted child. 

B, What to pi ovule for the growing child* A wholescmie, 
normal cnviionment that offers ojiportunities to learn to 
adjust to iinpoitant situations appiopiiate to the child’s 
le\(l of clcnclopment. 

C, Nursery schooh and kinuergartens offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for the proper experiences under rather ideal con- 
ditions. 

D, The child as the center of education: Individual differences 
lequire that each child'*^ needs, abilities, and interests be 
considered Modern educatic^n aims to help each child to 
live up to his mental level and achieve his highest poten- 
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tiabties. Social adjuslment to the democratic community 
is the ideal. 

E. Discipline: Social direction and guidance are now substb 
luted for suppressive control. 

F. Factors Related to Mental Grou th 

A. Socio-economic status: Bright children usually come from 
“good” homes. 

B. Heredity: There are inherited diflercnces, but much yet 
remains to be done by way of improving environmental 
opportunities. 

C. Race: No unquestioned racial dilTcrcnccs in mental abilities 
have )et been found. 

Chapter 9 

THE LEARNING OF CHILDREN 

/. The lmporia?i(e oj Learnins^ 

A. At biith the cliild is hel))lcss and dependent. 

B. Learning, and luaturation, bridge the gap between de- 
pendency and solJ-rclianc c. 

77. Sensory and Ptneptua! Lcaimni^ 

A. Nature: The attachment of meanings to sensory impressions. 

B. Development. 

1. Dependence upon sensor \ impn-ssions and power of 
attention. 

2. The dawn of cor cionsness. 

3. The rise of powers of discrimination. 

4. 7 he influence of I'cpCMted e\]:)eriences in situations which 
become increasinglv meaningful for the lIiiIcI. 

C. Perceiving and reacting. 

1, Norniallv, a perception leads to a response of some sort 
or other. 

2. Maturation and broadening of evpeiience. factors which 
lend to make perceptions and rea* tions more adjustive 
to the demands of the environment. 

777. Theories of Learning 
A. Conditioning 

1. Nature: The attachment of a response to a situation 
that did not at first elicit ii 

2. Sigiitfv mce: The explanation of many reactions learned 
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by the child. Supported by many experiments on lower 
animals. 

B. Conneclionism or bond formation. 

1. Nature: When a stimulus is repeatedly associated with 
a response, a bond is formed between them. 

2. Satisfyim? outcomes strengthen, annoying outcomes 
weaken, bonds. 

C. Other theories. 

1. McDoug all's emphasis upon the purposeful nature of 
learning. Learning requires adequate motivation. 

2. The Gestalt view: Learning is a total act; to analyze it 
is to lose sight of its essential feature. The whole child 
learns. 

D. Theoretical explanations differ principally in terminology 
and points of emphasis, not in basic principles. 

IV. Ideas and Meanings 

A. The most important phases in the intellectual develo[)ment 
of the child. 

B. I'he (‘goccntric character of children’s ideas and meanings. 
Children have to learn to objec'lify their experience. 

C. Advaneeinent in ideas and meanings by insights. 

D. Some practical suggestions for guiding children in learning 
valid ide:is and meanings. The ])rogressivc nature of the 
learning process. 

V. Some Aspeit\ of the Learning Pioicss 

A. The learning curve, an idealized, abstracted, graphic' pres- 
entation of the rate of progress in learning. 

1. Learning curves do not indicate all the facts about how 
children learn. 

2. The conventional curve shows ra[)id iniiial })rogrcss, a 
diminishing return from further practice, and a slow 
rise to the limit of capacity. 

3. No curve is representative of all types of learning by 
every individual child. 

i?. The importance of motives in learning. 

C. Practice alone docs not make perfect. 

/). Age differences in rate of learning. 

1. Laboratory studies clearly reveal great differences. 

2. Simple tests of mental development are based upon this 
fact. 

E. Learning must be studied in real life situations, a neglected 
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field of research. Learning is a dynamic, purposeful activ- 
ity that takes place because the child is motivated to attain 
certain goals that are significant for him at the time. 


Chapter 10 

SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN 
/. Development at Different Ages 

A. First year: By the second month the infant will smile on 
seeing a familiar person, b> the third month he will turn 
head and eyes in the direction of a heard stimulus, by the 
end of the fifth month he returns a smile or cries at the 
sound of a scolding voice, by the tenth month he competes 
for attention, and by one year he is very conscious r^f his 
social environment, even making considerable use of it for 
his own physical and egotic needs. 

B. Preschool children. 

1, Unorganized social environment: He is self-centered in 
his social contacts; he wants everything for himself but 
never gives anvthing. 

2. Organized social development in nursery school or 
kindergarten: He thinks everything is his own and only 
gradually docs he get the idea of sharing or cooperating 
and that other children feel the same as he does. Kinder- 
garten children probably reach the cooperative stage 
sooner than children who do not have a scmicon trolled 
social training. 

C. Pre-adolcscent children 

1. There is a rapid developm* at of ability to communicate 
— language, voice inflectioiis, gestures, and writing. 

2. There is mucli trial and error in social learning, and 
those responses which bring pleasure become adopted. 

3. Imitation plays a large part in the development of social 
attitudes. 

//. Emotional Factors in Social Development 

A. Friendliness-unfriendliness has an emotional basis. 

1. The child is naturally friendly because most of his 
egoistic pleasure comes from association wdth others. 

2. If a child is unfriendly his contacts with other children 
have not been pleasant. 

3. The child needs to learn that unless he considers the 
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rights of others and makes them feel important he will 
have few friends. 

B, Prejudice and other social attitudes are frequently the re- 
flections of parental attitudes. 

IIL The Course of Sodal Development 

There is gradual development from gross egocentricity to the 
ultimate level of socialization that the individual finally 
reaches. Development seems to dep^'nd mainly upon: 

1. The judicious use of rewards, and denial or punishment. 

2. The opportunity to play with other children. 

3. Varied, rather than limited, social contacts. 

4. Conditioning from (he home, school, etc. in social atti- 
tudes, ideas, and habits. 

IV. Factors Contiibuting to Leadership 

A. Physical size, strength, health, energy, endurance. 

B. Imagination, intelligence, or special ability in the activity 
they lead. 

C. Extroversion, knowledge, and a history of success in past 
efforts to lead. 

D. Ability to perceive and organize the interests common to 
the group. 

T". Measurement of Social Maturity 
VL Factors Affecting Social Development 

A. Social order: The social unit — country, town, or city; 
primitive, medieval, or modern cia; mining, industrial, or 
college community; Democratic, Communistic, or Fascist 
state— in which one is reared. 

B. Health: The gi\ e and take of much play depends upon good 
health and physical strength. 

C. Opportunities for playing with other children. 

D. Family cnvironinent: Birth order of the children, social 
position of the family, uniry of the home, family interests, 
cncouiagement to assume responsibility and cultivate 
friends, provision for learning skills and securing an educa- 
tion. 

E. Camps, clubs, gangs: They offer opportunities to make 
friends, to develop leadership qualities, to learn the neces- 
sity of cooperating and considering the rights of others, to 
recognize the desirability of organizing to protect their 
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common rights, and to develop habits of responsibility and 
independence. 

VIL Conduct Disorders 

A. Nature: Behavior which is detrimental to the individual or 
disturbs the calm of the environment. 

B. Behavior considered bad by both teachers and mental 
hygienists: Bullying, attitudes of discouragement, suggesti- 
bility, stubliornness, tattling, nervousness, selfishness, cow- 
ardliness, sullenness. 

C. Teachers must be trained to evaluate the behavior of pupil? 
in the light of the social factors w^hich cause the behavior 
and the trial and error attempts of the child to ac^just to 
his environment at his own niaturation level. Es[K*( ially 
must they be careful not to })roject their own wwries and 
unfavorable conditioning into the problem situation. 

Chapicf 11 

CHARAcrrER DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDREN 

L Nature oj (Jiaracter 

A, Determiners of behavior- habits, attitudes, ideals — which 
characteii/e the individual as either good or bad. If good, 
he consistently dues the best possible thing, v/ithiii his 
ability, for escryuiie concerned in each situation as it 
arises. If bad, he c.winot be depended ujxm to do any more 
than llie selfish thing, 

B. 7’hc organization ot the total lersonalilv so that there is the 
desire to do that which is bei-'dicial for the gr rates* nurftber 
of people. 

C. ('lonsistcnt beha^dor made up of a constellation of habits, 
determining tendencies, social patterns, and volition. 

D, Behavior which corresponds to the mures of the group. 

//. Factors Deteimimng Character 

A. Physical factois: Health, nutrition, climate. 

B. Intellectual factors: liitclligenee helps In foreseeing the 
consequences of behavior. Mciiiory hcl[)s one in profiting 
from past experiences. 

C. Social iors: The home, the school, and the whole social 
environment influence the experiences of the child and dc- 
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termine what habits he develops, what things he thinks 
about, what emotional and other attitudes he develops. 

IIL Theories of Character and Basic Principles (After Hartshorne) 

A. Trait theories: Emphasizing traits, virtues, etc. The trait con- 
cept has various meanings, the term is ambiguous, virtues 
may conflict, character is more than sum total of traits and 
virtues, virtues are abstractions, and their individual culti- 
vation may not give us the integrated character. 

jB. Habit theories: Emphasizing conduct, collection of habits, a 
hierarchy of habits, habits as social functions since they re- 
organize and reconstruct for each new experience, etc. This 
theory minimizes importance of inner phases of charaeter 
and gives too little attention to man's purpose, “will,” etc. 

C. Pattern theories: Stressing some dominant sentiment or pat- 
tern that controls the formation and organization of lesser 
patterns. This theory is structural rather than dynamic; it 
gives too little emphasis to man’s creative intelligence, his 
power to evaluate, to will. 

D. Faetor theories: Stressing faetors that compose character. As 
examples, character may l)e considered — as inhibition, as 
persistence of motives, as consistency and deliberation, etc. 
This theory fails to emphasize the dynamic and creative char- 
acter of the personality that purposes, evaluates, strives for 
higher values, etc. 

E. Self theories: Conceiving character as purposeful action or 
steadfast devotion to a cause, as democracy in action, as the 
biological unity of the self, as the principle of action, or in- 
tegration. 

F. Social function theories: Stressing the eflFcctive functioning of 
the total dynamic personality in ways that suggest evalua- 
tion. 

IV. Development of Character 

A. Character growth is gradual and develops from wholesome 
experiences in judging, evaluating, and participating in 
other social activities. 

B. Maturation is important in that the higher levels of char- 
acter adjustment are dependent upon it. 

C. Goals must be established which are attractive enough to 
motivate the child to persist in developing good habits and 
maintaining desirable mental sets. 
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V, Educating for Character 

A. Agencies: Home, school, church, Boy Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, movies, radio. 

B. Methods. 

1. Direct: Special courses are organized for teaching char- 
acter. The method has the advantage of being definite 
and concrete but the disadvantage ul being suggestive of 
‘'pr caching.” 

2. Indirect: Good character is emphasized indirectly by 
the behavior and attitudes of teachers, by the selection 
of good literature to read, and through organized recre- 
ational arliviiies where good character and sportsman- 
ship are definite goals. 

3. Democratic: Anything the child dcLcrmines for himsell 
is more likelv to he accepted than if he is forced to con- 
form Suggestion must be the technique by which the 
proper ideas are presented for the child's democratic 
acceptance. 

VI. Evaluation of Character 

A. 'Icsts. 

1. Kinds: Knowledge of conduct, conduct tests, rating 
scales. 

2. Weaknesses: The lack of validity and reliability. They 
measure very specific behavior whirh is different when 
the environment is changed even very slightly. 

B. Questionn<iircs and met dotes These arc suggestive only, 
but if consistent within lliemselvcs and with other measures 
they are valuable. 


Chapter 12 

RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN 

I. Nature of Religion 

A. Definitions. 

1. An attitude toward the cosl us and worship of God. 

2. A philosophy of living and an interpretation of the 
unknown. 

3. An attempt to discover and live by the true, the good, 
and the beautiful. 

B. Source: L is not inherited as such by the individual except 
insofar as religion satisfies his desire for security and sat- 
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isfies his curiosity of the unknown. A child may come to be 
religious or not the same as he learns anything else, through 
experience. 

//. Objectives of Religious Education 

A. Motivation. 

1. To live above the brute level. 

2. To dignify human life. 

3. To live by high standards of conduct. 

4. To make life meaningful. 

5. To orientate life toward a goal of improved human rela- 
tions which may be reached by humanity long after 
the individual’s own lifetime. 

B. Integration; The personality can be unified by giving an 
over-all purpose to the many conflicting selfish, biological, 
economic, social, vocational, religious, and other interests. 
It promotes individual and social peace and harmony. If 
religion is really functional and sufficiently broad it is a 
great mental hygiene force. 

C. Social morale: Social institutions and organizations could 
benefit by religious guidance. 

III. Aspects of Religious Development 

A. Intellectual religious development. 

1. Concepts of God, Jesus, prayer, church, etc., must be 
developed. 

a. Difficulties of developing religious concepts. 

(1) There are no objective sense stimuli to perceive. 

(2) The precepts wc attempt to teach are vague and 
abstract even to adults. 

(3) Errors of interpretation are easily developed and 
difficult to overcome. 

(4) Dogmatism leads to arrested development, and 
broad mindedness is beyond the mental grasp 
of the child, and many adults. 

b. Suggestions for developing religious concepts. 

(1) Provide concrete materials, stories, and experi- 
ences which will help the child: 

{a) Think of the unseen world, especially God, 
as friendly. 

lb) See God in nature, in the natural order of 
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the universe, and in the concepts of truth 
and beauty. 

(2) Give him a role to play in religious exercises. 

B, Emotional religious development. 

1. Wholesome religious emotional expressions, altitudes, or 
sentiments must be developed, such as: Faith, belief, and 
confidence in God; admira(if)ri, awe, and reverence for 
God; optimism and hope in the face of painful realities; 
love rather than hatred for others. 

2. Encourage the child to. 

a. Render service to others. 

b. Develop friendships. 

C. Personality and religious development. 

1. Value of religion in personality development. 

a. Tbrou^h the attitudes of optimism and hope many 
hampering inhibitions and fixations are avoided. 

b. Achievement of hai)])iness. 

(, Integration of the personality. 
d Self-confidence is developed. 

e. Faith in lorces greater than himself provides a goal 
of ambition and idealism for living. 

IV, Agencies Jar Guiding the Child* s Religious Development 

A, Home: The pattern of the home is important A wholesome 
and attractive exnnjple is an eflcctive force in molding a 
child’s character, 

B, School: Broad principle*? which w^ould offend no denomina- 
tion can be stressed. 

C, Motiem pictures: Because of the concreteness and vividness 
of the audio-visual <ippioac; to j^erception, movies which 
foster religious attitudes are ,ery efl[ec*^I\e. 

D, Art: Some art loims arc distinctlv religious in character. 
Others ar^' related to rclitrion lietause they sc'ek pcrff^ction 
or inspire through [>eautv. 

E, Play: Many forms of plav can promf«i^ social cooperation, 
sympathy, and unselfishness. 

Chapter /.> 

AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE IN CHILDHOOD 
^ Definition 

Heightened • lotionai response to certain configurationaf stim- 
uli which, in general, inspire some form of expression. 
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IL Development of Aesthetic Experience 

A. Nature: Aesthetic experience grows out of knowledge of the 
environment. Unless there is a wealth of environmental 
stimulation the experience cannot develop from within. 

B. How to help the child feel more effectively. 

1. Teach him to see. 

a. Present an abundance of stimulating experiences at 
his level of readiness to understand (appreciate) them. 

b. Give him time to accumulate a wealth of experiences 
so that the relationships necessary for insight will 
have been perceived. 

c. Encourage him to express what he feels through 
color, sound, or plastic mediums even before he is 
able lo vocalize his feelings. 

2. Teach him to interpret what he sees. 

a. Emphasize creativity as an act rather than insisting 
on a finished product, or up)on attempts to imitate. 

i. Allow him to express what he sees, however childish 
it may be. 

r. Provide sufficient plastic and graphic materials for 
him to experiment with. 

3. Teach him to choose the good experiences from the bad. 

a. Books, movies, etc., should be written at the child’s 
level in such ^ way that he gains insight rather than 
just amusement. 

b. Make good music, art, literature easily accessible so 
that it becomes familiar and satisfying. 

IIL The Goal of Aesthetic Experience 

The enrichment of life resulting from a sensitivity to values and 
an understanding of their significance. 


Chapter li 

PLAY LIFE OF CHILDREN 
/. Theories of Play 

A. Surplus energy: Physical energy which is not otherwise used 
seeks an outlet in some form, and if this is useless activity 
it is c ailed play. 

B. Preparation for future adult activities: Play is an instinct 
which activates children to do those things that will later 
be serious adult tasks (Groos). 
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C. Recapitulation: The child’s play interests at various age 
levels are vestiges of dominant racial interests at correspond- 
ing levels of evolution (Hall). 

D. Instinct: Play is the premature appearance of a primary 
instinct (McDougall). 

E. Relaxation: Play is a relaxation or change from routine 
tasks which may be fatiguing or boring (Patrick). 

F. Life is active: All organic beings are naturally active, and 
all activities which are not defined as work fall into the 
play category (Dewey). 

//. Criteria oj Play 

A, Characteristics. 

1. Pleasantness: The activity brings satisfaction. 

2. Freedom: The activity is spontaneous rather than fo' *^ed. 

3. Motivation: In many forms of play there is a definite 
goal, the reaching of which brings pleasure. 

fi. Definition: Activities and goals which arc pursued fur their 
own sake rather than for .some extrinsic purpose. 

IIL Factors Influencing Play 

A. Age: llie interests and activities of one age are quite 
different from tho.se of another, but each stage develops 
gradually out of those which precede it. 

B. Sex: Boys and girls have some play interests in common and 
some which are typicallv different. 

C. Intelligence: Activities which depend upon mental alertness 
are selected by the bright and avoided by the dull child. 
There is much overlapping, however. 

/). Environment: The environim ‘it determines what is avail- 
able for the children to play viih. 

IV, Values of Play 

A. Physical: Health building, muscle development, resistance 
to disease, self-confidence. 

B. Mental: NVw ideas are acquired, alertness is stimulated, 
and practice in judging, creatim , '-oncentrating and reason- 
ing is provided. 

C. Social-emotional: Fair play, cooperation, following the 
rules of the game, sociability, and other social qualities 
are learned, Plav activity prc\ents excessive daydreaming, 
offers an ( »‘tlct for the emotions, and encourages democracy. 

D. Personality: Integration, perseverance, self-reliance, poise, 
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self-control, and optimism arc developed in the best give 
and take play activities. 

E. Educational: Because play is interesting, natural, and con- 
ducive to learning so many other things, some of its char- 
acteristics are gradually being introduced into methods of 
teaching, especially in progressive schools. 

V. Studies of Play 

A. Purpose 

1. Mrs. Fenton observed the course of development during 
the first year. 

2. Bott studied the activities of nursery school children to 
determine what kind of toys were most popular. 

3. Van Alstyne studied the activities of nursery school 
children to determine how they react to various play 
materials and situations. 

4. Farwell investigated the kind of materials first and sec- 
ond grade children preferred to use in construction play. 

5. Various studies have been made of the nu^sl popular 
play activities at diflerent ages. 

jB. Significance: Such studies might help toy maniTfacturers, 
kindergarten executives, or playground supervisors in their 
fabrication or selection of plav rnalerial. 


Chapter 15 

PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT, MALADJUSTMENTS 
AND MENTAL HYGIENE 

I. Df/iriition of Personality 

The constellation of trails — mental, physical, moral, social, 
emotional, atiiludinal —which charactcri/e the individual. 

11. Factors of Personality and Mental Hygiene 

A. Physical factors: Height, weight, health, physical appear- 
ance, and defects all contribute toward a self-concept. 
Parents, adults, and friends adopt certain altitudes teward 
these factors and encourage the individual to do the same. 
1. Mental hygiene of physical factors: Adults must be 
careful lo avoid remarks or comparisons that wall en- 
courage the child to become a “sissv,” to exaggerate his 
weaknesses, to feel too superior, to be vain, to feel sorry 
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for himself, to feci inferior, to pity himself, or to develop 
any attitude which interferes with wholesome person- 
ality development. 

B. Mental ability: Quickness, accuracy, degree of intelligence, 
and parental attitudes tow^ard them. 

1. Mental hygiene of menial ability. 

a. The bright child: Parents should not consider him so 
unusual that he develops superiority attitudes, is not 
encouraged to make social contacts with pupils his 
own age, or neglects his health for school work. 
Bright children frequentlv become iridiirerent, lazy, 
or lack persistence because their school work is not 
challenging enoTigh. Care must be exercised to make 
sure they Jive up to thtir {)oiential abilities w'ilhout 
iTiaking them feel ion different from other children 
in intellectual, social, or other resj)ects. 

The slow child: 7’he limitations of the slow child 
must be recognized and respected. False parental 
attitudes of ''He can do it if he will just tiy hard 
en(nigh,’' must be tempered with the realization 
that there are real individual differences. He should 
be given a chance to develo[) at his own rate and 
develop his special a|)titudes in such a WMy that he 
becomes a useful mcmf)er of society. 

C. Emotion.s: The wav the chikPs phvsical needs are satisfied, 
the extent to wdiich he is thwarted, the amount of love he 
is given, the numl *r and kinds of thintrs which frighten 
him. all deiennine the emotional stabilitv of the child. 
Earlv emotional reactions that are .stimulated and prac- 
ticed soon ix"C(mie habits thtit determine j^ersonahty ^and 
behavior. 

1. Mental hygiene of emotions: The liesr mental hygiene 
is to avoid situations which cause fear, anger, jealousy, 
or other strong emotional reaction?. Adults can set a 
good example of emotional contrc;! and stability. They 
should avoid com])ensati' n rationalisation, emotional 
abandon, emotional extreme s, and exccssiv^e .subjectivity. 
Skills and knowledges help greatly in dealing with emo- 
tion-provoking situations in an objective way. 

/). Special interests and aptitude*^: Parental attitudes and the 
child’s acceptance of them an‘ important. Children should 
discover ^heir special talents and begin early to cultivate 
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them. Bein^ successful in something has a tremendous 
influence on the interests and attitudes of the child. 

1. Mental hygiene of interests and aptitudes: The child 
should be given tasks commensurate with his maturity 
and abilities. He should be successful most of the time 
so that he develops self-confidence, a sense of responsi- 
bility, initiative, and the desire to succeed again. His 
vocation should be selected on the basis of his interests, 
aptitudes, and the existing occupational opportunities. 

E. Environment: The factors ol living in the country or city, 
in an apartment house or single family home, in a social 
or unsocial environment, in a congenial or broken home, 
with affectionate or stern parents, with or without siblings 
or other relatives in the home, in economic security or 
insecurity, or in a stimulating or inhibiting environment, 
influence greatly the attitudes, ideals, ambition, emotional 
stability, and personality of the impressionable child. 

1. Mental hygiene of the environment: Regular habits for 
routine physical requirements should l)c established, 
there should be neither too much nor too little affection 
or handling, responsibility and indcpcndence^should be 
gradually developed, opportunities for work, play, and 
sockil participation, and a cheerful wholesome atmos- 
phere should be provided as necessities for personality 
growth. 


Ill, Symptoms of Personality Difficulties 

A. Attention getting devices: This is a natural tendency, but 
when overdeveloped or misused it leads to or is the cause 
of maladjustment. 

B. Enuresis: This may be a defense mechanism or may simply 
be a bad habit. The cause should be found and removed. 

C. Rationalization, negativism, and compensation. These are 
common svinptoms of insecurity, failure, or thwarting. 
Give the child a taste of success, help him to develop skills 
and to acquire a sense of security, and encourage whole- 
some activities, so that he will have no need for defensive 
behavior. 

D. Nervousness and anxietv: I.,ack of security, fears, failures, 
thwarting, or other unfavorable conditions may cause a 
constant tension and a low threshold for irritating stimuli. 
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IV. Measurement of Personality 

A. The difficulty of measuring personality traits of young 
children. 

B. A study of the personality traits of one hundred children: 
No single factor is responsible, in and of itself, for a child’s 
behavior; on the contrary, many factors, social and bio- 
logical, lie behind the child’s behavior. 


Chapter 16 

THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 
I. The Bright Child 

A. Social importance of the gifted* From them must eome our 
leadership in the economu, jjohtical, educational, tech- 
nological, creative, artistic, professional, and other fields. 

B. Characteristics of the gifted. 

1. Mentd* They belong to the upper one per cent of the 
population and test above 130 I Q. 

2. Physic <d: As a group they arc slightly above av'crage in 
strength, height, weight, and general health. 

3. Personality: Thc'y are slightly above the average in 
.sociability, emotional stability, honesty, ability to lead, 
initiative, and many other personality and character 
traits. 

C. Problems of educating the bright child. 

1. Grade eni 1 C hment. 

a. Advariiagcs. 

(1) He is encouraged to be more social and e'evefop 
the same intciests as those ol his own age. 

(2) He will not think of himself .'is a unique indi- 
vidual and become egotistical or indifferent. 

b. Disadvantage: He Ls encouraged shirk and develop 
lazy habits because it is difficult to administer special 
instruction to a .small nu .oer of bright children in 
an average class. 

2 . Grade acceleration. 
a. Advantages. 

(1) The bright child piogresses at his own rate, 
..etting through school sooner so he may con- 
tinue with higher education. 
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(2) He is encouraged to be industrious because he 
must do the work ordinarily required of older 
children. 

b. Disadvantages. 

(1) Unless he goes on to advanced education, he is 
graduated so young that he does not fit into the 
commercial world. 

(2) He becomes socially maladjusted since he is too 
young to fit into the older group in his class and 
he has lost the contacts of those his own age. 

3. Special classes. 

a. Advantages. 

(1) All receive work which is at their level of ability, 
there is enough rivalry to prevent laziness. 

(2) If theie are enough in the class having common 
intellectual, social, and other interests there is no 
cause for personality maladjustment, egotism, or 
undemocratic comparisons. 

b. Disadvantages. 

(1) He may be adjusted to the small special group 
but he becomes so different from the average 
child that he is considered queer. 

(2) He does not devcloj) the same skills and interests 
as normal children so tends to become introverted 
and unsocial. 

(3) Parents may aggravate his uniqueness by their 
attUudes of awe and solicitation. 

11. The Mentally Defiaent Child 

A Social importance of the deficient: They comprise about 
two per cent of the population, and the problem of educat- 
ing them to be self-supporting and good citizens is im- 
portant. Although this group can never contribute as 
much to society as they cost society, they are given far 
more attention than bright children; special schools arc 
established and special educational programs provided. 

B. Characteristics of the deficient* I Q. is less than eighty. 
They are imeducablc, or near uneducable in the ordinary 
school sense. 

C. Education of the deficient. 

1. Necessity of special class for the deficient. 

a. Disadvantages of remaining in the regular class. 

(1) The time of the capable student is wasted. 
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(2) The time of the deficient pupils is wasted in that 
nothing is learned. 

(3) A sense of failure is developed. 

(4) Compensatory attitudes arc developed. 

b. Advantages of a special class. 

(1) Training is given which will help develop voca- 
tional skills, a sense of success, and social adjust- 
ment. 

(2) Content of the course is geared to the special 
needs and aptitudes of the deficient, which arc 
quite different from the normal. 

2. Content of the special curriculum. 

a. The three R\s are limited to useful applications. 

b. Practical hygiene is a necessity. 

c. Scientific subjects which arc useful may be adapted 
to the level of the slow group. 

d. Art, music, drama, etc. may be taught and act as 
emotional outlets and stabilizers. 

IIL The ParHally Seeing Child 

A. Frequency of partial blindness: Two out of every thousand 
pupils. 

B, Curriculum: This is kept as near normal as possible by the 
introduction of special methods and materials that will 
allow them to secure information. 

IV, The Hard of Hearing 

A. Frequency: Ten per cent of the school population have 
varying degrees of partial hearing. 

B, Educational treatment: They should be kept in regular 
school by the aid of hearing aids or lip reading if aj all 
possible. 

F. The Cnppled Child 

A, Frequency: Three hundred thousand. 

B, Educational treatment* Most childien can be kept in 
regular class and sliotild be treated as normal children. If 
unable to get to the regular school the responsibility be- 
longs to the state, probably, for special schools. 

VI. The Delicate Child 
VII. The Child with Defective Speech 
A. Causes of speech defects. 

1. Organic: Harelip, malformation of the speech organs. 
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2. Functional: Poor habits, poor hearing, poor speech 
precepts, emotional maladjustments, and emotional ten- 
sion. 

B. Treatment: Drill in correct habits, remove causes of nervous 
tension, and set good speech models in the home and 
school. 


Chapter 17 

THE PSYCHOEDUCATIONAL CLINIC 
/. Nature 

A. A place for the examination, diagnosis, and treatment of 
childhood behavior and educational problems. Ideally 
staffed by psychiatrist, psychologist, physician, and social 
worker. 

B. The purpose is to give parents and teachers or the court 
expert advice in child guidance. Many child guidance 
clinics also treat the child directly by regular analytical 
interviews where habit and attitude patterns need to be 
changed. Improving parental attitudes and envirenmental 
conditions are important piocediires. 

11. Develofmunt 

A. Witmcr established the first clinic in this country at the 
Uriivcr.sity of Pcnnsylvanii in 1896. 

B. Heal) lounded what is now known as the Institute for 
Juvenile Kese<ir(h in Chicago in 1909. Later he became 
dire( toi oi (lie Judge Bakei Guidance Center in Boston, 
now directed by Augusta F. Bronner, his a.ssociate for 

* many vears. 

C. At piesent there are over two hundred child guidance 
clinics in ihis countrv. The Cknnmonwealth Fund has 
been active in supporting and extending this service. 

III. Punch an \ 

A. Service. 

1. 'lo help the individual make a better personality or 
other adjustment to his environment. 

2. Pioblems of grade placement in school — grade accelera- 
tion, failure in school, motivation, educational guidance. 

3. Delinquency problems arising out of the juvenile court. 
Many child guidance clinics have their cases referred 
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to them by the court, and the disposition of the delin- 
quent is largely in the hands of the clinic. 

4. Vocational guidance and selection. 

B. Research: Some clinics attempt to make scientific con- 
tributions to the subject of child guidance, child develop- 
ment, physical defects, or delinquencies besides carrying on 
the service function. 

C. Educative: A very few exist for the purpose of giving train- 
ing to those who are interested in child guidance work. 

IV, Types of Clinical Pjoblems 

A. Behavioral: Children who arc ‘‘problems,” nervous, truant, 
delinquent, antisocial, psychopathic, or unstable. Prob- 
lems of discipline, stealing, lying, temper, sex, running 
away, enuresis, thumb sucking, and nervousness are 
among the most common. 

B. Educational: Testing for intelligence, grade placement, 
homogeneous grouping, special talents, or subject achieve- 
ment; problems of the subnormal and the gifted, grade 
acceleration, subject failures, and remedial instruction; 
personality and social adjustment in the school as well as 
specKiI problems of discipline and conduct. 

C. Physical: Physical defects may cause psychological prob- 
lems. Common physical defects are sensory defects, physi- 
cal deformities, toxic conditions, endocrine imbalance, epi- 
lepsy, paralysis, 

V, The Clinic: Its Staff and Taming 
VL The Child Guidance Conference 


Chapter 18 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT THROUGH EDUCATION 
7. Nature of Child Development 

It is unitary in that the child is an integration of intellect, 
emotion, physique, personality, and character. It is necessary 
to analyze, to study the various aspects ot development, but 
one must be sure to come finally to an organismic view of the 
child^ to a recognition that it is the whole child that is being 
educated. 
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IL Nature of Modern {Progressive) Education 

A. Aims of the progressive school. 

1. Provision of an environment in which the child may 
make the best use of his ability. 

2. Promotion of socially desirable development. 

3. Encouragement of ability to make wise choices, social 
responsibility, self-realization, self-reliance. 

4. To make education: 

a. Child centered instead of curriculum centered. 

b. Social centered instead of self-centered. 

c. Life centered instead of artificially centered. 

d. Purpose centered instead of formally centered. 

B. Extension of education. 

1. It extends school attendance. 

a. Informally: Education is a matter of development 
from birth to death. 

b. Institutionally. 

(1) The kindergarten extends the time downward. 

(2) Junior colleges extend the time upward. 

(3) Boarding schools extend the time spent in^school 
per day. 

c. Advantages of extension: The chances of becoming 
.socialized are increased. 

2. It extends the curriculum. 

a. Physical education is introduced. 

h. Music becomes a regular part of the curriculum. 

c. Practical arts are taught in the interest of better 
living. 

d. Creative activities — draiitalic art, music, painting — 
are stressed as appreciations and emotional outlets. 
The child learns through doing something real (proj- 
ect method). 

r. Civic resy^onsibililies are emphasized. 

3. It extends the consecutive time allowed a subject: The 
day is not divided into periods for spelling, reading, or 
arithmetic. Instead, a goal is set and all efforts are 

Xoward Tcac\img il tven at tVic expense of other 
things for days. 

4. It extends the scope of education beyond inst.tutionzd 
walls. 

a. From birth to death. 

b. From books to life situations. 
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c. From memorizing to doing. 

d. From aversion to numerous interests. 

5. It extends the guidance function of teachers. 

a. Interests, skills, knowledges will be introduced at the 
level of maturity, or readiness, appropriate for each 
pupil. Guidance becomes individual. 

b. The pupil will see the need for what he is doing. 
He cannot reach his goal until he masters each step 
in the process of doing it. The teacher helps the 
pupil when asked and sets up challenging goals. 
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